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ECLECTIC  REVIEW 

For  JANUARY,  1848. 


Art.  I. — 1.  Correspondence  referred  to  in  the  Order  of  the  House  of  Com* 
monSt  dated  ^th  of  July,  1847,  requiring  Copies  of  Communications 
since  of  January,  1847,  between  the  Nonconforming  or  Protestant 
Dissenting  Ministers  in  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Government  or  the 
Treasury,  respecting  any  increase  to  their  Grant,  or  any  suspension  of 
the  Rules  under  which  the  Congregations  have  to  pay  certain  sums, 
before  their  Ministers  can  receive  the  Parliamentary  Grant. 

2,  The  *  Scotsman ;  October  9M,  1847. 

The  presbyterian  clergy  of  the  north  of  Ireland  are  signally 
distinguished  for  perseverance  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
regium  donum  interests.  They  are  resolved  to  keep  to  this 
point,  whatever  obstacles  may  be  thrown  in  their  way.  Their 
singleness  of  purpose  is  striking.  ‘  This  one  thing  we  do/  seems 
to  be  the  motto  they  have  assumed.  The  endowment  of  May- 
nooth,  and  the  recently  contemplated  endowment  of  the  Romish 
priesthood  of  Ireland,  are  appealed  to  in  vain,  to  deter  them  from 
their  state-pension-seeking  course.  They  are  told,  ‘  You  cannot 
protest  against  the  endowment  of  Maynooth  while  you  gladly 
pocket  state  pay  yourselves.  You  even  tie  up  your  own  hands, 
and  gag  your  own  mouths,  as  to  any  effort  or  testimony  against 
the  formation  of  a  Romish  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Ire¬ 
land,  by  your  acceptance  of  government  gold.  On  you  will  lie 
the  heaviest  part  of  the  guilt  incurred  by  the  perpetration  of 
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this  act.*  But  they  are  told  so  to  no  purpose.  Tliey  hug  their 
donum  tighter,  and  thrust  it  deeper  in  their  pockets ;  and  en- 
treatingly  extend  their  hands  again  towards  the  government 
coffer,  crying,  ‘  Give,  give.*  Here  are  eight  professors*  chairs — • 
endow  them;  and  do  be  so  paternally  kind  as  to  increase  your 
grant  to  some  of  the  poorer  sort  of  us  this  hard  year.’  Yes ; 
this  has  been  the  cry ;  and  it  has  proved  successful  as  to  the 
professorial  chairs  ;  but,  miserabile  dicAu  !  it  has  failed  as  to  the 
other  object  of  their  modest  request.  To  the  exposition  of  this  re¬ 
quest,  and  the  unfeeling ^  unpatemal^  and  repulsive  reply  which 
they  have  received,  we  now  beg  to  direct  our  readers*  attention. 

On  February  14th,  1847,  as  we  learn  from  the  important 
government  document  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
Dr.  James  Morgan,  of  Belfast,  then  the  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Chief  Secretary  of 
Ireland,  in  which  lie  preferred  two  requests,  both  based  on  '  the 
distress  consequent  on  the  failure  of  the  potatoe  crop,*  ‘  many 
congregations  of  the  Assembly  suffering  severely  from  the  visit¬ 
ation.*  These  requests  are,  iirsty  the  '  relaxation  or  suspension 
of  the  law  ’  which  *  requires  the  payment  *  by  each  congregation 
'of  .£35.  stipend  to  qualify  them  for  the  royal  bounty  being 
paid  to  the  ministers.’  And  secondly ^  an  '  addition  ’  to  their 
ministers*  '  small  salaries.*  These  requests  were  preferred  by 
Dr.  Morgan  with  great  confidence,  and  hope  of  success.  '  The 
experience  of  past  kindness  *  encouraged  him  ‘  to  indulge  this 
hope.*  Indeed,  the  presentation  of  this  '  beggar’s  petition  * 
could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  better  hands.  He  appears  not 
to  be  troubled  with  the  feeling  of  shame,  nor  over-bur¬ 
dened  with  modesty,  lie  knows,  also,  how  to  press  his  point 
with  mingled  urgency  and  respect.  But  alas  I  his  fond  ‘  hope  * 
was  doomed  to  disappointment.  It  was  '  hope  *  which  '  maketh 
ashamed.'  In  reference  to  the  ' relaxation*  of  the  rule  referred 
to  above.  Sir  II.  Labouchere,  the  chief  secretary,  replied  to  Dr. 
Morgan  in  these  terms :  '  I  have  to  say,  that,  after  making  the 
fullest  inquiry  into  the  subject,  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  I  ought 
to  recommend  a  measure  which  could  only  be  justified  by  the 
most  urgent  and  undeniable  necessity.*  Before  this  'official 
letter’  was  reeeived,  intimation  to  the  same  effect  had  been 
given  through  Mr.  Mathews ;  but,  in  the  application,  great  im¬ 
portunity  had  been  displayed.  '  Several  communications  both 
personal  and  by  letter,*  the  chief  secretary  says,  were  received 
by  him,  '  upon  the  subject.*  Mliat  a  pity  such  perseverance 
should  be  fated  to  fail  in  its  object  I 

But  the  most  important  part  of  the  government  document 
before  us  is,  the .  ‘  Report  on  the  Application  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Morgan,*  drawn  up  by  J.  Mathews,  Esq.,  of  Dublin  Castle,  him- 
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be  it  observed,  a  zealous  presbyterian.  As  an  ‘  appendix’  to 
this  *  report,’  there  is  a  ^  return  for  the  year  ending  March  the 
31st,  181-7,  of  the  congregational  income  of  the  ministers  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  presbyterian  church  in  Ireland,  with 
the  number  of  families  belonging  to  each  congregation,  arranged 
into  presbyteries.’ 

The  substance  of  this  ^report,’  containing,  as  it  does,  the 
most  shameful  but  most  merited  exposure  which  the  Irish  presby¬ 
terian  church  has  ever  received,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  lay 
before  our  readers.  We  do  this  with  regret,  and  under  an  im¬ 
perative  sense  of  duty.  Enormous  wrong  is  done  to  our  pro- 
testant  faith,  the  practical  evils  of  which  we  expose,  in  order  to 
their  correction.  Let  none  say  that  we  have  pleasure  in  reveal¬ 
ing  the  misdoings  of  others.  All  minor  considerations  give 
place  to  the  paramount  importance  of  the  interests  which  are 
at  stake. 

After  Dr.  ^lorgan’s  application  had  been  transmitted  to  Mr. 
Mathews  by  the  chief  secretary,  Mr.  Mathews  forwarded  to  the 
several  presbyteries  Sprinted  forms  to  be  filled  up  with  the 
customary  statistical  accounts  of  their  various  congregations,  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1847.  Such  forms  are  annually 
issued  in  March  ;  and  to  follow  the  same  course  again  appeared 
to  be  the  best  way  of  collecting  the  facts  necessary  for  a  decision  of 
the  matter.  Shortly  afterwards,  '  many  presbyterian  ministers 
in  Ulster  intimated’  to  Mr.  Mathews,  that  ^  their  congregations 
had  not  paid  them  the  requisite  thirty-five  pounds  of  stipend, 
having  been  led  by  some  newspaper  reports  to  believe  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  existing  distress,  the  royal  bounty  would  be 
issued  this  year  *  without  regard  to  any  particular  payments  by 
the  people  to  their  ministers.’  Mr.  Mathews  soon  undeceived 
them  on  this  point,  telling  them,  that  ‘  unless  the  stipulated 
sum  were  paid,  no  royal  bounty  would  be  paid  to  the  ministers 
of  the  defaulting  congregations.’  This  brought  the  parties  to 
their  senses,  and  led  to  the  ^  stipend  being  paid  by  all  the  con¬ 
gregations,  except  in  two  cases,  which  arc  still  under  considera¬ 
tion.’  And,  what  is  worthy  of  remark,  'the  aggregate  amount 
of  stipend  for  the  year  ending  31st  March  last,  is  not  now  less 
than  for  former  years,  when  no  failure  of  the  crops  could  be  com¬ 
plained  of.’  This  shows  two  things — first,  that  the  presbyte¬ 
rian  people  do  not  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  support  their 
ministers,  and  will  pay  as  little  as  they  can ;  and,  secondly,  that 
they  seem  disposed,  if  possible,  to  hand  over  their  ministers 
entirely  to  government;  and  to  excuse  themselves  from  all 
trouble  and  cost  in  the  matter. 

'  But  as  the  extract  from  Dr.  Morgan’s  letter  indicates  the 
possibility  of  this  application  being  submitted  to  government, 
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with  reference  to  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1848,  notwith-* 
standing  every  appearance  uf  an  abundant  harvest,^  Mr.  Ma¬ 
thews  thinks  it  his  duty  to  go  more  into  detail  on  the  subject. 
Accordingly  he  does  so,  honestly  and  thoroughly,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  his  presbyterian  brethren.  The  result  of  the  first 
part  of  his  inquiry  is  the  disgraceful  discovery,  that  the  '  average 
payment^  by  each  individual'  member  of  the  presbyterian 
churches  connected  with  the  General  Assembly,  to  his  minister, 
is,  ^forty-one  farthings  a  year.'  This  is  the  price  at  which  the 
presbyterian  community  of  Ulster  prize  their  ministers, — 
ten-pc!icc  farthing  a  man  I  This  is  the  value  of  their  love  to 
the  ministry.  l)r.  Morgan  tells  the  chief  secretary,  that  if  he 
knew  ‘  the  usefulness '  of  the  presbyterian  ministers  in  the 
country,  he  would  have  something  done  speedily  for  their  ad¬ 
vantage.  Strange  that  the  chief  secretary  should  be  expected 
to  take  such  a  deep  interest  in  them,  when  their  own  people, 
the  very  objects  of  their  ‘  usefulness,*  seem  so  contented  to 
allow’  them  to  starve !  But  we  give  Mr.  Mathew's  own  words  : 

‘  In  this,'  the  return  already  referred  to,  ‘  there  are  four 
hundred  and  fifty-one  congregations  accounted  for,  paying 
altogether  jC 1 8,444  cf  stipend,  or  about  £40  a-year  each.  The 
number  of  families  is  stated  to  be  86,450,  and  multiplying  them 
by  five  (which  is  about  the  truth),  the  total  number  of  persons 
’  will  be  432,250.  And  if  the  aggregate  stipend  be  .  divided  by 
them,  the  average  payment  by  each  individual  to  his  minister, 
is,  forty-one  farthings  a  year' 

But  the  population  connected  with  the  General  Assembly  is 
constantly  affirmed  by  presbyterians  to  be  twice  the  number 
here  stated,'  although  the  ‘  present  census '  was  furnished  to 
^Ir.  Mathews  ‘  by  the  several  presbyteries.'  The  Belfast  News 
Leittr  asserts  the  number  to  be  800,000.  ‘  So  be  it  then,' 

says  the  Scotsman,  who  has  done  good  service  of  late  in  the 
cause  of  voluntaryism.  'So  be  it,  then;  but  increase  the 
divisor,  and  down  comes  the  dividend.  Altered,  therefore, 
according  to  the  Belfast  organ's  wishes,  the  fact  stands  thus  : 
the  people  of  the  Irish  presbyterian  church  contribute  for  their 
ministers  five-patce  halfpenny  per  annum.  Or,  if  Dr.  Cook 
would  like  it  better,  it  can  be  stated  thus ;  '  one  half  of  the 
people  value  their  ministers  at  ten-pence  farthing,  and  the 
other  half  hold  them  altogether  valueless.'  These  are  ‘  stub¬ 
born  truths '  indebd. 

Nor  let  the  plea  of  poverty  be  alledged  to  excuse  the  beg- 
garly  pittance  thus  contributed  by  the  presbyterian  people. 
'  No  doubt,'  says  Mr.  :Mathew8,  in  the  Report,  'there  are  many 
poor  in  so  large  a  denomination;  but,  as  is  known  to  every 
one  acquainted  with  Ulster,  there  are  also  great  numbers  of 
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prosperous,  wealthy  families.^  '  It  is,  however,^  he  adds,  *  un¬ 
questionable,  that  for  about  the  last  forty  years,  no  class  of 
Christians  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  so  little  to  their 
ministers,  as  the  laity  of  the  several  presbyterian  synods,  en¬ 
dowed  by  parliamentary  grant.^  The  ‘cause  of  this,'  he  then 
proceeds  most  satisfactorily  to  show  ;  and  in  this  showing,  the 
regium  donum  appears  to  have  dried  up  the  well-springs  of 
Christian  liberality  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  to  have 
destroyed  all  sense  of  responsibility  in  reference  to  the  support 
and  extcusion  of  the  gospel. 

‘From  1690,  when  the  royal  bounty  commenced,  down  to 
the  year  1803,  the  grant  w'as  annually  divided  —  share  and 
share  alike — among  all  the  ministers  of  each  synod,'  and  as  a 
i  new  congregation  was  formed,  the  amount  previously  received 
by  the  other  ministers  of  the  body  was  diminished.  But  pre¬ 
vious  to  1803,  the  presbyteries,  by  which  new  congregations  are 
organized,  would  allow  none  to  be  formed,  ‘  unless  there  was  a 
sufficient  body  of  people  undertaking  to  pay  the  minister  an 
amount  of  stipend  considerably  more  than  i^35.  But  in  1803, 

•  the  grant  was  increased,  and  divided  into  three  classes  of  d650, 
£75,  and  £100,  to  difl’erent  congregations.  Newly-formed  con¬ 
gregations  also  w^erc  secured  the  bounty,  without  any  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  shares  of  existing  ministers.  What  has  been  the 
I  result  ? 

%  *  Under  the  operation  of  the  system  up  to  1803,  the  congregations 

V  had  been  trained  to  pay  their  ministers  liberally  ;  and  a  change  to 

^  the  worse  in  this  respect  never  being  apprehended,  no  stipulation 

-  was,  in  the  arrangements  of  1803,  made  by  government  requiring 

.  the  pnyment  of  stipend  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  bounty.  But  that 

arrangement  began  in  a  few  years  to  operate  most  prejudicially ; 
congregations  were  from  time  to  time  formed  without  regard  to  their 
payment  of  stipend,  for  bounty  could  be  got  without  it,  or  without 
.  lessening  the  share  of  other  ministers.  \Vl»at  used  formerly  to  be 

\%  tlie  smaller  part  of  the  minister’s  income  became  in  this  way  its  chief 

^  part  ;  and  an  opinion  gradually  gained  ground  throughout  the  con- 

gregations,  that  it  was  not  to  them  but  to  the  government  that  minis¬ 
ters  were  to  look  for  support.’ 

The  threefold  classification  proved  unsatisfactory  to  the  great 
bulk  of  the  ministers  of  whom  the  second  and  third  classes  were 
composed.  It  was  destructive  to  the  ecclesiastical  parity  of 
ministers  recognised  (they  told  government)  by  the  presbyterian 
church ;  and  deputations  from  year  to  year  waited  on  govern¬ 
ment,  ‘  praying  for  an  equalisation  of  the  grant,  and  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  class  division.'  But  the  equalisation  which  they  sought 
was,  ‘  that  all  ministers  should  receive  £100.  a-year  of  bounty.' 
To  this  modest  request  which  was  prompted  by  ‘  parity,'  the 
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government  objected,  but  arranged  to  give  all  £75.,  raising  the 
£50.  class  at  once  to  that  sura,  and  reducing  to  the  same  the 
£100.  class  as  vacancies  occurred.  At  the  same  time  regula¬ 
tions  were  under  consideration  rendering  the  payment  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  stipend  by  each  congregation  the  condition  of  their  minis¬ 
ter  receiving  the  bounty;  the  amount  of  which  stipend  was 
ultimately  fixed  at  £35.  a-year.  The  equalisation  took  place  in 
1838,  and  the  requirement  of  the  payment  of  £35.  stipend  took 
effect  in  1840.  ‘  Great  reluctance  ,was  manifested,^  says  Mr. 

Mathews,  *  to  this  regulation,  or  to  the  payment  of  any  pre¬ 
scribed  amount  of  stipend  being  made  an  absolute  condition  of 
participating  in  the  parliamentary  grant  but  government  was 
firm  to  its  purpose.  The  bounty  had  been  made  the  ‘  mainstay^ 
of  the  congregations.  Congregations  had  often,  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  threefold  classifications  of  bounty,  on  *  finding 
that  their  minister  had  got  himself  advanced  from  the  third  to 
tlie  second  class,  or  from  the  latter  to  the  first,  thereupon  dimi¬ 
nished  their  previous  payment  of  stipend,  and,  by  keeping  down 
his  income  to  its  former  amount,  saved  their  ow  n  contributions 
at  the  expense  of  the  treasury.^  Without  government  inter¬ 
ference  this  system,  it  was  seen,  would  continue ;  the  rule  was, 
therefore,  established,  and  the  presbyterian  church  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  submit  to  it.  Every  minister  now  receives  (exclusive 
of  the  royal  bounty)  a  minimum  congregational  income  of  £35., 
of  which  £20.  must  be  paid  by  his  congregation,  while  the 
balance  may  be  made  up  by  a  free  manse,  or  a  permanent 
bequest  or  donation.  It  is  only,  be  it  observed,  congrega¬ 
tions  endowed  since  20th  of  October,  1838,  and  old  congre¬ 
gations  as  they  become  vacant,  that  are  subject  to  this  regu¬ 
lation. 

The  effect  of  this  rule  on  the  presbyterian  congregations  is 
thus  stated  by  Mr.  Mathews: — 

*  Since  the  regulations  have  been  in  force,  all  congregations  bound 
to  make  up  the  £35,  are  certified  by  their  Presbyteries  to  do  so  ; 
but  it  is  apparent  from  a  glance  at  the  return,  that  they  seldom 
exceed  the  prescribed  amount.  On  the  other  hand,  congregations 
formerly  paying  old  ministers  beyond  £35,  now  pay  new  ministers 
exactly  £35;  and  it  is  feared  only  pay  that  sum,  just  because  the 
government  regulations  make  it  necessary.  Wherever  the  bounty 
cannot  be  got  without  payment  of  a  particular  stipend,  the  requisite 
sum  is  paid  and  no  more  ;  such,  wdth  occasional  exceptions,  is  be* 
coming  the  practice.  Three  old  rural  congregations,  which  from 
change  of  ministers  fell  under  the  regulations  during  the  past  year, 
and  who  paid  the  former  ministers  not  more  stipend  than  from  £l0 
to  £l5,  at  once  made  up  the  £35  to  secure  the  bounty,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  prevalent  distress ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  many  con- 
gregations  could  well  pay  far  more  stipend  than  they  do  at  present.* 
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This  simple  statement  speaks  volumes.  It  shows,  at  once, 
the  bad  character  of  regium  donum  influence  over  the  people, 
and  reflects  no  credit  on  the  liberality  of  the  people  themselves. 
They  like  to  have  Christian -instruction  well  enough,  but,  then, 
they  like  somebody  else  to  pay  for  it  for  them.  Their  love  for 
their  religion  scarcely  admits  a  discount. 

Mr.  Mathews  next  proceeds  to  compare  the  presbyterians  of 
the  General  Assembly  with  certain  voluntary  churches  in  Ire¬ 
land,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former : — 

*  There  are  three  small  presbyterian  bodies  in  Ulster,  who  accept 
no  royal  bounty ;  and  their  congregations  which  are  suffering  under 
the  same  difhculties  as  their  neighbours,  pay  more  than  double 
the  average  stipend  of  the  endowed  congregations.  One  of  these 
bodies,  called  the  Eastern  Reformed  Synod,  has  indeed  largely  in¬ 
creased  its  stipend  this  year.  Other  protestant  dissenters  (not  of  the 
presbyterian  denomination),  in  despite  of  all  local  pressure,  likewise 
pay  towards  their  own  religious  interests  a  much  greater  average 
sum  than  the  presbyterians  of  the  synods  receiving  parliamentary 
support.' 

Ill  the  last  place  Mr.  Mathews  refers  to  the  intimation  in 
Dr.  Morgan's  letter  respecting  an  increase  of  regium  donum^ 
in  doing  which  he  administers  a  severe  reproof  to  the  state- 
paid  presbyterians  which  should  make  both  ministers  and  people 
blush. 

'Allusions,*  he  says,  'are  made  in  Dr.  Morgan’s  letter  to  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  bounty,  from  the  inadequacy  of  £*75  to  maintain  the 
ministers  during  the  present  high  price  of  provisions.  To  many 
similar  communications  from  other  quarters,  I  have  pointed  out  as 
an  answer,  the  payment  of  the  congregations  to  their  ministers  when 
contrasted  with  all  around  them;  for  while  in  the  commonest  hedge 
or  infant  school,  the  children  give  each  a  penny  a  week,  the  Presby¬ 
terian  ministers,  for  affording  religious  instruction,  do  not  receive 
from  their  people  at  the  rate  of  even  one  farthing  a  week  ! !  Other 
denominations  are  taxed  for  a  parliamentary  grant,  to  enable  the 
Presbyterian  laity  to  support  their  ministers ;  and  by  additional  taxn- 
'  tion  still  further  to  relieve  that  laity  who  contribute  so  little  to  this 
object  themselves,  would  be  unjust  to  those  other  denominations 
who  have  entirely  to  pay  their  own  ministers,  and  do  it  liberally  and 
cheerfully.* 

This  is  home-striking.  It  could  scarcely  be  better  done ;  and 
we  trust  it  will  have  the  effect  of  rousing  the  reflective  faculties 
of  some,  while  it  mantles  the  cheeks  of  the  more  modest  with  a 
blush.  Let  not  state-church-men  talk  of  respectability,  as  they 
sometimes  do.  Begging  is  no  respectable  employment,  though 
it  were  at  the  doors  of  the  palace  of  Queen  Victoria.  Begging 
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that  others  should  be  taxed,  in  order  to  enrich  ourselves,  is  still 
less  respectable.  The  labourer  who  daily  plies  his  spade,  and 
lives  on  what  it  produces,  is  a  respectable  and  independent  man 
compared  with  the  proud  pauper  who  begs  a  large  supply  at 
the  gates  of  princes,  and  is  the  object  of  their  insults,  or  their 
scorn ;  how  much  more  so  the  Christian  minister,  who  ‘  lives  by 
the  gospel  P 

The  exposure  made  by  Mr.  Mathews  of  the  endowed  presby- 
terian  church  of  Ulster,  has  been  felt,  and  will  be  for  many  days 
to  come.  To  get  over  the  fact,  ‘  that  the  average  sura  paid  by 
each  Ulster  presbyterian,  is  only  ten  pence  farthing  per  annum, 
the  ‘  Belfast  News  Letter,’  says  the  ‘  Scotsman,’  leferred  magnilo- 
quently  to  the  mighty  operations  carried  on  by  the  Ulster 
church  ^  in  India  and  Damascus.’  He  was  so  rash  as  to  ‘  chal¬ 
lenge  comparison  between  endowed  and  unendowed  presbyterian- 
ism.  The  ‘  Scotsman  ’  accepted  the  challenge,  and  the  result  is 
what  might  have  been  anticipated,  increased  disgraee  to  the 
endowed  presbyterianism  of  Ireland.  The  sum  contributed  last 
ecclesiastical  year,  by  the  Irish  presbyterian  church  for  mis¬ 
sions,  home  and  foreign,  was  £8,703.  17s.  5d. ;  but  the  seces¬ 
sion  church,  with  a  population  of  only  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand,  raised  for  similar  missions,  £15,078.  8s.  yd.,  a  sum 
proportionally  more  than  five  times  greater  than  the  endowed 
church.  We  do  not  give  the  ‘  Scotsman’s’  whole  case,  only  part 
of  it.  Again  he  says : — 

'  There  is  another  way  of  stating  the  case,  which,  however  unwill¬ 
ing  the  Cook  organ  may  be  to  see,  cannot  but  open  his  eyes  to  the 
egregious  mistake  he  has  committed  in  mooting  the  comparison. 
Besides  paying  all  their  own  expenses,  the  following  congregations 
of  the  Scotch  Secession  raised,  during  the  year  ending  1st  of  May, 
1847,  the  follow'ing  sums  for  missionary  and  benevolent  purposes  : — • 

Regent-place,  Glasgow . Dr.  Taylor . . .  ...£‘2,920  15  3i 

Greyfriars,  do . Dr.  King  .  2,178  8  10 

Wellington-street,  do . Dr.  Robson  _  1,136  2  7 

Broughton-place.  Edinburgh. .  Dr.  Brown .  793  14  8^ 

Rose-street,  do . Mr.  McGilchrist. .  791  14  1 

Bresto-street,  do . Dr.  Peddie .  533  0  3 

South  Church  of  Perth,  do.  . .  Dr.  Young .  334  3  5 


£8,687  19  U 

The  total  sum  raised  for  the  same  purposes  in  the  same  period 
by  the  Irish  presbyterian  church,  was,  according  to  its  organ, 
£8,/ 03.  17s.  5d.  Let  our  Belfast  friend  try  what  he  can  make 
of  that  fact,  that  seven  unendowed  presbyterian  congregations 
lu  Scotland  do  as  much  as  the  whole  four  hundred  and  fifty-one 
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endowed  presbyterian  con greg^at ions  in  Ireland  !  Let  him  look 
at  this,  and  then  repeat  the  proposition  he  has  so  solemnly  and 
foolishly  laid  down ;  *  The  voluntary  spirit  is  not  a  missionary 
spirit,  nor  ever  was,  nor  ever  will  be  !'  ‘  Solemnly  and  foolishly,' 
indeed ;  and  we  may  add,  ignorantly  and  impiously ;  for  the 
proposition  is  a  lie  against  the  genius  and  the  history  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  That  the  man  could  write  such  a  sentence,  is  aecounted 
for  on  the  ground  of  his  ignorance  of  true  religion,  of  the  early 
spread  of  Christianity,  and  of  wdiat  other  religious  communities, 
besides  his  own,  are  doing,  combined  with  wonder  at  the  fact, 
that  the  presbyterian  church  of  Ulster,  which,  until  a  few  years 
ago,  did  not  possess  a  single  missionary,  has  raised  nearly  .€9,000. 
in  one  year  for  missionary  purposes  1  Not  habituated  to  look 
beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  ecclesiastical  inclosure,  he  docs 
not  know  that  all  rejilly  eflective  missionary  operations,  both 
home  and  foreign,  have  been  conducted  by  the  voluntary  prin¬ 
ciple ;  and  not  accustomed  to  study  his  llible,  he  is  ignorant 
that  the  voluntary  spirit  is  the  Christian  spirit ;  if  there  be  first 
a  willing  mind,  it’  (the  contribution)  Ms  accepted  according  to 
w  hat  a  man  hath,'  2  Cor.  viii.  12  ; — and  that,  in  fact,  voluntary¬ 
ism  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  all  true  religion,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  cornpulsoryism  being  anti-christian  and  wicked. 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  a  clearer  idea  of  the  actual  pay¬ 
ments  made  by  Irish  presbyterian  congregations  towards  the 
support  of  their  ministers,  we  present  the  follow  ing  statement : 
'There  are, — 

16  Congregations  who  pay  under  £10  stipend  per  annum. 

1 7  do.  do.  20  do. 

245  do.  do.  35  do.’* 

A  Presbyterian  Layman  in  Londonderry  Standard, 

But  our  readers  w  ill  say  these  are  small  congregations— con¬ 
gregations  consisting  of,  perhaps,  twenty  or  thirty  poor  people. 
Take,  then,  the  follow  ing  extract  from  the  same  pen : — 

*I  observe  one  congregation  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  families, 
or  about  eleven  hundred  who  raise  the  sum  of  seven  pounds 

TEN  SHILLINGS  STIPEND  onne/wiybr  their  minister  !  ’Tis  a  fact, — 
seven  pounds  ten  shillings,  or  about  three  half-pence  per  annum  for 
each  individual.  ♦  *  ♦  Another  congregation  in  the  Uoute 

Presbytery,  consisting  of  three  hundred  families,  or  fifteen  hundred 
persons,  whose  annual  liberality  of  stipend  lor  their  minister  is  the 
munificent  sum  of  THIRTEEN  POUNDS.  And  in  the  Ballymena  Pres¬ 
bytery,  a  congregation  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  families,  or 
about  five  hundred  and  fifty  individuals,  are  just  able  to  raise  the 
sum  of  £5. 28.  5d.  sterling,  per  annum,  for  their  pastor.  Another,  in 
the  Armagh  Presbytery,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
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Jamilies,  or  seven  hundred  and  ten  persons,  pay  a  stipend  of  FIVE' 
POUNDS ;  and  another,  in  Down,  numbering  one  hundred  and  ten 
families  or  five  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  out  of  their  liberality, 
value  their  minister  at  six  pounds  ten.* 

Let  our  readers  reflect  on  this,  lind  they  will  have  a  glorious 
illustration  of  the  Christian  influence  of  regium  donum  on  the 
presbytcrians  of  Ulster.  Niggardly  as  they  are  in  paying  their 
stipends,  they  show  themselves  not  less  so  as  to  missionary  con¬ 
tributions  ;  some  congregations  contributing  only  a  few  shillings, 
and  others  nothing,  to  their  own  missionary  schemes,  whether 
home  or  foreign ! 

We  have  now  accomplished  what  we  intended;  and  we  trust 
that  the  exposure  of  the  working  of  the  royal  bounty  among 
the  Ulster  presbyterains  will  have  the  effect  of  opening  the  eyes 
of  some  of  the  blind;  and  of  leading  those  wdio  say,  ‘  We  see,^ 
to  take  the  step,  and  assume  the  position,  to  which  they  are 
called  ccpially  by  the  voice  of  equity,  the  claims  of  truth,  and 
the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  To  continue  the  present 
system  is  to  inflict  terrible  injury  on  the  religion  of  Ireland. 
Protestantism  may  well  wither  under  its  operation,  and  those 
who  are  concerned  for  its  healthy  and  vigorous  growth,  should 
address  themselves,  in  good  earnest,  to  the  extinction  of  the 
evil.  What  we  have  noted,  supplies  practical  evidence  of  the 
injurious  influence  of  state  grants  for  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
and  w  e  trust  that  some  of  our  senators  will  take  an  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  subject. 
A  more  certain  mode  of  perpetuating  popery  cannot  be  devised 
than  thus  to  extinguish  the  zeal  and  self-reliance  of  protestant- 
ism.  The  latter  must  be  freed  from  its  trammels,  and  be 
purified  in  its  spirit, in  order  that  it  should  successfully  compete 
with  the  former. 

Let  then  the  voluntaries  of  Ulster  agitate  the  whole  question 
of  state  endowments.  Let  them  examine  it  thoroughly,  and 
fearlessly  expose  all  the  evils  of  regium  donum  influenee.  Let 
them  demand  for  truth  emancipation  from^  state  control.  Let 
them  be  firm,  steady,  fearless,  persevering,  hopeful.  And,  if 
the  General  Assembly  will  not  act  aright,  let  all  voluntaries 
within  her  pale  come  out  from  her  and  be  separate,  and  thus 
secure  for  tlu^mselves  a  character  for  consistency  and  love  of 
truth. 
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Art,  II. — Travels  in  Western  Africa,  in  1845  and  1846,  comprising  a 
Journey  from  Whydah,  through  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  to  Adofoodia, 
in  the  Interior,  By  John  Duncan.  In  Two  Volumes,  small  8vo. 
pp.  xxiii,  618.  London;  Bentley.  1847, 

We  can  well  remember  the  anxious  curiosity  and  melancholy 
forebodings,  generally  too  well  justified  by  the  event,  witli 
which,  in  our  younger  days,  every  new  attempt  to  explore  the 
great  African  interior  was  watched  and  followed.  Frequency 
and  the  gradual  clearing  away  of  doubts  and  difficulties  may 
have  abated  somewhat  of  its  intensity,  but  the  feeling  still  exists, 
changed,  however,  from  a  restless  desire  for  the  solution  of 
geographieal  problems,  or  an  inordinate  craving  for  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  scientific  facts,  to  a  deep  and  painful  conviction  that, 
both  in  conscience  and  policy,  Africa  has  to  claim  from  us  the 
discharge  of  an  enormous  debt ;  and  to  a  strong  hope  that  the 
movements  of  the  traveller,  the  merchant,  and  the  missionary 
are  forwarding,  in  different  ways  but  with  combined  result,  the 
political  and  moral  elevation  of  the  dark  races. 

Till  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  our  knowledge  of 
Africa,  beyond  a  few  portions  of  coast  and  frontier,  was  alto¬ 
gether  uncertain  and  obscure.  AVe  had,  indeed,  ceased  to  talk 
of  the  kingdom  of  Prester  John  ;  but  the  fountains  of  the  Nile, 
the  central  sea,  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  the  magnificent 
emporium  of  Timbuetoo,  still  remained  as  objects  of  intense 
interest,  and  eoncerning  whieh  our  curiosity  was  most  unlikely 
to  be  gratified.  Brave  and  persevering  men  were,  liowever, 
found  from  time  to  time,  w  illing  to  encounter  the  certainty  of 
suft’ering  and  the  risk  of  life,  that  these  and  other  far  more 
important  questions  of  discovery  and  philanthropy  might  be 
resolved.  And  their  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain  ;  the  moun¬ 
tain  range  has  shrunk  both  in  dimensions  and  in  distance ;  the 
great  lake  has  been  in  part  coasted ;  recent  explorations  seem 
to  have  ascertained  the  origin  and  course  of  the  ‘  River  of 
Egypt  /  and  the  onee  flourishing  centre  of  commerce  between 
the  Negro  and  the  Moor,  has  sunk  to  a  mere  entrepot,  crushed 
by  the  exactions  of  robber-hordes,  and  struggling  well-nigh  in 
vain  to  preserve  a  nominal  independence  and  an  unprofitable 
traffic.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable,  that  there  are  at 
present  no  very  diffieult  questions  to  be  solved  respecting  the 
interior  of  Africa.  We  may  fairly  infer  the  unknown  from  the 
known  circumstances;  and,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to 
become  aequainted  with  the  geography  and  ethnology  of  the 
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unexplored  spaces,  we  may  now,  without  any  painful  repression 
of  curiosity,  leave  all  farther  illustration  to  the  gradual  but 
certain  progression  of  discovery.  It  should  seem,  too,  that  in 
the  other  and  higher  view,  the  well-wisher  to  his  fellow-men 
may  not  have  been  altogether  without  intimations  of  success. 
That  local  impressions,  favourable  to  moral  and  religious  im¬ 
provement,  have  been  made,  we  have  reasonable  evidence  ;  and 
there  are,  we  think,  fair  indications  that  a  better  state  of  feeling 
is  beginning  to  extend  itself  among  both  princes  and  people. 
Things  are  still,  we  admit,  in  a  bad  condition  ;  but,  whoever 
may  have  compared  the  statements  of  the  earlier  travellers  with 
those  of  our  own  time,  will  probably  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  the  purer  influences  of  European  civilization  have  not 
remained  altogether  unknown  or  unfelt.  The  details  of  Mr. 
Duncan’s  journey  supply  something  beyond  constructive  evi¬ 
dence  in  this  direction ;  and,  if  the  king  of  Dahomey  may  bo 
taken  as  a  fair  example  of  the  despots  of  Africa,  it  should  seem 
that  monarchs  nearer  home  might  take  lessons  in  his  school, 
with  signal  advantage  both  to  themselves,  their  subjects,  and 
their  neighbours. 

It  is,  however,  time  that,  instead  of  touching  on  matters  of 
speculation,  we  should  set  forth  something  of  the  special  and 
tangible,  as  presented  in  the  volumes  before  us.  The  first  thing 
that  strikes  the  reader  is  the  rare  singleness  of  purpose  with 
which  Mr.  Duncan  tells  his  story,  lie  is  simply  and  thoroughly 
a  man  of  business ;  he  gives  us  little  of  artistic  description,  and 
nothing  whatever  of  those  ingenious  digressions  which  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  travelling  are  so  ape  to  suggest,  and  of  which  the 
traveller  is  commonly  so  ready  to  avail  himself.  Yet  is  there 
no  deficiency  of  interest  in  the  narrative ;  attention  is  arrested 
throughout;  and  without  the  pretensions  of  a  highly  scientific 
production,  the  book  is  deserving  of  all  commendation,  as  a 
valuable  work,  giving  both  extension  and  definition  to  our 
knowledge  of  negro-land.  Two-thirds  of  the  first  volume  are 
occupied  by  preliminary  matter,  details  of  preparation,  and 
incidental  notices  of  native  character  and  customs.  A  more 
appalling  view  of  human  nature  in  its  lowest  stage  of  mental 
and  moral  depravation,  has  seldom  been  presented  to  our  view ; 
along  the  whole  line  of  coast  traversed  or  visited  by  'Sir.  Dun¬ 
can,  every  indication  of  moral  principle  seems  to*  have  been 
clfac'cd  by  the  slave-trade.  To  say  nothing  of  the  European 
.residents,  permanent  or  occasional,  who  are,  with  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  engaged  in  the  darkest  atrocities  of  the  traffic,  the  miser¬ 
able  natives,  from  the  caboceer  to  the  canoe-men,  seem  to  have 
lost,  from  their  immediate  and  incessant  contact  with  civilized 
depravitvfthe  power  or  the  wisli  to  discriminate  between  good 
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RUd  evil.  Lying,  cheating,  stealing,  might  stand  as  heads  of 
sections  in  the  Fantee  code  of  morals.  The  virtues  of  private 
life  are  extinct ;  the  ties  of  kindred  can  have  no  existence  where 
the  coarsest  polygamy  prevails.  And  for  all  this  there  is  no 
remedy,  while  slavery  exists ;  and  exist  it  will  and  must,  so  long 
as  there  is  but  one  government  in  the  world  that  is  sincerely 
desirous  of  expelling  the  accursed  thing.  The  French  are  but 
half-hearted  in  the  work  ;  and,  as  for  our  transatlantic  coadju¬ 
tors,  *  Whoever  heard  of  an  American  man-of-w'ar  capturing  a 
slaver?'  For  the  implication  we  are  not  responsible  ;  it  is  Mr. 
Duncan  himself  w  ho  asks  the  question. 

Mr.  Duncan's  name  indicates  the  land  of  his  birth.  Ilis 
parents  w  ere  of  ‘  humble  '  station,  and  his  early  occupation  w  as 
agriculture,  tlie  best  preparative  for  a  rough  career.  lie  was 
born  in  1805,  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  enlisted  in  the  First 
Regiment  of  Life  Guards.  'Of  robust  health  and  an  athletic 
frame,'  his  steady  habits  made  him  an  excellent  soldier;  and 
his  leisure  hours  were  assiduously  improved  by  useful  study. 
Finding  the  performance  of  merely  routine  duty  more  exhaust¬ 
ing  than  activity,  he  obtained  his  discharge,  '  on  the  conditions 
of  the  late  good  conduct  w  arrant,  early  in  1839,'  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  master-at-arms  to  the  Niger  expedition.  Our  readers 
must  too  well  remember  the  fate  of  that  disastrous  enterprise. 
Of  more  than  three  hundred  ‘  brave  and  talented '  men,  five 
only  survived.  It  has,  we  believe,  been  usual  to  represent  this 
as  a  result  wliich  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  expedition ;  the  fact,  however,  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked,  that  the  natives  invariably  spoke  of  the  season  as 
peculiarly  fatal,  even  to  themselves.  Mr.  Duncan  himself  did 
not  conm  ofi’  unscathed.  In  a  skirmish  with  the  natives  of  the 
Cape  Verd  islands,  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  leg  by  a 
poisoned  arrow  ;  and  during  a  subsequent  severe  attack  of  fever  at 
Fernando  Po,  symptoms  of  gangrene  showed  themselves,  neces¬ 
sitating  the  most  powerful  and  painful  applications.  His  con¬ 
stitutional  vigor  was  ultimately  restored,  but  '  the  injured  limb 
never  quite  recovered  its  original  firmness  and  elasticity.*  Yet 
neither  danger  nor  suffering  could  quell  the  dauntless  and 
enterprising  spirit ;  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Geographical 
Society,  proposing  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa  up  to  the 
Kong  mountains,  by  a  route  hitherto  unknown  to  Europeans. 
His  plan  was  approved,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  patron¬ 
age  conceded  to  him  was  of  a  very  costly  kind.  The  Admiralty 
ordered  him  a  free  passage  to  the  coast ;  and  be  obtained  from 
the  Colonial  and  Foreign  departments  official  recommendations 
to  the  governors  and  commissariats  of  the  different  settlements. 
The  Royal  Geographical  Society  supplied  the  necessary  apparatus 
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for  geographical  observation,  with  the  addition  of  a  ^  small 
Slim  of  money.*  These  were  his  resources,  aided  by  a  few  con¬ 
tributions  from  private  individuals ;  and,  thus  furnished,  he  set 
forth  on  his  perilous  adventure,  relying  on  his  own  stout  he<yt 
and  strong  hand  ;  not,  >ve  would  hope,  unmindful  of  that  guid¬ 
ing  and  protecting  Power,  without  whose  presence  neither 
courage  nor  strength  can  avail. 

It  had  been  the  original  intention  of  Mr.  Duncan  to  take  the 
Ashaiitee  road,  and  with  that  view  he  landed  at  ("ape  Coast. 
In  answer,  however,  to  his  application,  stating  the  object  of  his 
journey,  and  asking  permission  to  pass  through  Coomassie  on 
his  way  to  the  Kong  mountains,  he  received  only  a  qualified 
assent ;  the  negro  monarch  offered  a  friendly  reception  at  his 
capital,  but  refused  any  further  concession.  It  may  have  been 
fortunate  that  the  Ashantee  line  was  thus  closed,  since  even 
if  faith  were  kept,  which  may  be  doubted,  the  hill  country 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
journey.  Disappointed  in  this  direction,  Mr.  Duncan  fixed  on 
Whydah  as  the  point  from  which  to  make  his  next  movement ; 
and  the  application  for\varded  from  that  place  to  the  king  of 
Dahomey  was  entirely  successful.  At  this  point  of  his  adventure, 
he  seems  to  have  been  led  by  circumstances,  and  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  men  who  were,  by  local  knowledge  and  experience, 
best  qualified  to  advise,  into  a  sonxewhat  different  course  of 
action  from  that  which  was  originally  contemplated.  Without 
assuming  any  thing  of  a  positively  official  character,  he  appears 
to  have  availed  himself  dexterously  and  effectively  of  his  military 
dress  and  accoutrements,  in  places  and  difficulties  where  the 
plain  habit  of  a  civilian  might  have  failed  to  command  defer¬ 
ence  or  insure  safety.  lie  travelled,  moreover,  with  an  impo¬ 
sing  cseort  of  ‘  twenty  people  to  earry  baggage,  provisions, 
and  cowries ;  of  the  last  artiele  he  complains  as  ^  a  very 
awkward  money,  requiring  one  man  to  carry  two  pounds’ 
worth.*  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  scanty  means  originally 
placed  at  his  disposal,  were  not  sufficient  to  furnish  and  main¬ 
tain  such  an  equipment  as  this,  and  we  find  him  gratefully 
recording  the  generous  aid  of  two  or  three  among  the  more 
wealthy  residents.  Mr.  Hutton,  a  merehant  and  factor,  aided 
him  most  kindly  and  liberally ;  while  Don  Francisco  de  Suza, 
a  regular  and  wholesale  dealer  in  slaves,  who  had  lost,  at  differ¬ 
ent  times,  twenty-two  entire  eargoes,  through  the  vigilance  of 
Kuglish  cruisers,  supplied  him  with  goods  to  the  amount  of 
an  hundred  pounds,  putting  aside  every  offer  of  remuneration. 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  June,  1845,  that  Mr.  Duncan  set  out 
for  the  capital.  The  commencement  of  his  journey  was  not 
encouraging;  a  heavy  rain  was  falling,  and  he  reached  his 
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evening  quarters  thoroughly  drenched.  This,  in  any  country, 
would  have  been  sutHciently  annoying,  hut  in  Afriea  it  was 
positively  disheartening,  and  the  temporary  absenee  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  attendant  aggravated  the  evil.  Nor  was  this  all ;  these 
were  the  mere  accidents  of  journeying,  and  the  traveller  in 
Dahomey  does  not  reckon  on  the  snug  housing  of  an  English 
inn.  Mr.  Duncan  might  be  content  to  dry  his  soaked  dra¬ 
pery,  to  tend  his  wet  and  weary  horse,  and  to  cook  his  own 
supper,  had  these  been  the  preliminaries  to  sound  and  secure 
repose.  But  there  was  treachery  in  his  camp,  and  he  knew  it ; 
he  w  as  surrounded  by  a  '  set  of  villains  ready  to  rob  him  when 
an  opportunity  should  offer,’  and  quite  as  ready  to  make  that 
opportunity  by  taking  away  life,  but  for  their  thorough  coward¬ 
ice.  A  few  hours  made,  outwardly  at  least,  some  change  for  the 
better ;  '  I  hired,’  he  says,  *  some  assistant  carriers,  and  my 
people  were  in  better  marching  order,  and  all  seemed  comfort¬ 
able,  and  myself  happy.’  As  he  advanced  on  his  route,  he 
found  fair  accommodation  and  deferential  treatment,  due  in  part 
to  the  king’s  orders,  but  mainly,  no  doubt,  to  the  expectation  of 
reward.  In  this  part  of  the  world,  as  in  all  others,  interest  is 
the  influential  agent;  and  he  was  often  indebted  to  a  liberal 
distribution  of  cowries,  needles,  or  thimbles,  for  a  much  more 
cordial  reception  than  the  royal  mandate  might  otherwise  have 
ensured.  The  road  itself  seems  to  have  been  good,  and  the 
scenery  pleasant;  with  some  of  the  accompaniments,  the  case 
was  different :  — 

‘  At  this  place  we  passed  through  a  swarm  of  locusts.  No  one 
w'ho  has  not  witnessed  such  a  scene  can  form  an  idea  of  the  immense 
numbers  crowded  together.  Well  might  the  Egyptians  dread  sUch 
visitors!  Upon  our  approach  to  the  spot  where  the  swarm  com¬ 
menced,  the  noise  was  similar  to  that  of  a  heavy  blast  of  wind  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  forest  of  trees,  or  like  the  noise  of  a  heavy  shower  of 
hail.  This  was  caused  by  their  passing  to  got  out  of  our  way. 
My  horse  at  first  felt  alarmed;  but,  after  being  urged  by  the  whip 
and  spur,  he  went  amongstthem,  killing  many  hundreds  as  he  passed, 
although  they  are  so  very  nimble;  but  their  excessive  number  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  getting  out  of  the  way.  They  were  about  the  size 
of  a  grasshopper,  or  a  little  stouter,  of  the  colour  of  a  bee.  Their 
wings  were  not  full  grown,  which  may  account  for  their  not  being 
able  to  get  out  of  the  way  ;  I  was  told  afterwards  that  they  were  not 
half  grown.* — Vol.  i.  p.  213. 

Mr.  Duncan  reached  the  capital,  Abomey,  on  the  10th,  and 
was  immediately  conducted  to  a  commodious  dwelling,  where 
a  cordial  greeting  awaited  him  from  Mayho,  the  '  king*8  prime 
minister/  who  is  described  as  a  warm-hearted  and  disinterested 
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person,  a  character  somewhat  rare,  we  believe,  at  an  African 
court,  however  common  it  may  be  among  ourselves.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  now  made  for  a  public  presentation  on  the^  following 
morning,  an  honourable  distinction,  in  which  curiosity  had 
probably  no  small  share,  since  it  is  part  of  the  state  ceremonial 
to  delay  the  public  reception  for  a  considerable,  but  indefinite 
number  of  days.  At  the  appointed  hour,  Mr.  Duncan,  in  the 
showy  uniform  of  the  life-guards,  his  little  charger  dressed 
out  iu  martial  array,  with  full  armament  of  holster  and 
carbine,  was  on  his  way  to  the  palace.  More  senses  than  one 
were  annoyed  by  the  exposure  of  mutilated  cjircases,  in  strange 
attitudes,  and  various  stages  of  decomposition,  none  of  which, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  the  victims  of  caprice  or  savage 
custom;  they  had  been  thus  punished  for  actual  crime,  and 
after  regular  trial.  The  walls  of  the  royal  residence  w^ere  orna¬ 
mented  by  a  range  of  human  skulls,  the  trophies  of  w^ar,  at 
intervals  of  thirty  feet.  The  interview  was  managed  after  the 
most  approved  forms  of  African  and  European  ceremonial.  The 
natives  grovelled  on  the  earth,  and  threw  dust  upon  their  heads 
before  their  monarch,  while  Mr.  Duncan  saluted,  by  special  re¬ 
quest,  in  the  military  fashion  of  England.  His  arms  and  sol¬ 
dierly  garniture  were  closely  inspected,  and  honoured  with  royal 
approbation.  *  White  men,’  said  the  king,  ‘  know  everything.’ 
The  Dahomans  have  no  cavalry,  and  when  one  of  their  great 
men  mounts  a  horse,  he  is  invariably  held  on  by  an  attendant 
on  either  side.  When,  therefore,  the  English  lifeguardsman 
prepared,  at  the  king’s  desire,  to  go  through  the  horse  exer¬ 
cise,  two  attendants  were  ordered  to  take  the  usual  station  : — 

•  This  I  did  not  properly  understand  at  first,  not  knowing  their 
language,  but  after  retiring  a  sufficient  distance  from  his  majesty, 
clear  of  the  soldiery,  I  formed  a  circle  to  the  right.  My  two  sol¬ 
diers  signified  that  1  must  not  form  a  circle  to  the  right,  the  king 
alone  possessing  that  privilege ;  whereupon  I  countermarched,  and 
began  a  sharp  trot,  urging  my  two  soldiers  to  keep  out  of  the  way, 
but  all  was  of  no  avail.  I  then  halted,  and  desired  my  interpreter 
to  tell  the  king  that  Englishmen  never  required  holding  on  their 
horse ;  upon  which  he  seemed  surprised,  and  told  me  to  do  as  I 
thought  proper,  but  begged  me  rather  not  to  ride  for  his  gratification 
than  to  run  any  risk ;  I  again  assured  him  that  there  was  no  danger, 
and  put  my  horse  in  motion,  just  at  a  trot,  and  then  a  gallop.  The 
king  then  stood  up,  clapping  his  hands  in  approbation.  Upon 
which  the  whole  assembled  multitude  followed  the  example,  which 
much  terrified  my  horse.’ — Ib.  p.  222. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  grand  exhibition,  which 
had  evidently  been  prepared  for  tlie  occasion,  and  to  which  the 
caracoling  and  sword-play  of  the  British  dragoon  were  but  the 
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introduction,  was  reserved  for  another  day.  The  king,  who  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  ‘tall  athletic  man,  about  forty-three  years  of  age, 
with  pleasing  expression  and  good  features,'  seems  to  have  been 
anxious  to  compare  as  closely  as  possible  the  military  habits  of 
his  subjects  with  those  of  Europeans,  and  had  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  reviewing  a  large  division  of  his  warriors  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  white  soldier.  His  army,  though  irregular,  is  not 
without  discipline.  Although  the  column  and  the  echelon  are 
unknown  in  Dahoman  tactics,  the  troops  are  duly  regimented 
under  distinct  commanders ;  their  fire  is  heavy,  their  move¬ 
ments  are  combined,  and  their  rush  to  the  charge  or  the  storm, 
rapid  and  direct.  To  some  of  our  readers  it  may  be  a  novelty 
to  learn  that  no  small  portion  of  this  black  militia  consists  of 
women,  and,  if  appearances  may  be  trusted,  the  ladies  are  the 
fiercest  and  most  etfective  in  the  field.  The  king’s  wives  form 
a  distinct  regiment,  six  hundred  strong.  The  dress  is  light  and 
convenient;  the  arms  are  ‘a  long  Danish  musket  and  short 
sword  each,  as  well  as  a  sort  of  club.'  Much  barbarous  music 
accompanied  the  evolutions,  and  the  intervals  were  filled  up  by 
singing,  kneeling,  dust  throwing,  and  clamorous  professions  of 
loyalty.  The  very  interesting  display  to  which  all  this  was 
introductory,  must  be  told  in  extract :  - 

'After  this  procession,  which  consisted  altogether  of  about  eight 
thousand  women,  well  armed  and  clothed,  the  king  asked  me  to  go 
and  see  what  his  women- soldiers  were  about  to  perform.  I  was 
accordingly  conducted  to  a  large  space  of  broken  ground,  where 
fourteen  days  had  been  occupied  in  erecting  three  immense  prickly 
piles  of  green  bush.  These  three  clumps  or  piles,  of  a  sort  of  strong 
briar  or  thorn,  armed  with  the  most  dangerous  prickles,  were  placed 
in  line,  occupying  about  four  hundred  yards,  leaving  only  a  narrow 
passage  between  them,  sufficient  merely  to  distinguish  each  clump 
appointed  to  each  regiment.  These  piles  were  about  seventy  feet 
wide,  and  eight  feet  high.  Upon  examining  them  I  could  not  per¬ 
suade  myself  that  any  human  being,  without  boots  or  shoes,  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  attempt  to  pass  over  so  dangerous  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  most  efficiently  armed  plants  I  had  ever  seen.  Behind 
these  piles  already  mentioned,  were  yards,  or  large  pens,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  three  hundred  yards,  fenced  with  piles  seven  feet  high, 
thickly  matted  together  with  strong  reeds.  Enclosed  therein  were 
several  hundred  slaves  belonging  to  the  king.  It  may  be  well  to 
state  that  this  affair  was  entirely  got  up  to  illustrate  an  attack  upon  a 
town,  and  the  capture  of  prisoners,  who  are  of  course  made  slaves. 
After  waiting  a  short  time,  the  Apadomey  soldiers  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  at  about  two  hundred  yards  from,  or  in  front  of,  the  first  pile, 
were  they  halted  with  shouldered  arms.  In  a  few  seconds  the  word 
for  attack  was  given,  and  a  rush  was  made  towards  the  pile  with  a 
speed  beyond  conception,  and  in  less  than  one  minute  the  whole 
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body  had  passed  over  this  immense  pile,  and  had  taken  the  supposed 
town.  Each  of  the  other  piles  was  passed  with  equal  rapidity,  at 
intervals  of  twenty  minutes  ;  after  which  we  again  returned  to  our 
former  station  in  the  market  place.  Here  we  found  his  majesty  wait¬ 
ing  for  us.  He  anxiously  inquired  how  I  was  pleased  with  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  female  soldiers,  and  asked  if  1  thought  the  same 
number  of  Englishwomen  would  perform  the  same,  I,  of  course, 
answered,  no ;  we  had  no  female  soldiers  in  England,  but  we  had 
females  who  had  individually  and  voluntarily  equally  distinguished 
themselves.’ — Ib.  p.  231. 

The  regiments,  on  their  return,  passed  in  single  file,  each 
individual  leading  a  supposed  captive,  and  displaying  a  scalp, 
the  trophy  of  more  dangerous  fights.  The  king  introduced 
some  of  his  heroines  to  Mr,  Duncan,  and  obtained  for  one  of 
them,  Adadimo,  the  envied  honour  of  having  her  name  inscribed 
in  tlie  white  man’s  book.  This  was  followed  by  a  royal  speech, 
expressing  regret  that  so  few  Englishmen  visited  him,  and 
claiming  for  himself  the  same  pre-eminence  among  the  princes 
of  Africa,  as  that  which  distinguished  England  among  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  Mr.  Duncan  closes  his  description  of  this 
singular  military  spectacle  with  an  emphatic  compliment  to  the 
black  Amazons.  ‘  If  undertaking  a  campaign,’  he  says,  'I  should 
prefer  the  females  to  the  male  soldiers  of  this  country.  From 
all  I  have  seen  of  Africa,  I  believe  the  king  of  Dahomey  pos¬ 
sesses  an  army  superior  to  any  sovereign  w^est  of  the  Great 
Desert.’ 

The  festival,  which  had  been  '  got  up  at  an  enormous  expense,’ 
solely  in  honour  of  the  visitor,  now  became  more  varied,  but 
less  animated  in  its  character,  exhibiting  the  features  partly  of 
a  masquerade,  partly  of  a  splendid  display  of  personal  ornament 
and  otlicial  costume.  After  the  previous  demonstration  of  mili¬ 
tary  power,  the  monarch  seems  to  have  intended  a  similar  parade 
of  the  magnificence  of  his  court.  Ilis  officers  and  ministers 
danced  after  the  fashion  of  Dahomey,  royalty  itself  deigned  to 
execute  certain  bodily  undulations,  which  are  there  called  danc¬ 
ing,  and  there  was  mucli  bnftbonery,  and  great  clamour.  Mr. 
Duncan,  to  the  great  discrediting  of  his  taste,  thought  it  dull, 
and  got  sleepy,  whereupon  the  king  sent  him  a  ‘  fine  silver  snuff¬ 
box,’  with  a  message  by  the  prime  minister,  requesting  that  he 
would  remain  no  longer  than  he  found  it  pleasant  or  convenient. 
George  the  Fourth  could  not  have  been  more  gracefully  conde¬ 
scending.  An  execution  was  part  of  the  show,  and,  as  a  sign 
of  special  favour,  our  countrv’man  was  requested  to  officiate, 
that  his  majesty  might  see  the  ‘  capability  ’  of  the  dragoon 
sword,  ‘which  he  admired  much.’  The  business  was  left  in 
official  hands,  but  the  details  of  the  horrible  scene  might  as  well 
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have  been  spared.  Nothin"  could  exceed  the  courtesy  of  the 
king’s  deportment  throughout  this  great  Dahoman  holiday. 
•His  remarks  were  shrewd,  and  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  on 
the  whole,  very  creditable  to  his  feelings  as  an  absolute  mo¬ 
narch.  His  notions  as  a  military  moralist,  are,  we  imagine,  not 
greatly  more  rigorous  than  those  of  civilised  conquerors.  Va 
victis  "is  the  rule  with  all,  w  hether  in  Algiers  or  Dahomey.  One 
of  his  female  regiments  gives  no  quarter,  but  the  rest  are  more 
merciful,  and  only  make  slaves. 

Mr.  Duncan  now  became  anxious  about  the  prosecution  of 
his  journey,  but  delays  of  various  kinds  were  interposed,  and 
he  was  annoyed  by  a  whimsical  and  ill-timed  proposal  that  he 
should  previously  return  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
curing  from  Queen  Victoria  sundry  articles  of  English  manu¬ 
facture  in  silk  and  velvet.  All  these  difficulties,  however,  were 
at  last  disposed  of,  and,  on  the  9th  of  July,  he  went  forward, 
drums,  horns,  musketry,  and  ^  heavy  ordnance,’ announcing  that 
the  honoured  guest  had  begun  his  march.  One  hundred  picked 
men  formed  his  guard,  and  the  liberality  of  the  king  extended 
itself  to  every  part  of  his  equipment,  cowi  ies  and  rum  not  for¬ 
gotten.  A  few  days’  travelling  brought  him  to  the  avowed 
object  of  his  quest ;  but  the  description  of  the  mountains  which 
had  so  long  loomed  lofty  and  formidable  in  the  distance,  does 
not,  we  confess,  exactly  answer  our  expectations.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  impossible  under  the  circumstances  to  make  accurate 
observations,  but  we  suspect  that  an  ulterior  object,  which 
seems  to  have  settled  itself  verv  hrmlv  in  Mr.  Duncan’s  mind, 
had  some  share  in  diverting  his  attention.  We  extract  his  brief 
mineralogical  notice. 

‘  The  general  composition  of  the  Kong  Mountains,  occupied  by 
the  Mahees,  is  granite,  limestone,  marble,  and  ironstone.  On  the 
plains  or  valleys  1  found,  protruding  above  the  surface,  large  masses 
of  fused  iron  mixed  with  round  pebbles.  Several  fragments  I  broke 
off,  which  were  nearly  as  heavy  as  the  pure  ore.  The  outside  of 
these  masses  had  a  glazed  appearance.  From  the  north  to  the  south 
side  this  chain  of  mountains  does  not  exceed  foity-five  or  fifty 
miles.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  310. 

This  cursory  and  indistinct  survey  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
since  these  mountain  ranges,  with  their  offsets  and  outliers, 
seem  to  be  occupied  by  a  very  interesting  tenantry.  They 
separate,  moreover,  powerful  nations  from  each  other:  the 
Felatahs  of  the  interior  touch  them;  and  in  other  directions 
they  form  a  barrier  between  tribes  that  would  otherwise  be  in 
continual  strife.  They  are,  in  part,  possessed  by  the  Mahees, 
between  whom  and  the  Dahomans  there  has  been  recent  and 
destructive  warfare.  The  latter  were  the  victors ;  but,  although 
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the  Mahee  warriors  had  no  missile  weapon,  except  the  arrow, 
they  stood  gallantly  against  the  fire-arms  of  their  enemies.  The 
w’ar  seems  to  have  been  fatal  to  these  brave  men ;  many  w’ere 
slain,  some  made  captives,  and  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Duncan  had 
personal  evidence  of  the  noble  tenacity  with  which  they  had 
clung  to  their  independence.  Standing  on  an  elevated  point, 
he  looked  down  upon  a  glen  where  skulls  and  bones  of  men  and 
cattle  lay  thickly  strewed.  His  inquiries  were  answered  by  the 
information  that  these  were  the  remains  of  a  tribe  of  Mahees, 
who  had  preferred  death  to  surrender.  By  wounds,  by  disease, 
or  by  famine,  they  perished  ,  but  it  was  among  their  native 
rocks,  and  with  their  weapons  in  their  grasp. 

While  Mr.  Duncan  was  resident  at  Abomey,  he  had  frequent 
interviews  with  an  old  Mohammedan  priest,  who  told  him  of 
the  Dab-a-dab  mountains,  where  dwelt  Terrasso-weea,  also  a 
priest,  but  extensively  engaged  in  trade.  This  man,  he  said, 
was  living  in  Yaouri,  when  Mungo  Park  came  down  the  river, 
and  was  present  at  the  conflict  in  which  that  traveller  fell.  This 
was  quite  enough  to  kindle  the  imagination  of  his  auditor,  and 
from  that  moment  Mr.  Duncan  seems  to  have  determined  on 
obtaining,  by  whatever  means,  a  personal  conference  with  the 
merchant.  He  had  now  reached  the  assigned  termination  of 
his  journey,  and  from  the  high  ground  on  which  he  stood,  he 
could  discern  mountains  yet  more  distant,  and  there,  he  felt 
assured,  was  to  be  found  the  only  individual  who  could  tell  him 
the  true  storv  of  Park’s  disastrous  fate.  His  determination  was 
soon  taken ;  he  induced,  by  promises  and  persuasion,  his  two  pri¬ 
vate  servants  to  follow  him,  and  provided  only  with  a  few  articles 
for  presents  and  a  ‘  head  of  cowries,’  he  set  out  on  his  romantic  visit 
to  Terrasso-weea.  Happily  for  him,  that  name  was  a  talisman,  the 
implied  friendship  of  that  well-known  and  respected  person  served 
him  as  a  passport,  and  procured  him  admission  where  else  he 
would  have  been  shut  out,  and  his  path  closed.  Sometimes  he 
was  shrewdly  questioned,  and  in  one  instance  the  examination 
pressed  him  hard ;  the  Felattah  *  King’  of  Koma,  Chosee,  ask¬ 
ing  him  pointedly  how  he  ‘  happened  to  come  to  Abomey,  and 
if  he  had  ever  seen  that  great  warrior,  the  King  of  Dahomey.’ 
This  was  parried  by  a  partial  admission  that  he  had  seen  the 
mighty  chief,  and  by  a  tempting  proposal  to  import  muskets 
and  gunpowder  by  the  great  river.  In  this  way  he  passed  from 
one  town  to  another,  until  he  reached  the  great  town  of  Ado- 
foodia,  in  latitude  thirteen  degrees  six  minutes  north,  and  one 
degree  three  minutes  east  longitude.  Along  the  route  he  seems 
to  have  witnessed  a  lair  semblance  of  regular  labour  and  general 
prosperity ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt,  that  the  extinction  of 
slavery  would  remove  the  main  obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of 
Africa.  Adofoodia  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  central  mart,  populous 
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and  busy.  Here  he  found  Terrasso-weea,  and  the  kind  old  man 
gave  him  a  cordial  reception.  Singularly  enough,  Mr.  Duncan 
met  in  this  place,  with  a  former  acquaintance,  a  Tripolese  mer¬ 
chant,  who  recognised  him  as  one  of  the  adventurers  in  the 
disastrous  expedition  to  the  Niger.  Here,  too,  he  was  greeted 
‘  with  a  low  bow,'  by  a  ‘  tall  fine-looking  man,'  who  addressed 
him  in  Spanish  first  and  then  in  English.  This  person  proved 
to  be  a  liberated  slave  from  Bahia,  where  he  had  been  for  ten 
years  *  head-cook  to  the  firm  of  Boothby  and  Johnston,  of  Liver¬ 
pool.'  He  looked  back  to  that  time  with  regret,  and  it  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Duncan,  that  his  story  has  been  confirmed  by  his  old 
masters,  who  spoke  of  him  with  cordial  regard. 

The  received  tradition  respecting  the  fate  of  Mungo  Park 
and  his  companions,  rests  mainly  on  the  authority  of  Amadi 
Fatouraa,  who  accompanied  him  as  guide,  but  had  left  his 
service  just  before  the  deadly  collision  with  the  natives. 
This  man's  narrative  not  onlv  vindicated  himself  from  all 
blame,  but  claimed  for  him  merit  as  a  sufferer  on  Park's 

account  from  the  treacherv  of  the  subordinate  authorities  and 

_ » 

the  anger  of  the  king.  Terrasso-weea,  on  the  contrary,  unhe¬ 
sitatingly  affirmed  that  Fatouma  was  the  traitor ;  and  expressed 
a  strong  suspicion  that  the  chief  was  either  instigator  or  accom¬ 
plice.  He  was,  at  the  time,  residing  with  the  King  of  Yaouri,  as 
malaam,  or  priest,  and  he  said  that  the  entire  transaction  passed 
under  his  immediate  observation.  Excepting  in  a  few  circum¬ 
stantials,  his  statement  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  current 
report.  The  demand  for  toll,  or  wages,  on  pretext  of  non-pay¬ 
ment,  the  resistance  by  Park,  the  violent  conduct  of  the  autho¬ 
rities,  with  the  consequent  fight  and  massacre,  are  the  main  fea¬ 
tures  of  both  histories ;  and  where  they  differ,  that  now  before 
us  seems  to  be  in  all  respects  the  most  trustworthy.  Terrasso- 
weea  farther  expressed  an  opinion  that  with  a  little  more  cool¬ 
ness  and  promptitude,  the  party  might  have  escaped.  The  ge¬ 
neral  feeling  of  the  natives  was  with  Park,  and  it  was  not  until 
he  wounded  the  king's  messenger,  that  they  became  exaspe¬ 
rated.  If,  abstaining  from  direct  violence,  he  had  put  aside  the 
officer,  and  cast  off  from  the  shore,  it  is  probable  that  no  very 
earnest  opposition  would  have  been  made  to  his  departure. 

'  I  questioned  him  respecting  the  falls  represented  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  his  canoe  upsetting,  but  he  declared  that  there  are  no 
such  falls  as  to  impede  in  any  way  the  navigation  of  a  canoe  of  any 
size  for  more  than  two  hundred  miles  higher  up.  but  merely  a  rapid 
current  passing  between  some  large  boulders  of  granite,  between 
which  he  had  himself  passed  nearly  the  number  of  days  in  two  moons. 
He  further  stated  in  reply  to  questions  from  me,  that  Park  was  taken 
out  of  his  canoe  alive,  but  would  not  speak  when  taken  before  the 
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king[.  All  the  properly  in  the  canoe  was  claimed  by  the  kin^»  and 
some  of  it  distributed  in  presents  to  his  courtiers.  lb.  p.  182. 

Having  thus  effected  his  double  purpose,  Mr.  Duncan  pre¬ 
pared,  very  reluctantly  we  suspect,  for  his  return  journey,  which 
he  accomplished  without  material  difficulty.  The  officers  and 
men  whom  he  had  left  on  the  frontier  to  await  his  coming, 
were  relieved  by  his  re-appearance  from  their  apprehensions 
that,  the  defective  vigilance  which  had  permitted  his  evasion 
would  be  severely  visited  by  their  master. 

'I  had  been  cautioned  by  my  Dahoman  caboceer,  early  in  the 
morning  previous  to  our  marching,  not  to  touch  either  a  flower  or  a 
shrub  of  any  description,  or  even  pick  up  a  pebble,  as  I  liad  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing  when  I  observed  any  thing  new  on  my  journey. 

I  took  little  heed  of  this  wholesome  injunction,  supposing  that  his 
motives  were  merely  to  prevent  any  delay  on  the  road,  as  the  day 
was  likely  to  be  rainy.  Upon  observing  a  succession  of  this  plant, 
as  I  rode  along,  I  carelessly  laid  hold  of,  and  broke  off  a  portion  of 
the  stem  of  one  which  was  extremely  brittle.  A  yell  was  instantly 
raised  amongst  my  soldiers,  and  in  a  moment  it  was  snatched  out  of 
my  hand,  and  thrown  a  considerable  distance  from  the  path,  while 
another  soldier  seized  my  horse’s  head  and  pulled  it  on  one  side 
from  the  plant.  Upon  inquiring  the  cause  of  such  an  unceremonious 
proceeding,  I  was  a  sured  that  I  had  run  into  extreme  danger  my¬ 
self,  as  well  as  all  those  near  my  person,  as  this  plant  was  the  most 
deadly  poison  to  be  found  in  that  country,  and  tiiat  even  the  vapour 
from  a  fracture  or  w’ound  in  the  stem  or  any  other  part  of  it,  from 
which  a  milky  liquid  almost  in  a  stream  exudes,  which  comes  in 
contact  with  the  eye,  invariably  causes  total  blindness,  and  death 
immediately  if  any  particle  of  the  juice  comes  in  contact  with  the 
blood.’— Ib.  p.  194. 

Mr.  Duncan  states  further,  from  his  own  observation,  that 
in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  blindness  is  exceedingly  pre¬ 
valent,  not  only  among  the  liuman  habitants,  but  to  a  remark¬ 
able  extent  among  domestic  animals,  and  that  his  inquiries  on 
the  subject  were  invariably  answered  by  reference  to  this  active 
poison.  The  natives  of  the  hill-country  of  Dassa  are  said  to  em¬ 
ploy  it  in  warfare  with  destructive  effect  j  and  the  army  of 
Dahomey  was  not  long  since  compelled  to  desist  from  a  me¬ 
naced  invasion  by  the  simple  but  savage  expedient  of  poisoning 
the  wells.  These  mountaineers  appear  to  possess  the  secret  of 
extracting,  without  danger  to  themselves,  tlie  venomous  juices, 
and  this  fact,  if  ascertained,  would  suggest  the  probability  of 
exaggeration  as  to  the  extent  and  subtlety  of  their  injurious 
^eration.  The  description  of  the  plant  itself,  as  given  oy  Mr. 
Duncan,  shows  clearly  enough  that  it  belongs  to  the  Euphor- 
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biaceae,  a  tribe  including  a  large  proportion  of  the  vegetable 
poisons. 

The  fierceness  and  jealousy  with  which  these  negro  high¬ 
landers  guard  their  territory  showed  themselves  in  a  rather 
curious  way,  as  the  traveller  and  his  escort  passed  along  the 
mountain  road.  It  has  been  stated,  that  Mr.  Duncan  was  cau¬ 
tioned  against  ^picking  up  a  pebble*  while  on  this  forbidden 
ground.  He  forgot  or  disregarded  the  admonition ;  an  unusual 
specimen  attracted  his  attention,  and  it  had  no  sooner  been 
placed  in  his  hand,  than,  like  thfe  clansmen  of  Roderick  Dhn, 
armed  men  started  up  on  every  side.  The  noise  and  the  rush 
were  tremendous.  Mr.  Duncan's  guards  made  ready  to  repel 
aggression,  but  carefully  abstained  from  any  act  or  movement 
likely  to  provoke  it.  The  gestures  and  clamour  of  these  wild 
warriors  became  at  length  so  savage  and  exciting,  that  Mr.  Dun¬ 
can  proposed  to  try  the  effect  of  a  volley,  but  was  reminded  by 
his  Dahoman  conductor,  that,  however  irritating  all  this  might 
be,  it  was  not  unprovoked.  We  should  like  to  know  more  of 
these  mountain  races.  It  has  been  said  that  their  language  is 
identical  through  the  entire  range;  this,  however,  is  contradicted 
by  Mr.  Duncan,  we  doubt  not  ou  sufficient  grounds. 

The  expedition  reached  the  capital  on  the  24th  of  August, 
and  the  excellent  King  of  Dahomey,  who  might  have  justly  felt 
and  expressed  grave  displeasure,  contented  himself  with  asking, 
what  the  Queen  of  England  would  have  said,  if  her  subject  had 
been  killed  while  under  his  protection? 

It  is,  we  think,  abundantly  clear  from  all  this,  that  the  roads 
to  the  interior  are  by  no  means  blocked  up,  either  by  unreason¬ 
able  suspicion,  or  by  an  inhospitable  feeling  towards  strangers. 
Duriug  Mr.  Duncan’s  progress,  though  he  had  to  encounter 
some  shrewd  questioning,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  indispo¬ 
sition  anywhere  to  commercial  or  friendly  intercourse.  His 
word  was  taken ;  there  was  no  espionage,  no  gendarmerie,  no 
passport  system  ;  he  went  and  came  without  challenge  and  with¬ 
out  danger.  The  only  flaw  in  all  this  was  of  European  origin ; 
when  he  talked  of  traffic,  he  was  asked  if  he  would  purchase 
slaves. 

Here,  however,  we  must  close ;  not  that  we  have  exhausted 
either  the  extractive  or  the  suggestive  matter  of  the  book,  but 
we  are  trespassing  on  our  limits,  and  we  must  take  leave 
ot  Mr.  Duncan ;  not  without  recording  our  admiration  of  his 
energy  and  perseverance ;  expressing,  moreover,  a  hope  that 
after  serving  his  country  in  so  many  ways,  his  talents  may  still 
be  made  available,  in  some  safe  and  quiet  department  of  official 
duty,  rather  than  in  the  labours  and  hazards  of  a  wandering 
ii.e. 
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Art.III.— Examination  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  hy 
the  Rules  of  Evidence  Administered  in  Courts  of  Justice.  With  an 
Account  of  the  Trial  of  Jesus.  By  Simon  Greenleaf,  L.L.D.,  Dane 
Professor  of  Daw  in  Harvard  University.  Second  Bdition.  Revised 
and  Corrected.  8vo.  Pp.  568.  London  ;  Maxwell  and  Son. 

This  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  great  rarity  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
For  a  lawyer,  of  the  very  highest  repute  in  his  own  profession, 
to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  and  to  apply 
his  knowledge  and  skill  in  sifting  evidence  to  the  establishment 
of  their  credibility,  is  a  novel  and  pleasing  fact,  of  which  the 
new  world  may  justly  boast  over  the  old.  A  late  learned  French 
advocate,  A.  M.  J.  J.  Dupin,  undertook,  and  very  ably  executed 
a  reply  to  Joseph  Salvador's  ‘Trial  and  Condemnation  of  Jesus.' 
But  it  was  a  short  tract,  and  consisted  chiefly  in  a  judicious  dis¬ 
play  and  orderly  arrangement  of  the  facts  stated  by  the  several 
evangelists.  Other  instances  might  be  named  of  legal  gentle¬ 
men  engaging  in  the  general  defence  of  revelation.  But  in  our 
own  country  it  would  be  diflicult  to  find  an  instance  parallel 
to  this  of  Professor  Greenleaf.  His  work  consists  of  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  testimony  given  by  the  Four  Evangelists,  conducted 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  courts  of  law,  for  testing  the 
evidence  brought  before  them,  followed  by  a  complete  harmony 
of  the  gospels,  after  Dr.  Robinson,  with  notes  explanatory  of 
diflicult  passages,  and  apparent  discrepancies. 

Legal  knowledge  has,  before  now,  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
particular  critico»theological  questions,  and  much  has  been 
written  upon  the  nature  of  the  evidence  required  to  substan¬ 
tiate  miracles  and  revelation  generally.  But  W’e  do  not  recollect 
any  other  instance  of  a  learned  and  practised  jurist,  enjoying  a 
European,  as  well  as  an  American  reputation,  of  a  very  high 
class,  undertaking  the  whole  question  of  the  credibility  of  the 
gospels,  in  their  simple,  grammatical  sense.  Moreover,  this  able 
work  by  Professor  Greenleaf  contrasts  very  advantageously,  at 
the  present  time,  with  the  English  edition  of  Dr.  Strauss's 
‘  Life  of  Jesus.'  The  lottery  characterized  by  the  most  unnatural, 
unhistorical  application  ot  a  purely  imaginary  theory  of  myths 
to  the  alleged  facts  of  the  gospels,  by  which  they  are  sought  to 
be  placed  on  the  same  level  with  heathen  mythology  ;  and  the 
former  pro\ing,  by  the  application  of  the  severest  tests,  that  they 
possess  all  those  marks  ot  credibility  and  authenticity  which  are 
required  by  the  highest  legal  authorities,  in  documents  and  wit¬ 
nesses  brought  before  the  tribunals.  Dr.  GreeuleaPs  work, 
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though  not  intended  as  an  answer  to  Strauss,  is  a  very  sufficient 
one.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  if  we  place 
before  them  the  striking  contrast,  in  point  of  reasoning  and 
practical  good  sense,  presented  by  these  two  writers,  upon  the 
same  important  question — the  credibility  or  incredibility  of  the 
Four  Evangelists.  We  find,  ready  to  our  hand,  in  a  recent  work, 
the  following  brief  and  judicious  analysis  of  that  vaunted  and 
elaborate  theory  which  once  made  so  much  noise  in  Germany, 
and  the  publication  of  which  in  our  own  country  has  created  no 
small  stir,  but  which  is,  we  trust,  rapidly  w'aning  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  to  its  final  disappearance.  We  extract  from  ‘  The  People^s 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,'  under  the  word  ‘  Gospel^*  the  following 
delineation  of  Dr.  Strauss’s  ‘  Life  of  Jesus  : — 

‘The  theory  which  Strauss  has  advanced,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  gospel  and  of  Christianity,  is  as  follows : 
there  existed,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  a  Jew,  by 
name  Jesus,  born  at  Nazareth,  who  having  for  some  time  lived 
in  Galilee,  became  a  scholar  of  John  the  Baptist.  When,  in  the 
hazardous  work  of  preaching  repentance,  John  had  been  cast 
into  prison,  Jesus,  on  independent  grounds,  undertook  a  similar 
task,  aiming  to  produce  a  moral  reformation  among  the  people, 
and  being  possessed  with  the  superstitious  notions  of  the  day, 
in  regard  to  miraculous  aids,  he  expected  a  divine  interposition 
by  which  Israel  would  be  set  at  liberty,  and  David's  throne  re¬ 
stored.  This  view,  set  forth  by  Jesus,  found  acceptance  in  the 
long  cherished  expectations  entertained  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  so  that  at  last  the  question  arose  among  the  people 
that  Jesus  might  himself  be  the  Messiah.  To  this  notion  Jesus 
was  at  first  opposed,  but,  by  degrees,  he  fell  in  with  the  popu¬ 
lar  opinion.  Meanwhile,  the  authorities  of  the  land  regarded 
him  with  aversion,  and  sought  to  compass  his  death.  Jesus 
knew  their  full  designs,  but  found  comfort  and  support  in  the 
suft’erings  of  prophets,  and,  after  their  example,  persevered  in 
liis  teachings,  till  at  last  he  was  apprehended,  and  put  to  death. 
As  soon,  however,  as  his  disciples  had  recovered  from  the  dis¬ 
may  into  which  the  fate  of  their  master  had  cast  them,  they 
set  about  attempting  to  explain  the  contradiction  which  pre¬ 
sented  itself  between  their  conception  of  Jesus,  as  the  Messiah, 
and  the  termination  of  his  career.  In  this  state  of  mind  they 
turned  to  their  Scriptures,  and  found  that  the  Messiah  was  to 
suffer  and  die,  before  he  entered  into  his  glory.  Jesus  had 
been  slain,  but  then  was  not  extinct.  He  had  entered  into  his 
glory,  and  would  appear  again.  With  these  ideas  working  in 
their  minds,  they  believed  that  they  actually  saw  him,  the  illu¬ 
sion  being  aided  by  the  excitable  imaginations  of  females,  and 
the  possible  appearance  in  their  circle  of  some  unknown  person. 
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Thus  arose  a  conviction,  that  Jesus  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
the  foundations  qf  the  church  were  laid.  For,  pursuing  the  same 
process  of  transferring  to  the  person  of  Jesus  facts  and  passages 
found  ill  the  Old  Testament,  and  held  to  refer  to  the  Messiah, 
the  first  believws  unconsciously  made  out  of  the  few  facts  which 
constituted  his  real  history,  a  full,  detailed,  but  incongruous, 
and,  being  fraught  with  miracle,  incredible  history,  which, 
growing  as  it  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  was  at  length  set 
down  in  writing,  and,  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  took  a  permanent  shape  in  one  and  other  gospels. 
Christianity  has  tlins  a  historical  basis,  and  a  mythical  develop¬ 
ment.  The  gospel  as  now  found  in  our  evangelical  narratives, 
WHS  produced  by  the  church  out  of  a  few  ordinary  facts — the 
Jewish  scriptures,  and  the  false  notions  of  the  day,  by  the  action 
of  the  minds  of  disciples  of  Christ,  familiar  with  those  scrip¬ 
tures,  and  actuated  by  those  notions.  Whatever,  according  to 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  conceived  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  and  do,  that  the  disciples  ascribed  to  Jesus ;  and  this 
they  did  in  good  faith,  and  even  unconsciously.^ 

The  most  extraordinary  thing  in  this  piece  of  imagination  is 
the  last  sentence.  To  allow  trustworthiness  and  good  faith, 
and  unconsciousness  of  falsehood,  to  men  who  are  alleged  to 
have  made  so  much  out  of  so  little,  and  so  many  wonders  out  of 
no  wonder  at  all,  may  pass  with  the  thoughtless  for  a  piece  of 
very  good-natured  candor ;  but  the  veil  is  too  thin  to  conceal 
the  real  intention  of  the  writer,  as  well  as  too  inconsistent  with 
the  previous  charge  of  fable  and  fabrication,  to  hold  the  theory 
in  keeping.  It  was  an  impossibility  to  have  played  the  part  of 
the  evangelists  or  of  the  apostles,  under  the  supposed  circum¬ 
stances,  without  the  perfect  consciousness  of  an  enormous  mass 
of  fabrications.  It  had  been  far  better  and  more  consistent 
in  the  sceptic,  at  once  to  have  alleged  imposture,  and  then  to 
have  attempted,  at  least,  to  account  for  it,  by  exposing  the 
motives  that  might  have  prompted  it.  But  it  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  this  infidel  speculator,  that  it  was  not  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Jesus  alone  who  bruited  such  new  and  strange  things 
of  him.  The  populace,  who  were  not  his  disciples,  witnessed 
them  and  wondered;  and  the  chief. priests  and  pharisees,  who 
were  his  bitterest  enemies,  said,  ‘  \\Miat  do  we?  For  this  man 
doeth  many  miracles.  If  we  let  him  thus  alone,  all  men  will 
believe  on  him.  And  the  Romans  shall  come  and  take  away 
both  our  place  and  nation,’  John  xi.  47,  48.  This  led  to  his 
apprehension.  What  historic  ground,  then,  had  Dr.  Strauss 
for  the  whole  theory — that  the  facts  were  all  natural,  till  they 
were  afterwards  distorted  into  miracles  by  the  prolific — wonder¬ 
fully  prolific,  indeed, — imaginations  of  his  disciples,  who  im- 
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parted  to  it  all  this  air  of  miracle  in  good  faith,  and  uncon¬ 
sciously.  There  is  the  double  absurdity  of  making  the  catas¬ 
trophe,  which  was  brought  on  by  the  selfish  and  political  fears 
of  the  rulers,  arise  out  of  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  life  of 
Jesus ;  and  then  of  attributing  good  faith  to  the  disciples,  who, 
after  his  death,  threw  this  aspect  of  miracle  and  divinity  over 
that  whole  life  and  character,  which  had  really  exhibited  nothing 
whatever  to  excite  wonder,  alarm,  or  faith.  The  conclusion  of 
common  sense,  in  both  cases,  must  be — first,  if  the  life  of  Jesus 
was  throughout  so  ordinary,  then  why  all  the  stir,  the  alarm, 
the  conspiracy,  the  rulers*  fears  of  being  supplanted  by  him  in 
public  esteem,  and  their  final  determination,  at  all  hazards,  to 
effect  his  destruction  ?  and  secondly,  if  the  disciples  had  wit¬ 
nessed  no  miracles  before  his  death,  and  none  in  his  resurrec¬ 
tion,  then  the  fabrication  of  so  many  afterwards,  and  the  open 
assertion  of  them  in  the  presence  of  the  people  and  the  rulers," 
was  a  piece  of  impudent  imposture,  so  vt  mediately  supervening 
upon  the  simple  facts,  as  not  to  admit  of  mythical  solution;  and 
so  gross  as  not  to  be,  in  any  sense  or  in  any  degree,  reconcile- 
able  with  the  good  faith  which  Dr.  Strauss  is  anxious  to  have  us 
believe  he  attributes  to  the  disciples.  But  it  cannot  pass.  The 
reason  is  too  obvious  why  he  wished  to  ascribe  to  them  good 
faith  and  sincerity, — because  he  was  well  aware  that  the  oppo¬ 
site  charge  of  fabrication  and  imposture  could  not  be  substan¬ 
tiated  by  even  the  shadow  of  evidence ;  but  that  the  contrary 
was  the  natural  and  necessary  conclusion.  And  if  they  were 
sincere,  and  wrote  in  good  faith,  then  no  theory  can  explain  the 
entire  history  of  the  Saviour's  life,  and  especially  the  facts  of  his 
trial  and  execution,  but  that  which  admits  miracle  as  the  prelude 
to  all  that  followed,  and  the  only  key  that  can  introduce  us  to  a 
clear  and  full  explanation  of  either  the  public  excitement,  or 
the  conduct  of  the  rulers  in  the  great  catastrophe  which  they 
hastened. 

This  ruinous  admission  of  the  infidel  was  speedily  discovered 
by  his  followers,  and  attempts  have  since  been  made  to  repair 
it ;  but  if  this  is  retracted  and  corrected,  then  follows  the  charge 
of  imposture, — designed,  deep-laid,  crafty  imposture, — against 
the  apostles ;  and  we  may  then  very  quietly  hand  over  the 
abettors  of  that  charge  to  the  cross-questioning  of  Professor 
Greenleaf,  whose  clear,  calm,  and  judicial  reasoning  will  soon 
convince  them,  or  at  least,  it  ought  to  do  so,  that  no  court  in 
the  civilized  world  could  listen  to  such  a  charge  for  a  moment. 
An  acquittal,  clear  and  unhesitating,  must  be  pronounced.  The 
excellent  article  to  whicii  we  have  referred,  confirms  these  re¬ 
marks,  and  is  amply  sulficient  to  set  aside  for  ever  the  absurd 
theory  of  this  learned  infidel.  His  abettors  and  followers  have 
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been  trying  to  patch  it  up,  and  substitute  better  materials^  but 
neither  do  they  agree  together.  The  open  charge  of  imposture 
and  fable  has  been  often  made,  and  as  often  shown  to  be  base¬ 
less  and  untenable.  The  entire  facts  and  circumstances  of  the 
case  will  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny,  and  evince  the  honour, 
iraparti  'ity,  and  competency  of  the  witnesses  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  every  candid  inquirer.  Upon  no  other  ground  than  the 
entire  trustworthiness  of  these  evangelists  and  disciples  of 
Jesus,  can  any  basis  be  laid  for  the  unquestionable  fact  of  the 
orign  of  the  Christian  church  at  that  time  and  in  that  place. 
The  historical  church  did  then  commence.  The  infidel  may 
attempt  to  explain  it  by  the  myth-theory,  or  the  imposture 
theory,  but  it  breaks  down  at  every  stage,  and  the  theorist  has 
to  make  his  way  amidst  the  opposing  and  reclaiming  princi¬ 
ples  of  human  nature.  A  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
statements  just  as  we  possess  them  must  have  originated  this 
church.  Nothing  else  could  have  done  it.  And  how  to  account 
for  that  conviction  upon  the  theory  of  imposture,  or  of  myths, 
is  the  exuperabile  saxum  which  has  always  recoiled  upon  the 
infidel,  and  always  will  recoil  till  he  abandons  the  attempt  of 
raising  it  to  a  firm  position. 

The  revival,  by  the  infidel  party  in  Germany,  of  the  charge 
of  fraud  is  most  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  Professor  Green- 
leaf,  from  whose  work  we  shall  now  take  a  few  specimens.  It 
will  be  understood  that  he  disclaims  all  doctrinal  or  theological 
.  discussion,  his  simple  object  being  to  give  the  grounds  of  a 
judicial  decision  upon  the  first  and  main  question — the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  evangelic  testimony. 

*  The  genuineness  of  these  writings  really  admits  of  as  little  doubt, 
and  is  susceptible  of  as  ready  proof,  as  that  of  any  ancient  writings 
whatever.  The  rule  of  municipal  law  on  this  subject  is  familiar, 
and  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  ancient  writings,  whether  docu¬ 
mentary  or  otherwise  ;  and  as  it  comes  first  in  order,  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  these  inquiries,  it  may,  for  the  sake  of  more  convenience  be 
designated  our  first  rule. 

‘  Every  document  apparently  ancitnt,  coming  from  the  proper  repository 
or  custody,  and  hearing  on  its  face  no  evident  marks  of  forgery,  the  law 
presumes  to  be  genuine,  and  devolves  on  the  opposing  party  the  burden  of 
proving  it  to  be  otherwise, 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

•  Now  this  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  sacred  writings.  They 
have  been  used  in  the  church  from  time  immemorial,  and  thus  are 
found  in  the  place  where  alone  they  ought  to  be  looked  for.  They 
come  to  us,  and  challenge  our  reception  of  them  as  genuine  writings, 
precisely  as  ‘Domesday  Book,*  the  ‘Ancient  Statutes  of  Wales,*  or 
any  other  of  the  ancient  documents  which  have  recently  been  pub- 
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lished  under  the  British  Record  Commission,  are  received.  They 
are  found  in  familiar  use  in  all  the  churches  of  Christendom,  as  the 
sacred  books  to  which  all  denominations  of  Christians  refer,  as  the 
standard  of  their  faith.  There  is  no  pretence  that  they  were  engraved 
on  plates  of  gold,  and  discovered  in  a  cave,  nor  that  they  were  brought 
from  heaven  by  angels  ;  but  they  are  received  as  the  plain  narra¬ 
tives  and  writings  of  the  men  whose  names  they  respectively  bear, 
made  public  at  the  time  they  were  written  ;  and  though  there  are 
some  slight  discrepancies  among  the  copies  subsequently  made, 
there  is  no  pretence  that  the  originals  were  anywhere  corrupted.  If 
it  be  objected  that  the  originals  are  lost,  and  that  copies  alone  are 
now  produced,  the  principles  of  the  municipal  law  have  also  afforded 
a  satisfactory  answer.  For  the  multiplication  of  copies  was  a  public 
fact,  in  the  faithfulness  of  which  all  the  Christian  community  had  an 
interest ;  and  it  is  a  rule  of  law,  that,  in  matters  of  public  and  general 
interest,  all  persons  must  be  presumed  to  be  conversant,  on  the  principle  that 
individuals  are  presumed  to  be  conversant  with  their  own  affairs.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  that,  in  such  matters,  the  prevailing  current  of  assertion  is 
resorted  to  as  evidence,  for  it  is  to  this  that  every  member  of  the 
community  is  supposed  to  be  privy.  The  persons,  moreover,  who 
multiplied  these  copies,  may  be  regarded,  in  some  manner,  as  the 
agents  of  the  Christian  public,  for  whose  use  and  benefit  the  copies 
were  made  ;  and  on  the  ground  of  the  credit  due  to  such  agents,  and 
of  the  public  nature  of  the  facts  themselves,  the  copies  thus  made 
are  entitled  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  confidence ;  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  official  registers  and  other  public  books,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  they  should  be  confirmed  and  sanctioned  by  the  ordinary  tests 
of  truth.  If  any  ancient  document  concerning  our  public  rights 
were  lost,  copies  which  had  been  as  universally  received  and  acted 
upon  as  the  Four  Gospels  have  been,  would  have  been  received  in 
evidence  in  any  of  our  courts  of  justice,  without  the  slightest  hesi¬ 
tation.  The  entire  text  of  the  corpus  juris  civilis  is  received  in  all 
the  courts  of  continental  Europe,  upon  much  weaker  evidence  of  its 
genuineness ;  for  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  text  has  been  preserved 
by  the  jealousy  of  opposing  sects,  beyond  any  moral  possibility  of 
corruption ;  while  that  of  the  Roman  civil  law  has  been  preserved 
only  by  tacit  consent,  without  the  interest  of  any  opposing  school,  to 
watch  over  and  preserve  it  from  alteration.* — pp.  6 — 9. 

The  learned  author  then  proceeds  to  a  brief  historical  account 
of  the  Four  Evangelists,  particularly  exhibiting  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  each  enjoyed  of  knowing  or  ascertaining  the  facts 
they  severally  record,  as  well  as  all  that  is  discoverable  of  the 
objects  they  proposed  to  themselves  in  writing  their  separate 
accounts.  This  part  of  the  examination  is  not  so  full,  nor  so 
complete  as  it  might  have  been.  Tt  is,  however,  quite  sufficient 
for  the  author^s  purpose,  though  it  does  not  contain  the  whole 
that  modern  criticism  has  discovered  concerning  the  character- 
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istics  of  each  gospel,  their  agreements  and  differences,  together 
\rith  the  best  methods  of  explaining  them. 

After  these  biographical  and  historical  notices  we  come  to 
the  criteria  by  which  they  are  to  be  judged  upon  the  question 
of  their  credibility. 

•  Such  are  the  brief  histories  of  the  men,  whose  narratives  we  are 
to  examine  and  compare  ;  conducting  the  examination  and  weighing 
the  testimony  by  the  same  rules  and  principles  which  govern  our 
tribunals  of  justice  in  similar  cases.  These  tribunals  are  in  such 
cases  governed  by  the  following  fundamental  rules  : — 

*  In  trials  of  fact,  by  oral  testimony,  the  proper  inquiry  is  not  whether 
it  is  possible  that  the  testimony  may  be  false,  but  whether  there  is  sufficient 
probability  that  it  is  true, 

‘  It  should  be  observed  that  the  subject  of  inquiry  is  matter  of 
fact,  and  not  of  abstract  mathematical  truth.  The  latter  alone  is 
susceptible  of  that  high  degree  of  proof,  usually  termed  demonstra¬ 
tion,  which  excludes  the  possibility  of  error,  and  which  therefore 
may  reasonably  be  required  in  support  of  every  mathematical  deduc¬ 
tion.  But  the  proof  of  matters  of  fact  rests  upon  moral  evidence 
alone ;  by  which  is  meant  not  merely  that  species  of  evidence  which 
is  employed  in  cases  respecting  moral  conduct,  but  all  the  evidence 
which  we  do  not  obtain  either  from  our  own  senses,  from  intuition, 
or  from  demonstration.  In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  we  do  not 
require  nor  expect  demonstrative  evidence,  because  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  matters  of  fact,  and  to  insist  on  its  production 
were  unreasonable  and  absind.  And  it  makes  no  difference,  whether 
the  facts  to  be  proved  relate  to  this  life,  or  to  the  next,  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  required  being  in  both  cases  the  same.  The  error  of 
the  sceptic  consists  in  pretending  or  supposing  that  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  where  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  nature  of  the  things  to  be  proved  ;  and  in  demand¬ 
ing  demonstrative  evidence  concerning  things  which  are  not  suscep¬ 
tible  of  any  other  than  moral  evidence  alone,  and  of  which  the  utmost 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  of  their  truth. 

‘  In  proceeding  to  weigh  the  evidence  of  any  proposition  of  fact, 
the  previous  question  to  be  determined  is,  when  may  it  be  said  to  be 
proved?  1  he  answer  to  this  question  is  furnished  by  another  rule 
of  municipal  law,  which  may  be  thus  stated  : — 

*  A  proposition  of  fact  is  proved,  when  its  truth  is  established  by  com- 
petent  and  satisfactory  evidence, 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

L*  Proceeding  further  to  inquire  whether  the  facts  related  by  the 
Four  Evangelists  are  proved  by  competent  and  satisfactory  evidence, 
we  are  led,  first,  to  consider  on  which  side  lies  the  burden  of  esta¬ 
blishing  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses.  On  this  point  the  municipal 
law  furnishes  a  rule  which  is  of  constant  application  in  all  trials  by 
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jury,  and  is,  indeed,  the  dictate  of  that  charity  ^hich  thinketh  no 
evil. 

‘  In  the  absence  of  circumstances  tchich  generate  suspicion,  every  witness 
is  to  be  presumed  credible,  until  the  contrary  is  shown  ;  the  burden  of  im¬ 
peaching  his  credibility  lying  on  the  objector, 

*  This  rule  serves  to  show  the  injustice  with  which  the  writers  of 
the  gospels  have  ever  been  treated  by  inhdeis ;  an  injustice  acquiesced 
in  even  by  Christians;  in  requiring  the  Christian  atfiirnatively,  and 
by  positive  evidence,  aliunde,  to  establish  the  credibility  of  his  wit¬ 
nesses  above  all  others,  before  the  testimony  is  entitled  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  in  permitting  the  testimony  of  a  single  profane  writer, 
alone  and  uncorroborated,  to  outweigh  that  of  a  single  Christian. 
This  is  not  the  course  in  courts  of  chancery,  where  the  testimony  of 
a  single  witness  is  never  permitted  to  outweigh  the  oath  of  the 
defendant  himself,  interested  as  he  is  in  his  own  cause;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  plaintilf,  after  having  required  the  oath  of  his  adver¬ 
sary,  cannot  overthrow  it  by  something  more  than  the  oath  of  one 
witness,  however  credible,  it  must  stand  as  evidence  against  him. 
But  the  Christian  writer  seems,  by  the  usual  course  of  the  argument, 
to  have  been  deprived  of  the  common  presumption  of  charity  in  his 
favour;  and  reversing  the  ordinary  rule  of  administering  justice  in 
human  tribunals,  his  testimony  is  unjustly  presumed  to  be  false,  until 
it  is  proved  to  be  true.  This  treatment,  moreover,  has  been  applied 
to  them  all  in  a  body  ;  and  without  due  regard  to  the  fact,  that, 
being  independent  historians,  writing  at  different  periods,  they  are 
entitled  to  the  support  of  each  other :  they  have  been  treated,  in 
the  argument,  almost  as  if  the  New  Testament  were  the  entire  pro¬ 
duction,  at  once,  of  a  body  of  men,  conspiring  by  a  joint  fabrication, 
to  impose  a  false  religion  upon  the  world.  It  is  time  that  this  injustice 
should  cease  ;  that  the  testimony  of  the  evangelist  should  be  admitted 
to  be  true,  until  it  can  be  disproved  by  those  who  would  impugn  it; 
that  the  silence  of  one  sacred  writer  upon  any  point,  should  no  more 
detract  from  his  own  veracity  or  that  of  the  other  historians,  than  the 
like  circumstance  is  permitted  to  do  among  profane  writers ;  and  that 
the  Four  Evangelists  should  be  admitted  in  corroboration  of  each 
other,  as  readily  as  Josephus  and  Tacitus,  or  Polybius  and  Livy. 

*  Bui  if  the  burden  of  establishing  the  credibility  of  the  evange¬ 
lists  were  devolved  on  those  who  affirm  the  truth  of  these  narratives, 
it  is  still  capable  of  a  ready  moral  demonstration,  when  we  consider 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  testimony,  and  the  essential  marks  of 
difference  between  true  narratives  of  facts  and  the  creations  of  false¬ 
hood.  It  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  credit  to  be  given  to  wit¬ 
nesses  depends  chiefly  on  their  ability  to  discern  and  comprehend 
what  was  before  them,  their  opportunities  for  observation,  the  degree 
of  accuracy  with  which  they  are  accustomed  to  mark  passing  events, 
and  their  integrity  in  relating  them.  The  rule  of  municipal  law 
on  this  subject  embraces  all  these  particulars,  and  is  thus  stated  by 
a  legal  text-writer  of  the  highest  repute. 
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‘  The  credit  due  to  the  testimony  of  witnesses  depends  upon,  firstly,  their 
honesty  ;  secondly,  their  ability  ;  thirdly,  their  number  and  the  consistency 
of  their  testimony  ;  fourthly,  the  conformity  of  their  testimony  with  experi¬ 
ence  ;  and  fifthly,  the  coincidence  of  their  testimony  with  collateral  cir¬ 
cumstances* — pp.  20 — 25. 

Upon  each  of  these  particulars  valuable  remarks  are  added, 
illustrative  of  the  rule.  From  the  fourth  criterion  we  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  make  a  citation,  because  that  is  the  only  one  out  of 
which  any  objection  might  arise  to  the  evangelic  narratives,  but 
our  limits  preclude  our  doing  so.  Some  of  the  things  testified 
do  not  fall  within  the  range  of  ordinary  experience.  According 
to  Professor  GreenleaPs  plan,  the  examination  of  the  credibility 
of  miracles  does  not  fall  within  the  province  he  had  assigned  to 
himself.  He  has,  however,  supplied  in  notes  an  adequate  clue 
to  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Under  the  fifth  article  of  the  rule — the  coincidence  of  their  tes¬ 
timony  with  collateral  and  contemporaneous  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances — there  is  given  a  very  admirable  summary,  pretty  well 
exhausting  this  branch  of  the  argument.  The  closing  para¬ 
graph  is  the  only  one  for  which  we  can  make  room. 

•  Lastly,  the  great  character  they  have  portrayed  is  perfect.  It  is 
the  character  of  a  sinless  Being  ;  of  one  supremely  wise  and  supremely 
good.  It  exhibits  no  error,  no  sinister  intention,  no  imprudence,  no 
ignorance,  no  evil  passion,  no  impatience  ;  in  a  word,  no  fault ;  but 
all  is  perfect  uprightness,  innocence,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  truth. 
The  mind  of  man  has  never  conceived  the  idea  of  such  a  character 
even  for  his  god  ;  nor  has  history  nor  poetry  shadowed  it  forth. 
The  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Jesus  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
attributes  of  God,  agreeably  to  the  most  exalted  ideas  which  we  can 
form  of  them,  either  from  reason  or  revelation.  They  are  strikingly 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  mankind,  and  yet  are  delivered  with  a 
simplicity  and  majesty  wholly  Divine.  He  spake  as  never  man 
spake.  He  spake  with  authority ;  yet  addressed  himself  to  the 
reason  and  understanding  of  men  ;  and  he  spake  with  wisdom  which 
men  could  neither  gainsay  nor  resist.  In  his  private  life,  he  exhibits 
a  character  not  merely  of  strict  justice,  but  of  overflowing  benignity. 
He  is  temperate  without  austerity;  his  meekness  and  humility  are 
signal ;  his  patience  is  invincible  ;  truth  and  sincerity  illustrate  his 
whole  conduct ;  every  one  of  his  virtues  is  regulated  by  consummate 
prudence ;  and  he  both  wins  the  love  of  his  friends,  and  extorts  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  his  enemies.  He  is  represented  in  every 
variety  of  situation  in  life,  from  the  height  of  worldly  grandeur,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  an  admiring  multitude,  to  the  deepest  abyss  of 
human  degradation  and  woe,  apparently  deserted  of  God  and  man. 
Yet  everywhere  he  is  the  same  ;  displaying  a  character  of  unearthly 
perfection,  symmetrical  in  all  its  proportions,  and  encircled  with 
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splendour  more  than  human.  Either  the  men  of  Galilee  were  men 
of  superlative  wisdom,  of  extensive  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
of  deeper  skill  in  the  art  of  deception,  than  any  and  all  others,  before 
or  after  them ;  or  they  have  truly  stated  the  astonishing  things  which 
they  saw  and  heard. 

*  The  narratives  of  the  evangelists  are  now  submitted  to  the  reader's 
perusal  and  examination,  upon  the  principles  and  by  the  rules  already 
stated.  For  this  purpose,  and  for  the  sake  of  more  readyand  close 
comparison,  they  are  arranged  in  juxta-position,  after  the  general 
order  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  harmonies.  The  question  is 
not  upon  the  strict  propriety  of  the  arrangement,  but  upon  the 
veracity  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  credibility  of  their  narratives. 
With  the  relative  merits  of  modern  harmonists,  and  with  points  of 
controversy  among  theologians,  the  writer  has  no  concern.  His 
business  is  that  of  a  lawyer,  examining  the  testimony  of  witnesses  by 
the  rules  of  his  own  profession,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether,  if  they 
had  thus  testified  on  oath,  in  a  court  of  justice,  they  would  be  entitled 
to  credit ;  and  whether  their  narratives^  as  we  now  have  them,  would 
be  received  as  ancient  documents,  coming  from  the  proper  custody. 
If  so,  then  it  is  believed  that  every  honest  and  impartial  man  will 
act  consistently  with  that  result,  by  receiving  their  testimony  in  all 
the  extent  of  its  import.  To  write  out  a  full  commentary  or  argu¬ 
ment  upon  the  text,  would  be  a  useless  addition  to  the  bulk  of  the 
volume ;  but  a  few  notes  have  been  added  for  illustration  of  the 
narratives,  and  for  the  clearing  up  of  apparent  discrepancies,  as 
being  all  that  members  ol  the  legal  profession  would  desire.' — 
pp.  47,  48. 

Our  readers  will  now  be  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  merits 
of  the  present  volume.  As  an  appeal  to  the  legal  profession,  it  ean 
hardly  fail  to  be  useful,  sinee  its  reasoning  is  so  fully  confirmed 
by  all  the  technical  principles  founded  on  the  extensive  expe¬ 
rience  of  that  profession.  The  work  may  be  commended  to 
other  students  beside  those  of  the  law.  If  they  thoroughly 
master  the  argument  herein  contained,  they  can  be  at  no  loss 
to  meet  the  baseless  and  inconsistent  theories  of  such  specu¬ 
lators  as.  Strauss,  as  well  as  the  lower  and  more  numerous  class 
of  objectors  who  impute  to  the  evangelists  open  fabrication  and 
designed  imposture. 

The  Harmony  appears  upon  the  slight  examination  we  have 
been  able  to  give  it,  to  be  constructed  after  the  best  standards. 
By  the  arrangement  of  four  parallel  columns,  the  reader  per¬ 
ceives  at  one  view  what  each  evangelist  has  recorded  or  omitted. 
We  have  no  doubt  the  work  will  be  extensively  read  in  this 
country. 
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Art.  IV. _ 1.  The  Acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops  in  1688.  A  Descriptive 

History,  By  J.  C.  Hall,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A. 

2.  Lecture  on  the  Acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  By  Rev.  Hugh 
Stowell,  A.  M. 

3.  Lecture  on  the  Acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  By  Rev.  Hugh 
McNeile,  D.  D. 

4.  Lecture  on  the  Acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  By  Rev.  H.  W. 
McGrath,  M.  A. 

Manchester:  Agnew. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  intrinsic  worth  of  these  pamphlets  to 
entitle  them  to  special  notice.  They  throw  no  new  light  on  the 
history  of  the  period  of  which  they  treat.  They  are  destitute  of 
any  indication  of  extended  research  or  philosophic  conception. 
The  style  is  without  force,  the  thoughts  without  vigour,  and  the 
sentiments  without  liberality.  Disgraced  throughout  by  a  nar¬ 
row-minded  bigotry,  which  recognizes  no  excellence  beyond  the 
pale  of  its  own  contracted  circle,  they  may  increase  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  writers  among  their  devoted  admirers,  but  they 
will  not  serve  to  extend  their  fame  among  those  who  are  superior 
to  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  faction.  They  are  to  be  regarded 
partly  as  recommendatory  notices  of  Mr.  Herbert’s  Protestant 
Picture ;  partly  as  warnings  against  the  fearful  encroachments  of 
popery,  and  pleadings  for  a  return  to  that  ancient  system  of 
persecution,  which  was  the  disgrace  of  our  country  ;  and  partly 
as  laudations  of  the  church  of  England,  for  the  zeal  she  has  mani¬ 
fested  and  the  good  service  she  has  done  in  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty. 

In  the  praises  of  the  painting  we  are  inclined,  for  the  most 
part,  to  agree,  though,  in  our  view,  it  contrasts  rather  unfavour¬ 
ably,  both  as  to  interest  and  execution,  with  Mr.  Herbert’s 
former  work,  and  what  is  certainly,  as  yet,  his  chef  oeuvre^  ‘  The 
Independents  Asserting  Liberty  of  Conscience.’  His'  subject, 
indeed,  is  much  less  favourable  in  the  present,  than  in  the 
former  instance.  The  aspect  of  the  bishops  (to  whom,  as  the 
heroes  of  the  occasion,  the  principal  attention  is  directed),  indi¬ 
cative,  iw  it  is,  only  of  passive  submission,  however  natural  and 
appropriate,  is  less  striking  and  impressive  than  the  manly  atti¬ 
tude  and  noble  bearing  of  Philip  Nye,  as  he  gives  utterance  to 
his  lofty  and  enlightened  views  of  religious  freedom  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly.  The  subject  has  this  further  disadvantage, 
as  contrasted  with  its  predecessor,  that  here  the  whole  interest 
centres  in  the  event  itself,  none  of  the  characters  being  so  dis- 
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tinguished  as  to  render  them  objects  of  special  attention,  whereas 
in  the  former  case,  the  men  whose  forms  fill  the  canvass  are 
among  the  most  illustrious  England  has  ever  seen,  and  thus  the 
picture  has  a  twofold  attraction,  the  one  in  the  individual  parts, 
the  other  in  the  general  grouping.  Between  the  events  them¬ 
selves,  the  enunciation  of  the  great  principle  of  universal  toler¬ 
ation  by  the  despised  puritan,  and  the  struggle  of  the  bishops 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  exclusiveness  which  was  the  disgrace 
of  their  church  (for  while  rejoicing  in  the  ultimate  benefit  that 
accrued  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty,  from  their  suffer¬ 
ings,  we  cannot  admit  the  idea  of  the  lecturers  that  this  was  the 
object  for  which  they  combated),  we  will  not  insult  our  readers 
by  instituting  a  comparison.  As  congregational  dissenters,  we 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  picture,  and  cannot  wonder 
that  the  nobler  subject  has  called  forth  from  Mr.  Herbert  a 
higher  display  of  his  art. 

Dr.  McNeile  thinks  it  necessary  to  defend  the  employment  of 
the  painting  at  all,  and  seems  much  di^tressed  by  the  fear  that 
any,  confounding  the  distinction  between  historical  recollec¬ 
tion  and  religious  devotion,  should  mistake  him  for  a  pic¬ 
ture  worshipper.  The  Doctor’s  attempt  to  show  that  his  high 
admiration  of  a  noble  w  ork  of  art  is  in  perfect  consistency  with 
the  most  genuine  and  hearty  protestant  feeling,  is  perfectly 
successful,  and  his  reasoning  is  a  most  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  Goths  (if  any  such  there  be),  who  deem  these  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  great  events  in  our  religious  history  at  variance 
with  the  principles  of  protestantism.  To  ourselves,  the  protest¬ 
ant  picture,  or  even  the  series  of  them,  for  which  Mr.  Stowell 
seems  so  earnestly  and  devoutly  to  long,  appears  to  be  a  want  of 
the  age.  In  these  days  of  ultra-protestantism,  when  nurses 
cannot  be  happy  unless  they  be  '  protestant  babies  ’  who  are 
intrusted  to  their  charge,  and  when  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  ‘  Times  ’  evidence  bow  anxiously  *  protestant  ’  cooks, 
coachmen,  housemaids,  etc.,  are  sought,  as  indispensable 
to  family  comfort,  it  is,  surely,  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
walls  of  protestant  parlours  (as  Mr.  Stowell  hath  it)  should  be 
adorned  with  engravings  of  the  good  old  protestant  school. 
Were  the  painter  confined  to  the  records  of  church  of  England 
protestantism,  however,  a  greater  difficulty  than  Mr.  Stowell 
anticipates  might  occur,  in  the  selection  of  suitable  subjects. 
‘  The  Execution  of  Sir  Thomas  More,’  *  Cromwell’s  Visitation  of 
the  Monasteries,’  'Cranmer  sanctioning  the  death  of  Anne 
Askew,’  *  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day,  1660,’  ‘  Titus  Oates,  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Champion,’  ought  to  find  a  place  in  such  a  collection; 
but  whether  the  reminiscences  they  suggest  would  be  the  most 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  Anglican  protestantism,  we  leave 
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others  to  determine.  A  happy  choice  has,  at  all  events,  been 
made  in  the  case  before  us,  for  the  present  is  almost  the  only 
instance  in  the  whole  course  of  our  history,  in  which  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  English  protestant  church  and  the  English  people 
have  been  identified ;  and  an  opportunity  is  thus  afforded,  by 
concealing  the  obnoxious  features  in  the  conduct  of  the  bishops, 
to  represent  them  as  the  disinterested  advocates  of  British  free¬ 
dom. 

The  alleged  popish  principles  of  the  artist  will,  we  fear,  tend 
greatly  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  work,  and,  despite  the 
deprecatory  remarks  of  Mr.  Stowell,  we  can  imagine  some  pro- 
testants  so  zealous  that  they  will  be  unwilling  to  contaminate 
their  walls  with  the  production  of  a  catholic  artist,  even  though 
it  delineate  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  their  own  church. 
How  Mr.  Herbert  may  like  the  style  of  the  lecturer’s  observa¬ 
tions  on  himself — the  cool  assumption,  that  because  he  is  a 
Koman  catholic,  he  must  of  necessity  be  a  bigot — that,  as  a 
Roman  catholic  and  a  bigot,  he  would  naturally  be  inclined  to 
misrepresent  the  subject  of  his  picture,  but  that — not  his  sense 
of  justice,  not  his  love  of  liberty,  not  his  sympathy  with  the 
victims  of  oppression — but  that  '  the  spirit  of  his  art  got  the 
better  of  the  spirit  of  his  bigotry  ’ — we  will  not  venture  to  de¬ 
cide.  Surely,  those  who  presume  so  much  on  the  influence  of 
bigotry,  must  experience  much  of  its  power ;  and  if  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  essential  element  of  popery,  the  lectures  before 
us  sufficiently  show  that  popery  does  not  monopolize  so  amiable 
a  sentiment.  A  more  clnaritable  supposition  would  have  re¬ 
flected  greater  honour  on  the  clergyman,  and  would  have  been 
more  just  to  the  artist.  Why  not  believe  that  even  a  Roman 
catholic,  attached  to  his  own  church,  might  rejoice  at  the  defeat 
of  James’s  nefarious  plans  for  the  subversion  of  that  English 
liberty  which  he  hated  as  cordially  as  English  protestantism  ? 
Why  not  think  that  an  Englishman,  Roman  catholic  though  he 
be,  might  admire  the  firmness,  manliness,  and  independence  of 
a  British  jury,  whom  the  power  of  the  court  could  not  intimi¬ 
date,  the  dicta  of  a  corrupt  bench  mislead,  or  the  wily  sophisms 
of  a  venal  bar  prevent  from  doing  justice  to  the  oppressed  ? 
But  Mr.  Stowell  evidently  thinks  it  impossible  that  a  sentiment 
of  justice,  generosity,  patriotism,  or  freedom  can  have  its  place 
in  catholic  bosoms,  and  therefore  seeks  in  other  causes  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  strange  fact,  that  a  catholic  artist  has  represented  a 
protestant  subject  with  such  beauty,  vividness,  and  fidelity,  as 
to  extort  his  reluctant  admiration. 

!^aving  the  picture,  we  turn  to  its  subject, — a  subject,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  lecturers,  clerical  and  lay,  of  transcendant 
importance ;  and  though  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  by  a  very 
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different  path,  we  are  quite  willing  to  admit  its  correctness.  To 
them,  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops  is  valuable,  principally  as  an 
arrest  to  the  perfidious  designs  of  the  papists, — to  us  still  more 
as  a  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  despotic  power.  They 
admire  the  bishops  as  the  defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  church, — 
wc,  (if  we  admire  them  at  all,)  as  the  unwonted  and  reluctant 
champions  of  English  freedom.  They  deprecate  the  king^s 
proclamation,  which  led  to  the  contest  between  him  and  the 
l)ishops,  as  unsound  in  principle,  and  fatal  in  its  consequences, 
an  innovation  on  the  protestant  constitution,  and  an  extension 
of  liberty  most  unsafe  and  pernicious — we  admire  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  tenor  of  the  edict,  but  condemn  it  because  of  the 
illegal  manner  in  which  it  was  promulgated,  the  ulterior  measures 
to  which  it  evidently  pointed,  and  the  unrighteous  means  that 
were  employed  to  secure  its  enforcement.  They  regard  the 
conduct  of  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  in  the  transaction,  as 
governed  by  the  highest  principles,  and  displaying  the  most 
unselfish  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  nation; — we,  on  the  contrary, 
from  a  careful  review  of  their  whole  procedure,  of  their  former 
as  well  as  their  subsequent  history,  of  their  previous  conduct  in 
relation  both  to  popish  recusants  and  puritan  schismatics,  of 
the  maxims  of  civil  government,  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  advocate,  of  their  avowed  support  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
and  their  zeal  in  favour  of  every  arbitrary  measure  in  which 
their  individual  interests  were  not  involved,  are  compelled  to 
regard  their  actions  as  the  result  of  unmitigated  selfishness,  a 
determined  struggle  for  the  authority  of  their  order  and  the 
security  of  their  church.  Our  deliberate  and  not  uncharitable 
conviction  is,  that  nothing  but  a  direct  attack  on  their  peculiar 
privileges  and  imaginary  rights  would  have  led  them  to  place 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  king — that  the  authority  of 
parliament  might  have  been  destroyed,  the  course  of  justice 
perverted,  every  barrier  of  the  constitution  swept  away,  and  the 
popular  liberty  entirely  overthrown,  and  they  would  have  looked 
on  with  indifference,  if  not  with  approbation,  had  the  interests 
of  the  church  been  preserved  inviolate.  They  professed,  indeed, 
not  to  oppose  the  enactment  itself,  but  the  unconstitutional 
way  in  which  it  was  sought  to  establish  it ;  but  this  came  but 
ill  from  a  clergy  who  had  been  the  invariable  supporters  of 
tyranny,  and  had  always  been  distinguished  for  their  syco¬ 
phancy  and  servility  to  the  designs  of  the  court ;  while  declara¬ 
tions  of  attachment  to  the  principles  of  religious  toleration, 
sounded  strangely  in  the  mouth  of  a  body  who  had  persecuted 
with  relentless  severity  all  separatists  from  their  communion. 
In  the  fate  of  James  we  have  a  lesson  of  the  utmost  practical 
importance.  Deceived  by  their  former  subserviency  and  zeal. 
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on  behalf  of  absolute  power,  and  their  ready  obedience’  to  his 
commands,  he  calculated  on  employing  the  clergy  of  the  esta¬ 
blished  church,  as  the  most  ready  instruments  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  purposes.  He  saw  them  tame  and  compliant 
when  royalty  menaced  popular  rights,  he  anticipated  the  same 
implicit  submission  when  the  immunities  of  their  own  order 
were  threatened  ;  he  supposed  that  even  the  promptings 
of  selfishness  would  yield  to  the  dictates  of  loyalty,  and  was 
himself  the  victim  of  his  miscalculating  policy ;  he  learnt,  (as 
we  may  learn)  that  abstract  principles  of  political  faith  have 
but  little  weight  where  brought  into  competition  with  the  claims 
of  self-interest. 

On  every  page  in  the  career  of  James  there  is  clearly  written, 

^  Quern  deus  vult  perdere  prive  denientaty  for  a  strange  infatua¬ 
tion  appeared  continually  to  hurry  him  on  to  his  fate.  Brought 
up  in  those  ideas  of  royal  prerogative  so  characteristic  of  his 
family,  he  neither  sought  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  nor  to  secure  the  triumph  of  a  different  policy  by  ordinary 
foresight  and  discretion.  Of  constitutional  rule  he  had  no  right 
conception.  With  him  monarchy  was  synonymous  with  auto¬ 
cracy  ;  his  own  will  was  in  his  view  the  only  law,  and  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  parliament,  or  the  restraints  of  law,  he  regarded  with 
the  utmost  impatience  and  contempt.  An  absolutist  in  politics, 
he  was  a  bigot  in  religion.  Educated  by  the  Jesuits,  he  had  all 
their  zeal  for  the  extension  of  the  church,  without  any  of  that 
consummate  craft  by  w  hich  that  zeal  is  in  general  guided.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  to  conceal  his  sentiments,  even  w  hen  the 
announcement  of  them  was  altogether  unnecessary,  and  when 
silence  would  better  have  served  his  cause ;  and  yet  he  w  as 
continually  pursuing  a  course  of  dissimulation,  whose  design 
was  too  transparent  to  deceive  any,  and  which  served  only  to 
irritate  those  whom  it  could  not  mislead.  Earnestly  desirous  to 
recover  England  to  the  papal  sway,  he  sought  to  attain  his  end 
in  a  way  which  could  bring  nothing  but  defeat  to  his  projects 
and  ruin  to  himself.  Tlie  lessons  of  the  protracted  and  painful 
adversity  through  which  he  had  passed  had  been  utterly  lost 
upon  him.  lie  had  seen  the  issue  of  his  father’s  attempt  to 
grasp  arbitrary  power,  in  rousing  a  patient  people  to  revolt, 
causing  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  hurrying  himself  to 
the  scaffold,  and  consigning  his  family  to  a  lengthened  and 
ignominious  exile,  and  yet  he  followed  in  the  same  track,  un¬ 
deterred  by  so  fearful  an  example.  No  obstacles  were  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  prosecution  of  his  plans;  his  kingdom  appeared  as 
a  patrimony  over  which  he  had  to  exercise  absolute  sway,  and  his 
subjects  as  the  mere  engines  to  be  used  at  his  sovereign  pleasure. 
He  was  not  without  monitors  who  sympathised  in  his  designs. 
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but  dreading  the  result  of  his  precipitancy,  sought  to  moderate 
his  ardour.  Their  sober  and  prudent  counsels  were  treated,  how- 
ever,  with  contempt,  and  those  only  were  heard  who  ministered  to 
his  foibles,  flattered  his  vanity,  encouraged  his  futile  hopes,  and 
sided  with  his  self-destructive  policy.  The  pope,  himself,  endea¬ 
voured  to  check  the  excessive  eagerness  of  his  too  zealous  son, 
and  the  legate,  in  vain,  sought  to  arrest  proceedings,  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee.  The  slow, 
cautious,  and  undermining  process,  which  alone  could  have 
availed  against  the  weight  of  protestant  feeling,  and  the 
strength  of  the  English  hierarchy,  was  rejected  as  unsuitable 
to  the  fierce  temper  of  James.  To  him  every  year  was  mis¬ 
spent,  during  which  the  heretical  church  was  the  church  of  the 
nation,  and  every  advice  was  repudiated  that  recommended  any¬ 
thing  like  temporising  or  compromise.  A  more  skilful  policy 
might  have  conducted  him  to  his  desired  goal — his  own  folly 
saved  the  nation  and  destroyed  himself. 

His  ambition  had  two  great  objects  to  accomplish, — the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  barriers  by  which  the  English  constitution  has 
limited  and  defined  the  power  of  the  crown,  and,  as  already 
intimated,  the  subjugation  of  the  English  church  to  the  popish 
yoke.  That  his  religious  and  political  projects  had  a  mutual 
relation,  and  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  one  design  would 
materially  aid  in  the  attainment  of  the  other,  is  sufficiently 
evident.  The  establishment  and  recognition  of  the  monarch's 
absolute  pow’er  would  have  removed  some  of  the  most  considerable 
difficulties  attendant  on  the  introduction  of  his  religion ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  dissemination  of  popish  ideas,  and  the  influence 
of  popish  emissaries,  agents  of  the  king,  and  from  their  very 
j)08ition  friendly  to  the  maintenance  of  his  despotic  power, 
would  have  done  much  to  aid  him  in  his  subversion  of  English 
liberty.  The  question  was,  which  should  be  employed  as  the 
means,  and  which  as  the  end,  —  a  question  on  the  right  de¬ 
termination  of  which  the  whole  success  of  the  enterprise  de¬ 
pended,  and  one  which,  to  all  not  blinded  by  prejudice  and 
bigotry,  appeared  in  no  wise  perplexing  in  its  solution.  Revo¬ 
lutions  of  religious  opinion  are,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
most  difficult  of  accomplishment.  The  prejudices  engaged  are 
among  the  strongest  of  the  heart,  intertwined  as  they  are  with 
the  earliest  reminiscences  and  tenderest  associations  of  life. 
The  interests  assailed  are  among  the  most  powerful  in  their 
general  influence  upon  society,  having  media  of  operation  and 
sources  of  strength  which  no  other  can  possess.  The, annihila¬ 
tion  of  a  nation's  religion  is,  therefore,  among  the  last  achieve¬ 
ments  of  an  invader.  The  magnificence  of  her  temples  is  but 
a  symbol  of  her  power ;  these  may  be  razed  to  the  ground,  or 
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desecrated  by  the  presence  of  sacrilegious  intruders;  a  false 
fire  may  bum  on  her  altars,  and  unholy  rites  defile  her 
honoured  fanes ;  but  the  religion  will  live,  and  gathering  her 
votaries  in  the  deserted  cavern  or  secluded  dell,  will  defy  all 
the  efforts  of  her  enemies  to  eifect  her  extinction,  organise 
continued  conspiracies  against  the  power  that  anathematises 
her,  and  safe  in  her  own  retreat,  threaten  the  security  of  the 
throne  and  the  institutions  that  refuse  to  tolerate  her  exist- 
ence. 

The  policy  of  ancient  Rome,  which  has  been  imitated  with 
less  consistency  by  modern  conquerors,  was  based  upon  the 
acknowledgment  of  this  principle.  She  overturned  dynasties ; 
she  changed  national  laws ;  but  to  the  national  religion  she 
always  did  homage,  installing  the  deities  of  the  conquered  in 
her  own  pantheon,  and  thus  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  their 
priests  and  devotees  in  her  behalf.  An  illustration  of  our 
remark,  even  yet  more  pertinent  and  striking,  has  been  afforded 
in  our  own  days  in  the  history  of  the  Vendean  War.  The 
simple-hearted  peasants  of  La  Vendee  rose  against  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  government  of  France,  not  so  much  because  of  its 
anti-monarchical  as  of  its  anti-religious,  and  especially  its  anti- 
popish  character.  Among  many  of  the  leaders  there  was  doubt¬ 
less  a  chivalrous  attachment  to  the  Bourbons,  but  the  peasantry 
were  influenced  almost  entirely  by  hatred  to  the  murderers  of 
their  priests,  the  plunderers  of  their  temples,  the  persecutors  of 
their  religion.  And  while  the  government  maintained  this 
policy,  and  treating  the  priests  as  public  enemies,  subjected 
them  to  indignity  and  wrong,  every  attempt  to  bring  the  people 
back  to  their  allegiance  was  in  vain.  Victory  followed  victory 
in  rapid  succession,  the  republican  armies  over-ran  the  revolted 
provinces,  laying  them  waste  with  fire  and  sword.-  -  Law  after 
law  was  promulgated  against  the  unhappy  priests,  and  every 
cruelty  practised  upon  them  ;  but  in  vain.  The  people  seemed  to 
find  new  energy  in  their  defeats,  and  to  cling  more  tenaciously 
to  the  ministers  of  their  religion,  because  of  the  persecutions 
with  which  they  were  assailed.  The  enlarged  mind  of  Hoche 
was  the  first  to  detect  the  cause  of  the  republican  failures,  and 
while  his  military  genius  secured  the  most  brilliant  triumphs 
to  the  arms  of  the  state,  he  served  its  cause  still  more  effectually 
by  the  tact  with  which,  conciliating  the  priesthood,  he  con¬ 
verted  their  hostility  into  friendship.  The  result  of  his  judi¬ 
cious  proceedings  was  the  speedy  settlement  of  the  provinces ; 
the  people  saw  their  priests  recalled  and  honoured,  their 
churches  repaired,  their  woi^hip  celebrated  with  all  its  former 
pomp,  and  having  once  tasted  the  blessings  of  peace,  royalist 
agitators  sought  in  vain  to  rekindle  the  same  zeal  on  behalf  of 
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the  exiled  princes,  which  they  had  before  displayed  for  their 
banished  clergy. 

These  are  proofs  sufficient  to  show,  that  any  attempt  to  over¬ 
throw  the  religious  system  of  a  people,  otherwise  than  by  legiti¬ 
mate  conviction,  requires  the  most  consummate  skill  and  pa¬ 
tient  perseverance  in  order  to  success.  Nor  was  there  anything 
in  the  nature  of  the  attachment  cherished  by  the  English  people 
to  protestantism,  to  constitute  it  an  exception  to  this  general 
principle ;  on  the  contrary,  there  were  certain  elements  entering 
into  the  composition  of  this  feeling  that  gave  it  even  more  than 
ordinary  strength.  Though  the  reign  of  protestantism  had 
been  comparatively  short,  yet  the  period  over  which  it  extended 
was  one  of  the  most  glorious  epochs  in  the  national  history. 
It  was  as  the  head  of  the  protestant  interest,  that  England  had 
first  attained  to  consideration  and  rank  among  the  European 
powers,  and  it  was  under  the  influence  of  the  protestant  spirit, 
that  the  genius  of  commercial  enterprise  had  been  developed 
and  fostered,  which  already  gave  promise  of  the  opulence  and 
grandeur  to  which  it  was  ultimately  to  conduct  the  people. 
The  noble  resistance  successfully  ottered  to  the  proud  and  self- 
styled  Invincible  Armada  of  Spain,  with  the  subsequent  attacks 
on  the  Spanish  navy,  issuing  in  its  entire  overthrow ;  the  aid 
lent  to  the  Dutch  in  their  struggle  against  Spanish  despotism 
and  inquisitorial  tyranny,  contributing  so  materially  to  the  vin¬ 
dication  and  establishment  of  their  independence,  and  the  still 
more  sincere,  illustrious,  and  disinterested  championship  of 
the  oppressed  Piedmontese  by  Cromwell,  were  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  the  people.  The  glory  of  these  achievements 
was  made  yet  more  conspicuous  by  contrast  with  the  reign  of 
the  last  popish  monarch,  a  reign  marked  only  by  tyranny  at 
home  and  disaster  abroad,  and  more  especially  memorable  for 
the  loss  of  Calais,  the  last  relic  of  Henry  the  Fifth’s  conquests  in 
France,  a  loss  peculiarly  mortifying  to  English  vanity.  Pro¬ 
testantism  and  glory,  popery  and  disgrace,  had  thus  become 
kindred  and  associated  ideas  in  the  British  mind ;  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  national  pride,  as  much,  perhaps,  as  adherence  to 
mere  theological  dogmas,  rendered  England  an  essentially  pro¬ 
testant  country. 

Recollections  of  a  diff’erent  character  made  popery  abhorrent 
to  the  people.  At  home,  the  fiery  persecution  of  Mary,  ap¬ 
proved  and  even  instigated  by  catholic  prelates,  and  the  whole¬ 
sale  destruction  meditated  by  the  Gunpowder  conspiracy, 
and  so  narrowly  escaped  by  the  government ;  and  abroad,  the 
horrors  of  the  Bartholomew  massacre,  and  the  numerous  atro¬ 
cities  perpetrated  by  the  agents  of  the  inquisition,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  continent ;  had  filled  the  minds  of  men  with 
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apprcbensious,  which,  never  entirely  lost,  had '  recently  been 
revived  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  cruelties  that  had  been  inflicted  on  the  protestauts  of 
France.  This  hatred,  or  rather  dread  of  popery,  puritanism 
had  sedulously  encouraged,  and  it  survived  the  other  and 
more  generous  maxims  which  had  been  inculcated.  Of  the 
prevalence  of  this  sentiment,  the  greediness  with  which  the 
populace,  and  even  the  senate,  received  the  absurd,  and  often¬ 
times  contradictory  revelations  of  such  men  as  Oates,  Bedloe, 
Dangerfield,  and  their  coadjutors,  and  the  insensate  fury  with 
which  they  followed  catholics  of  the  highest  standing  and 
roost  respectable  character,  were  indisputable  evidences.  That 
it  was  not  the  mere  passion  of  the  mob,  but  the  firm  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  legislature  to  maintain  inviolate  the  protestant 
constitution,  and  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish  its  exclu¬ 
siveness,  to  the  injury  alike  of  catholic  and  puritan  noncon¬ 
formists,  had  been  sufficiently  shown  by  the  passing  of  the  Test 
Act,  despite  the  secret  influence  of  the  king,  and  the  entreaties, 
even  with  tears,  of  James  himself  (then  Duke  of  York),  whose 
utmost  efforts  could  only  procure  his  personal  exemption  from 
its  operation. 

To  the  strength  of  this  protestant  feeling  James  was  no 
stranger.  Already  had  it  been  to  him  a  prolific  source  of  trial 
and  sorrow,  subjecting  him  to  many  indignities,  compelling 
his  prolonged  absence  from  his  brother's  court,  and  prevent¬ 
ing  him  from  exercising  a  proper  influence  on  the  councils 
of  the  nation ;  and  nearly  causing  him  the  loss  of  his  crown,  a 
sacrifice  which  he  was  spared  only  on  the  distinct  pledge  that 
his  private  religious  convictions  should  never  interfere  with  the 
discharge  of  his  public  duties  tow  ards  the  church,  and  that  her 
interests  should  never  suffer  in  his  hands.  It  was  this  promise 
which  had  saved  him  from  that  exclusion  from  the  succession 
with  which  he  had  been  menaced  by  a  large  and  powerful 
party,  and  its  repetition,  at  his  accession  dissipated  much  of 
the  jealousy  and  distrust  his  avow'ed  religious  and  political 
principles  had  excited,  and  called  forth  addresses  of  congratu¬ 
lation,  which,  however,  did  not  fail  to  remind  him  of  the  obli¬ 
gations  he  was  under  by  his  own  deliberate,  solemn,  and  re¬ 
iterated  declarations.  He  had  been  witness,  also,  to  those 
excesses  of  the  popular  feeling  which  had  converted  villains 
into  idols,  and  casting  down  every  barrier,  had  demanded 
some  of  the  most  estimable  men  in  the  kingdom  as  its  vic¬ 
tims,  had  penetrated  into  the  palace  itself,  and  not  content 
with  minor  oflerings,  had  not  feared  to  utter  its  insinuations 
against  the  queen  herself,  and  to  charge  her  as  a  conspi¬ 
rator  for  the  destruction  of  the  national  religion.  A  man 
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even  of  ordinary  intellect  and  judgment  would  not  have  expe¬ 
rienced  and  seen  all  this  without  learning  the  madness  of  waging 
direct  and  open  warfare  against  such  prejudices,  and  if  the  mind 
of  James  had  not  been  so  absolutely  besotted  by  bigotry  as  to 
render  him  incapable  of  instruction,  he  would  not  have  failed 
to  profit  by  the  painful  discipline  through  which  he  had 
passed.  He  would  have  felt  that  if  such  hatred  to  popery  were 
to  be  converted  into  attachment  equally  strong,  it  must  be  by 
a  process  the  most  skilful,  subtle,  and  gradual.  Especially  would 
he  have  felt  that  it  was  his  first  duty  carefully  to  consolidate 
his  own  authority,  whether  by  terror  or  by  conciliation,  before 
he  attempted  to  exercise  it  in  a  way  so  repugnant  to  the  general 
feelings  of  the  nation. 

Nor  would  an  endeavour  to  establish  absolute  power  have  been 
attended  with  so  many  difficulties  as  might,  at  first  sight,  have 
been  supposed.  The  reaction  consequent  upon  the  Revolution 
had  not  yet  spent  itself,  nor  had  all  the  excesses  of  Charles  ii., 
his  scandalous  debauchery,  his  notorious  ingratitude,  and  his 
shameless  subserviency  to  the  interests  of  France,  been  sufficient 
altogether  to  check  that  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  the  monarchy 
which  had  brought  about  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  The 
incessant  turmoil  and  agitation  which  had  so  long  pervaded  the 
couiitry,  and  which  had  been  so  detrimental  to  its  real  interests, 
had  wearied  the  minds  of  men,  and  disposed  them  to  quiet,  even 
though  quiet  had  to  be  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  what  they 
esteemed  their  inalienable  rights.  With  all  the  vices  that  stained 
the  character  of  Charles  ii.,  and  all  the  faults  of  his  policy,  so 
fraught  with  disgrace  and  disaster  to  the  country,  he  had  quali¬ 
ties  which  made  him,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  popular  favourite. 
His  very  vices  (excepting  his  venality,  which  at  the  time  was 
not  generally  known)  were  such  as  a  mob  is  only  too  ready  to 
pardon,  while  his  fine  person,  his  easy  temper,  his  lively  wit, 
and  his  refiued  bearing,  served  often  to  disarm  the  resentment 
of  those  conscious  of  his  demerits,  and  to  leave  him  among  the 
multitude  an  amount  of  approbation  of  which  he  was  in  every 
way  undeserving.  James,  therefore,  ascended  the  throne  under 
circumstances  too  propitious  for  the  establishment  of  absolute 
power,  the  prestige  of  his  family  not  being  yet  lost,  a  large 
party  in  the  state  being  inclined  to  the  extension  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  the  majority  of  the  people,  exhausted  by  their 
recent  efforts,  being  indisposed  to  active  exertion,  in  opposition 
to  such  unconstitutional  encroachments  upon  their  rights. 
Towards  himself  individually,  the  very  attempt  to  exclude  him 
from  the  throne  had  created  considerable  sympathy ;  and  while 
those  more  intimately  acquainted  with  his  character  entertained 
their  fears,  the  people  were  ready  to  accept  his  professions,  and 
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give  him  credit  for  perfect  sincerity  in  their  enunciation. 
A  strong  proof  of  this  was  afforded  shortly  after  his  accession. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  administration  was  of  the  most  arbi¬ 
trary  and  illegal  character,  a  manifest  infraction  of  the  authority 
of  parliament,  and  an  offence  exactly  similar  to  that  which  had 
cost  his  father  his  crown  and  his  life.  By  the  enactment  of  the 
legislature  one-half  of  the  excise  and  the  whole  of  the  customs 
terminated  at  the  death  of  Charles ;  and  James  having  to  choose 
between  the  curtailment  of  his  revenue  or  the  illegal  extension 
of  his  power,  resolved  at  once  upon  the  latter  course,  and  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  Commons,  proceeded  to  levy 
the  taxes,  alleging  the  necessities  of  the  state  as  a  plea,  in  justifi¬ 
cation,  and  promising  a  speedy  convocation  of  parliament,  as  a 
compensation  for  so  unconstitutional  an  act.  In  the  former 
generation,  such  a  proceeding  would  infallibly  have  provoked  an 
insurrection,  and  all  the  power  of  the  state  would  have  been  re¬ 
quired,  in  order  to  enforce  its  demands;  but  now  the  people 
submitted  in  silent  acquiescence.  The  lawyers  addressed  the 
king  in  complimentary  language;  the  great  companies  of  mer¬ 
chants  willingly  promised  payment ;  and  the  complaints  of  the 
few  were  silenced  amid  the  almost  universal  applause  of  the 
nation. 

The  general  sentiments  of  the  people,  both  towards  the  church 
and  the  monarchy,  were  thus  sufficiently  manifest.  In  an 
assault  upon  the  former,  it  was  evident,  James  would  have  but 
few  allies,  and  would  encounter  powerful  opposition;  in  an 
attempt  to  aggrandize  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  would 
have  received  an  amount  of  support  from  those  who  recoiled 
from  rcpuhlican  principles,  that  would  ultimately  have  enabled 
him  to  bear  down  any  feeble  resistance  that  might  have  been 
offered.  The  church  herself, — most  dangerous  as  an  enemy, 
most  powerful  as  a  friend, —  might  easily  have  been  secured  (if 
we  arc  to  judge  from  the  former  professions  and  actions  of  her 
leaders,)  as  an  ally  in  rivetting  the  chains  of  despotism  on  the 
people ;  in  any  attempt  to  re-establish  popery,  her  own  interests 
would  cause  her  to  be  a  most  formidable  opponent.  Had  James, 
then,  made  his  first  attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
had  this  been  done  by  artifice  rather  than  direct  attack, — had 
he  been  careful  to  strengthen  that  attachment  which  existed  to 
hiniself,  in  spite  of  all  his  failings, — had  he  sought  by  a  series  of 
judicious  measures  to  dissipate  the  suspicions  still  rife  concern¬ 
ing  him  and  had  his  first  invasions  of  parliamentary  authority 
been  for  the  accomplishment  of  objects  whose  general  excellence 
might  have  led  men  to  forget  the  way  in  which  they  were  attained, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  might  ultimately  have  acquired  a  des¬ 
potic  power  that  would  have  availed  to  effect  his  most  cherished 
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desiizn.  But  this  James  could  not  do.  llis  temper  was  too 
arbitrary  to  brook  contradiction — bis  zeal  too  infatuated  to 
listen  to  reason — bis  bigotry  too  blind  to  see  the  results  of  his 
proceedings.  A  second  course  was  still  open  to  him.  Resolved 
to  attack  the  church  of  England,  he  might  have  done  it  by 
constitutional  weapons;  he  might  have  sought  the  repeal  of 
the  obnoxious  statutes  by  the  legislature ;  he  would  thus,  at 
least,  have  had  a  considerable  body  acting  with  him ;  he  must 
have  secured  the  support  of  the  great  mass  of  protestant  dis¬ 
senters,  and  would,  at  all  events,  have  compelled  his  opponents 
to  avow  the  true  grounds  of  their  hostility,  and  prevented 
the  clergy  from  covering  their  own  narrow-minded  selfishness 
with  the  specious  pretexts  of  liberty.  Another  course  there  was 
which  conducted  to  certain  ruin, — a  simultaneous  assault  upon 
the  constitution  and  the  church,  uniting,  as  it  necessarily  must, 
the  Whigs  as  the  friends  of  the  former,  and  the  high  Tories  as 
the  steady  adherents  of  the  latter,  in  opposition  to  the  king's 
projects.  In  either  of  the  other  paths  there  was  a  possibility  of 
success  ;  in  this  there  was  an  absolute  certainty  of  discomfiture ; 
yet  this  was  the  one  which  the  besotted  monarch  adopted, 
and  it  led  him  to  his  own  overthrow. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  excited  anew  the  apprehensions 
which  had  begun  to  subside,  and  altogether  destroyed  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  had  been  awakened  by  his  coronation  address.  It 
was  only  the  second  Tuesday  after  his  brother's  death,  that  he 
provoked  no  little  censure  by  ordering  the  folding  doors  of  the 
queen's  apartment  to  be  thrown  open,  in  order  that  all  his 
attendants  might  see  him  present  at  mass.  The  exact  design 
of  this  absurd  display,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  As  a  declar¬ 
ation  of  his  attachment  to  the  popish  religion,  it  was  altogether 
unnecessary ;  and  as  a  wanton  defiance  of  popular  opinion,  it 
was  worse  than  useless, — strengthening  jealousies  where  they 
ought  to  have  been  alljiyed,  and  provoking  them  where  they  had 
no  existence.  We  can  scarcely  wonder  that  the  bishops  should 
see  in  it  an  indication  of  the  king's  intention,  in  violation  even 
of  his  solemn  promise,  to  trample  under  foot  the  protestant  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  country,  and  to  re-establish  popery  in  its 
ancient  supremacy.  While,  therefore,  there  is  much  false 
argument,  illiberal  sentiment,  and  vehement  invective  in  the 
harangues  of  the  clergy  of  the  day,  which  must  be  condemned, 
allowance  should  be  made  for  men  who  saw  themselves  menaced 
with  the  loss  of  all  their  dignities  and  emoluments.  Their 
transgression  of  the  bounds  of  moderation,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  can  scarcely  awaken  surprise.  This  very  violence,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  general  approbation  with  which  it  was  received, 
should  have  taught  James  the  necessity  of  wariness  in  attacking 
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&  body  whose  resources  were  so  abundant,  and  whose  determin¬ 
ation  to  defend  its  own  immunities  was  so  apparent.  13ut 
instead  of  taking  warning  by  the  lesson  he  had  received,  his 
next  step  was  more  decided  and  objectionable  etjually  fruit¬ 
less  HS  to  any  practical  good,  and  even  more  contrary  to  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  community.  This  was  the  resolve,  to 
proceed  to  the  (jueen^s  chapel  in  all  the  wonted  state  of  an 
English  monarch,  and  still  more,  the  attempt  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  his  ministers  on  the  occasion.  Some  complied 
with  his  wishes,  but  the  majority  were  firm  in  their  refusal. 
The  earl  of  Rochester  was  among  the  most  determined ;  and 
it  was  not  without  considerable  difficulty  that  a  compromise  was 
effected  by  his  accepting  permission  to  retire  into  the  country. 
The  duke  of  Somerset,  whose  duty  as  sword-bearer  required 
him  to  precede  the  king  into  the  chapel,  absolutely  refused  to 
go  beyond  the  door,  and  the  king  experienced  thus  early  the 
strength  of  that  opposition  which  was  destined  finally  to  deprive 
him  of  his  throne.  In  whatever  way  these  proceedings  are 
viewed,  they  are  equally  to  be  condemned;  consistency  required 
no  such  parade  of  his  religion ;  its  interests  were  in  no  way 
promoted  by  it ;  his  own  foolish  love  of  display  was  all  that  was 
gratified;  and  in  order  to  effect  this,  the  resentment  of  the 
clergy  was  provoked,  many  of  his  prineipal  courtiers  were 
aggrieved,  and  the  trust  of  the  people  in  their  monarch  was 
entirely  shaken. 

As  yet,  nothing  had  been  done  directly  contrary  to  law.  His 
next  proceeding  was  more  questionable  in  point  of  law,  though 
one  which,  had  it  been  dictated  by  proper  feelings,  would  have 
been  an  error  of  the  noblest  kind,  and  one  for  whieh  many 
apologies  might  have  been  pleaded.  The  statutes  which  had 
been  passed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  ii.,  for  the  suppression 
of  popery  and  of  protestant  nonconformity,  were  of  the  most 
unjust  and  stringent  character ;  and  a  persecution  had  been 
directed  against  their  possessors  which,  if  less  open,  was  scarce  less 
disgraceful  and  oppressive  than  that  which  had  covered  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Mary  Tudor  with  infamy.  At  the  death  of  Charles,  the 
prisons  were  crowded  with  persons  whose  only  crime  was  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  from  the  ruling  sect,  and  many  of  whom 
were  distinguished  alike  for  their  loyalty,  integrity,  usefulness, 
and  piety.  Even  during  the  lifetime  of  the  monarch,  two 
attempts  had  been  made  to  secure  the  deliverance  of  the  victims 
from  an  oppressiou  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  pro- 
testantism.  The  proposal  was  first  made  at  the  council  board, 
by  Jeffreys  himself,  at  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
was  then  defeated  by  the  art  of  lord-keeper.  North,  but  served 
to  arouse  the  zeal  of  the  bishops,  who  took  occasion  in  their 
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subsequent  charges  to  insist  on  tlie  duty  of  rigorously  enforc¬ 
ing  the  laws  against  schismatics.  It  was  afterwards  renewed, 
with  better  prospects  of  success,  but  postponed  for  a  time  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  legal  advice  on  the  subject.  In  this 
way  it  stood  at  the  time  of  James’s  accession,  and  he,  regardless 
of  all  legal  objections,  proceeded  at  once  by  proclamation  to  set 
at  liberty  all  these  unfortunate  individuals,  professing  that  his 
earnest  desire  was  to  ensure  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  religious 
freedom  to  all  his  subjects. 

•  ,It  would  have  been  more  to  the  credit  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  of  her  dignitaries,  had  they  cordially  united  with  the 
king  in  this  laudable  object,  endeavouring  to  correct  his  ex¬ 
cesses,  to  restrain  all  his  attempts  to  obtain  despotic  power,  and 
to  expose  the  insidious  designs  concealed  beneath  his  fair  pre¬ 
tensions,  but  at  the  same  time  aiding  heartily  in  the  attainment 
of  so  important  an  end  as  that  which  he  proposed.  But  the 
ideas  of  toleration  were  at  that  time  exceedingly  narrow  and 
contracted.  It  was  not  seen  that  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
was  the  very  foundation  of  protestantism,  and  the  only  element 
in  which  it  could  properly  be  sustained ;  every  violence  was 
deemed  right  against  a  religious  adversary,  and  the  power  of 
the  state  was  esteemed  a  perfectly  legitimate  instrument  for  the 
dissemination  of  religious  opinion  on  these  points.  Episcopa¬ 
lians  and  presbyterians,  catholics  and  protestants,  were  one, — 
the  independents,  baptists,  and  quakers,  alone  dissented  from 
the  prevailing  sentiment,  and  their  views  found  but  little  sym¬ 
pathy  in  the  people.  That  James  was  in  advance  of  his  age  on 
this  great  question,  and  was  really  desirous  to  consolidate  the 
religious  liberties  of  his  subjects,  is  a  supposition  so  absurd  and 
extravagant,  that  we  have  often  wondered  at  the  countenance  it 
has  received  from  some  modern  historians.  Whatever  his 
natural  temperament  might  have  been,  (and  it  is  manifest  that 
it  was  haughty,  imperious,  dogmatical,  and  unbending,)  it  were 
impossible  that  one  who  had  yielded  himself  up  so  entirely  to 
the  domination  of  the  jesuits,  could  be  imbued  with  the  true 
spirit  of  tolerance.  There  was  not  a  maxim  taught  in  such  a 
school  that  was  not  hostile  to  the  principles  of  liberty.  He 
might  learn  the  duty  of  submitting  to  the  force  of  circum¬ 
stances,  and  simulating  sentiments  which  he  did  not  feel ;  but 
they  must  either  be  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  jesuits,  or  must  possess  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
credulity,  who  can  believe  that  so  zealous  a  disciple  of  such  a 
sect  could  really  have  proper  views  of  religious  freedom.  It 
answered  his  purpose  to  assume  the  mask  of  zeal  for  toleration, 
for  he  hoped  thus  to  secure  the  support,  not  only  of  its  real 
friends,  but  of  all  who,  suffering  from  oppression,  were  ready 
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to  clamour  for  that  liberty  for  themselves,  which  many  of  them 
were,  nevertheless,  unwilling  to  concede  to  others :  but  any  real 
attachment  to  the.  principles  of  universal  toleration,  we  do  not 
believe  him  to  have  had. 

As  one  of  a  persecuted  sect,  it  was  natural  enough  that  he 
should  profess  himself  the  advocate  of  a  freedom  by  which  his 
own  party  would  be  the  principal  gainers,  and  that  in  order  to 
secure  this  advantage  for  himself  and  his  friends,  he  was  willing 
even  to  grant  a  similar  indulgence  to  others  whom  he  cordially 
hated,  and  whom,  had  his  power  been  equal  to  his  will,  he 
would,  doubtless,  have  subjected  to  inflictions  even  greater  than 
those  from  which  they  were  at  present  suffering.  Fanaticism 
such  as  his  would  never  have  endured  the  existence  of  heretics, 
and  we  do  not  consider  that  we  are  judging  uncharitably  when 
wc  express  our  belief  that  his  design  from  the  first  was,  by 
avowing  himself  the  friend  of  toleration,  to  employ  all  the 
oppressed  as  the  stepping-stones  by  which  the  popish  church 
should  be  raised  to  supremacy.  This  object  once  accomplished, 
protestant  dissenters  would  soon  have  found  that  they  had  only 
made  an  exchange  of  oppressors,  and  that  the  last  was  worse 
than  the  first.  Ilis  policy,  however,  required  at  present  the 
show  of  liberality,  and  his  measures,  by  whatever  motives 
prompted,  would  have  deserved  universal  approbation  had  they 
been  effected  in  a  legal  manner.  But  the  restraints  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  were  disdained  by  him,  and  even  while  professedly 
redressing  the  wrongs  of  the  oppressed,  he  in  reality  prepared 
the  way  for  a  more  galling  and  tyrannical  despotism. 

The  suppression  of  Monmouth’s  revolt,  and  the  acquiescence 
with  which  the  people  had  witnessed  the  frightful  atrocities 
perpetrated  by  Jeffreys  in  the  west,  had  confirmed  the  king  still 
more  in  the  opinions  of  his  own  power,  and  his  resolutions  to 
enforce  it.  He  imagined  that  the  arts  which  had  been  freely 
employed  in  the  parliamentary  elections,  had  secured  him  a 
majority  so  decisive,  and  withal  so  devoted  to  himself,  that  he 
might  safely  venture  on  any  measure  that  accorded  with  his 
arbitrary  inclinations.  Two  acts  of  the  late  reign  were  spe¬ 
cially  obnoxious  to  him,  each  standing  as  a  barrier  to  one  of 
his  cherished  schemes, — the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  palladium 
of  English  liberty  ;  and  the  Test  Act,  the  bulwark  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church.  What  might  have  been  the  result  of  an 
attack  upon  the  first  of  these,  it  is  impossible  to  predict.  The 
importance  of  the  privilege  was  not  yet  properly  appreciated  by 
the  nation,  or  even  by  the  Liberal  party,  while  the  Tories,  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  court,  and  regarding  the  carrying  of  the  measure 
as  the  triumph  of  their  enemies,  were  willing  to  lend  themselves 
to  its  overthrow.  This  impediment  once  removed,  James  would 
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have  proceeded  with  much  more  certainty  to  the  attainment  of 
his  other  projects,  and  invested  thus,  with  absolute  control  over 
the  liberties  of  his  subjects,  would  have  used  it  in  order  to  effect 
those  religious  changes  so  near  his  heart.  But,  instead  of 
attacking  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  James’s  first  assaults  were 
directed  against  the  Test  Act,  the  more  hateful  to  him  because 
it  had  been  directed,  not  against  liis  religion  merely,  but  had 
been  levelled  at  himself  personally,  and  because  it  still  deprived 
him  of  the  services  of  many  of  those  most  attached  to  him,  and 
most  fitted,  from  their  own  religious  convictions,  to  aid  in  the 
working  out  of  his  plans.  Even  here,  too,  he  was  not  content 
to  wait  the  regular  order  of  constitutional  procedure,  and  to 
obtain  the  repeal  of  the  hostile  law  by  parliamentary  enactment, 
but  met  the  legislature  with  the  startling  announcement,  that 
of  his  own  authority  he  had  dispensed  with  the  restrictions  of 
the  Act,  and  had  admitted  Homan  catholics  to  many  of  those 
places  (especially  in  the  army)  from  which  they  had  been  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  that,  having  received  efficient  service  from  them  in 
the  recent  rebellion,  he  was  unwdlling  now  to  dispense  with 
them.  Such  a  proceeding  had  the  natural  effect  of  uniting  the 
friends  of  liberty,  and  of  the  church,  in  an  unwonted  and  dis¬ 
cordant,  but  most  formidable  opposition,  against  which  it  was 
impossible  for  James  to  contend.  Though  it  was  only  by  a 
majority  of  one,  that  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  to  post¬ 
pone  the  question  of  supply  to  that  of  Tests,  yet,  afterwards,  by 
a  perfectly  unanimous  vote,  they  adopted  an  address  clearly 
setting  forth  the  illegality  of  the  king’s  procedure,  offering 
an  indemnity  to  those,  who,  by  accepting  his  indulgence,  had 
subjected  themselves  to  the  penalties  of  the  law,  but  praying 
the  king,  '  that  he  would  give  such  directions  therein,  as. that 
no  apprehensions  or  jealousies  might  remain  in  the  hearts  of 
his  subjects.’  The  House  of  Lords  was  even  more  decided,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  threats  and  servilities  of  Jeffries,  who  then 
disgraced  the  woolsack,  a  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  to 
consider  the  dangerous  results  of  a  standing  army,  was  carried 
in  an  unusuallv  full  house,  without  a  division. 

The  refractory  parliament  was  dismissed  after  a  turbulent 
session  of  eleven  days,  but  the  king,  untaught  by  his  failure 
among  those  so  devoted  to  his  will,  proceeded  now  to  seek  in  the 
courts  of  law  that  justification  of  his  acts  which  might  war¬ 
rant  further  aggressions.  The  judges  were  sounded  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  those  whose  independence  could  not  be  shaken,  and 
who  preferred  the  approval  of  their  conscience  to  the  favour 
of  the  king,  were  summarily  dismissed,  to  make  way  for  others 
of  more  pliable  materials.  Among  the  dismissed  were  men  of 
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undoubted  attachment  to  the  king,  and  some  who  had  been 
content  in  his  service  even  to  bring  on  themselves  the  odium 
of  the  Western  Assize,  so  aptly  designated  by  James,  himself, 
as  '  Jeffries’s  campaign,'  but  who  could  not  be  brought  to  sacri- 
fice  all  their  honesty.  The  compliance  of  the  bench  having 
been  thus  assured,  a  fictitious  information  was  suborned 
against  one  of  the  delinquents,  his  own  servant  being  bribed 
to  impeach  him ;  and,  after  the  mockery  of  a  trial  in  which 
the  decision  of  the  judges  was  formed  before  the  pleadings 
commenced,  a  judgment  was  given  in  acquittal  of  the  accused, 
and  in  favour  of  the  dispensing  power.  The  absurdity  of  such 
an  opinion  is  so  manifest,  that  it  is  mournful  to  think  any 
body  of  men  should  have  been  found  to  give  it  judicial  sanc¬ 
tion,  and  especially  is  it  mournful  to  find  among  them  au 
unworthy  brother  of  that  true  champion  of  English  liberty, 
John  Milton.  The  result  of  such  a  judgment  would  infallibly 
have  been  to  convert  the  monarchy  into  an  autocracy  as  abso¬ 
lute  as  that  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  The  authority  of  parlia¬ 
ment  would  have  been  set  aside,  and  its  destruction  might  at 
once  have  follow  ed ;  for  where  was  the  utility  of  its  assemblies 
and  deliberations,  if  the  monarch  was  at  liberty  to  suspend, 
annul,  or  alter  its  decrees  at  pleasure  ?  The  special  error  of 
the  decision  in  the  present  case  is  well  put  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh: — ‘The  application  of  these  dangerous  principles 
to  the  Test  Act,  was  attended  with  the  peculiar  absurdity  of 
attributing  to  the  king  a  power  to  dispense  with  provisions  of  a 
law  which  had  been  framed  for  the  avowed  and  sole  purpose  of 
limiting  his  authority.  The  law  had  not  hitherto  disabled  a 
catholic  from  filling  the  throne.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  next 
person  in  succession  to  the  crown  w  as  a  catholic,  it  was  deemed 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  established  religion  to  take  aw  ay 
from  the  crown  the  means  of  being  served  by  catholic  ministers. 
The  Test  Act  was  passed  to  prevent  a  catholic  successor  from 
availing  himself  of  the  aid  of  a  party  whose  outward  badge  w'as 
adherence  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and  who  were 
seconded  by  powerful  allies  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  in  over¬ 
throwing  the  constitution,  the  protestant  church,  and,  at  last, 
even  the  liberty  of  protestants,  to  perform  their  worship  and 
profess  their  faith.  ^  To  ascribe  to  that  very  catholic  successor 
the  right  of  dispensing  with  all  the  securities  provided  against 
such  dangers  arising  from  himself,  was  to  impute  the  most 
cxtra\agant  absurdity  to  the  laws.  It  might  be  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  principle  of  the  Test  Act,  which  was  intended 
o  provide  against  temporary  dangers,  to  propose  its  repeal 
under  a  protestant  prince;  but  it  is  altogether  impossible  that 
1  s  ramers  could  have  considered  a  power  of  dispensing  with  its 
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conditions  as  vested  in  the  catholic  successor  whom  it  was 
meant  to  bind.^  * 

To  the  objections  that  might  be  urged  against  the  judgment, 
James  was  entirely  indifferent.  Satisfied  with  having  obtained 
it,  by  means  however  unrighteous,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  act 
upon  it.  Roman  catholics  were  introduced  into  the  privy 
council,  their  numbers  were  increased  in  the  army,  and  the 
nation  saw  with  alarm  the  determination  of  the  king  in  every 
possible  way  to  augment  their  consideration  and  influence. 
The  attempt  to  force  an  entrance  for  them  into  the  universities 
was  still  more  audacious,  as  tending  directly  to  an  open  breach 
with  the  church.  Into  the  particulars  of  these  conflicts  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter ;  we  mention  them  only  as  links  in  that 
chain  of  events  by  which  the  affections  of  the  leaders  of  the 
church  were  weaned  from  the  king,  and  the  way  prepared  for 
that  decisive  rupture  which  is  more  particularly  under  our 
notice.  The  prohibition  laid  upon  the  clergy  to  abstain  from 
all  controversial  discourses,  with  the  subsequent  proceedings 
against  Dr.  Sharpe  for  disobedience  of  the  order,  and  against 
Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  for  refusing  to  suspend  the 
offender,  was  another  movement  in  the  same  direction.  It 
required  but  the  attack  on  the  bishops  to  complete  the  separation, 
and  to  bring  on  that  trial  of  strength  which  was  to  issue  in  the 
entire  discomfiture  of  James. 

His  conduct  in  this  case  seems  equaUy  infatuated  with  that 
which  has  already  come  under  review.  The  *  Declaration  of 
Liberty  of  Conscience,^  the  cause  of  the  dispute,  had  originally 
been  issued  in  the  spring  of  1687,  and  strange  to  say,  though  it 
was  couched  in  the  most  arbitrary  terms,  and  was  in  direct 
defiance  of  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  condemning 
in  the  strongest  language  a  similar  proclamation  issued  by 
Charles  ii.,  yet  it  provoked  but  little  open  opposition.  Secret 
discontent  reigned  in  many  hearts,  but  as  yet  it  found  no 
utterance.  Dissenters,  for  the  most  part,  accepted  the  indul¬ 
gence,  and  some  of  the  independents,  baptists,  and  quakers, 
were  induced  to  give  their  sanction  to  the  king’s  proceed¬ 
ings,  by  addresses  of  thanks.  With  the  presbyterians  they 
found  less  favour^  Not  content  with  mere  toleration,  and,  having 
always  maintained  a  close  connection  with  the  church,  they 
indulged  hopes  of  such  an  extension  of  the  terms  of  commu¬ 
nion  as  would  admit  of  their  incorporation.  Other  bodies  of 
dissenters,  having  no  such  views,  were  well  satisfied  with  the 
liberty  proposed,  and  although  there  were  some  who  still 
doubted  the  king’s  intentions,  they  gratefully  accepted  the 
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indulgence.  It  would,  doubtless,  have  been  wiser  for  them  to 
have  refrained  from  such  expressions  of  approbation,  and  to 
have  enjoyed  their  liberty  in  silenee  until  parliamentary  autho¬ 
rity  had  ratified  the  royal  edict ;  but,  ere  we  form  an  unkindly 
judgment  of  their  conduct,  we  must  remember  that  the  severity 
of  the  persecution  to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  had  inclined 
them  to  grasp  at  any  measure  of  relief,  without  considering 
whether  the  bestowal  met  with  the  sanction  of  the  law.  Their 
error  becomes  the  more  excusable  when  >ve  see  that  it  was  shared 
not  only  by  many  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  but  also  by  those 
whose  legal  knowledge  ought  to  have  dictated  a  difterent  line 
of  conduct ;  and  that  it  was  retraced  when  the  arbitrary  mea¬ 
sures  used  in  regard  to  the  bishops  showed  the  king's  insincerity 
in  his  liberal  profession. 

This  absence  of  opposition  might  have  satisfied  the  king,  but 
it  served  rather  to  deceive  him,  to  induce  a  vain  confidence 
in  his  own  power,  and  to  lead  him  on  to  acts  still  more  despotic. 
The  last  months  of  1687,  and  the  early  ones  of  1688,  were 
passed  in  a  quietude  that  gave  no  premonition  of  the  coming 
storm ;  but  beneath  all  this  external  tranquillity  the  tempest  was 
brewing  j  and,  while  servile  flatterers  poured  in  their  numerous 
addresses  in  commendation  of  the  king,  the  hearts  of  men 
kindled  with  an  indignation  which  it  required  only  the  falling 
of  a  spark  to  ignite.  This  was  not  long  wanting.  What  was 
the  motive  of  the  king's  conduct,  whether  a  mere  love  of  bra¬ 
vado,  a  desire  to  revenge  the  opposition  already  received  from 
the  church,  to  test  the  professions  of  obedience  so  freely  given, 
or  to  make  her  own  ministry  the  instruments  of  announcing 
the  downfall  of  her  exclusive  privileges,  cannot  be  determined. 
But,  whatever  the  reason  that  influenced,  or  wdioever  the  coun¬ 
sellor  that  advised  it,  the  proclamation  of  the  preceding  year 
was  repeated  in  the  Gazette,  in  the  spring  of  1688,  with  the 
addition,  that  the  bishops  should  require  the  clergy  of  their  dio¬ 
ceses  to  publish  it  in  their  respective  churches  within  sixteen 
days.  So  useless  and  wanton  a  provocation  of  the  episcopal 
body  appears,  at  first  sight,  as  the  act  of  a  madman ;  but  we 
must  remember,  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  had,  by  their 
former  professions  and  actions,  given  James  a  warrant  to  expect 
obedience  even  to  so  imperious  a  command.  It  was  not  only 
that  loudly  and  frequently  they  had  insisted  on  the  duty  of  non- 
resistance,  as  may  be  easily  seen  by  reference  to  the  works  of 
South,  Tillotson,  and  the  other  divines  of  the  dav  j  but  they 
had  themselves  aflPorded  the  precedent  for  this  very  requisition, 
by  publishing  from  their  pulpits  the  proclamations  of  Charles  ii., 
on  the  dissolution  of  his  last  two  parliaments,  containing  his 
\e  ement  denunciations  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  another 
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on  the  discovery  of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  of  the  most  sanguinary 
tendency.  The  former  breathed  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and 
tyranny ;  the  latter  served  to  inflame  the  passions  already  too 
much  excited,  to  influence  unfairly  the  minds  of  men  against 
those  whose  trial  was  then  impending,  and  thus  to  encourage 
hatred  and  bloodshed.  And  yet  these  documents  had  been  wil¬ 
lingly  read  by  the  clergy,  and  Sancroft  himself  advised  the  king 
to  issue  the  injunction.  Was  it  unreasonable  for  James  to 
think  that,  as  they  had  proclaimed  such  declarations,  they 
would  also  publish  the  tidings  of  peace  ?  While  his  folly,  there¬ 
fore,  finds  here  some  excuse,  the  bishops  are  altogether  deprived 
of  the  plea,  that  zeal  for  constitutional  liberty,  and  not  dislike 
of  the  matter  of  the  proclamation,  was  the  motive  by  which  they 
were  influenced.  If  so  zealous  for  freedom,  how  was  it  that 
their  indignation  had  not  been  aroused  before,  when  Charles 
required  them  to  become  partners  in  his  atrocious  schemes  for 
dispensing  with  parliaments  altogether,  and  called  on  them  to 
give  their  public  condemnation  of  the  resolutions  of  the  legis¬ 
lature?  Why  did  it  not  arise  when  they  were  made  to  throw 
their  sanction  over  the  deeds  of  cruelty  and  injustice  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  discovery  of  the  Rye  House  Plot?  Why  did  they  not 
then  place  themselves  in  the  van  of  the  army  of  freedom,  and 
miinfully  defy  the  oppressor?  If  their  protests  had  been  re¬ 
corded,  then  they  would  at  least  have  had  the  merit  of  consist- 
ency  and  of  sincerity  in  their  professions,  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion.  Their  participjition  in  these  former  attacks  on  popular 
freedom,  certainly  countenances  the  suspicion  that  it  was  selfish¬ 
ness,  and  not  patriotism,  that  was  their  governing  motive  in  their 
present  resistance. 

We  should  be  unjust,  however,  did  we  not  commend  the 
promptitude  and  energy  which  they  displayed  in  the  difficult 
emergency  which  had  arisen.  The  time  for  deliberation  was 
short,  and  in  those  days,  when  the  facilities  for  communication 
were  so  few,  a  convocation  of  all  the  clergy,  or  even  a  conference 
with  all  the  members  of  the  episcopal  bench,  was  manifestly 
impossible.  The  few  who  were  in  London  (with  Sancroft  at 
their  head)  were  obliged  not  only  to  break  through  all  their  old 
associations,  and  place  themselves  in  hostility  to  the  king,  but 
to  risk  the  displeasure  of  those  of  their  own  brethren  whom 
they  could  not  consult  before  the  time  of  action,  and  some  of 
whom,  they  were  well  aware,  being  friendly  to  the  court,  would 
be  ready  enough  to  utter  complaints.  Even  this  did  not  make 
them  hesitate ;  and  after  such  deliberation  as  the  nature  of  the 
I  case  admitted,  they  resolved  to  present  a  respectful  petition  to 

I  the  king,  objecting  not  to  the  design  of  the  edict,  but  to  its 

1  mode  of  promulgation.  The  details  of  their  interview  with  the 
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monarch  need  not  be  repeated.  In  a  fit  of  rage  he  aggravated  his 
former  error  by  ordering  them  to  the  Tower,  thus  holding  them 
up  to  popular  sympathy,  as  the  victims  of  his  despotic  will. 
The  enthusiasm  that  was  at  once  awakened  on  their  behalf,  as 
exhibited  in  the  crowds  that  attended  them  to  prison,  and  the 
numbers  of  all  elasses  (among  others,  of  nonconformist  minis¬ 
ters,  who  nobly  forgot  their  own  wrongs,  in  the  hour  of  common 
danger),  that  thronged  their  dungeons  with  sympathetic  ad¬ 
dresses,  forming  a  prisoner's  levee,  similar  to  one  witnessed  in 
our  ow’u  day,  might  have  shown  James  the  greatness  of  the  mis¬ 
take  he  had  committed  ;  but,  untaught,  he  rushed  madly  on. 
It  was  not  without  much  difficulty  that,  after  a  week’s  confine¬ 
ment  in  the  Tower,  bail  was  accepted  on  their  behalf;  and 
though  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  afforded  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  retreat,  by  the  publication  of  a  general  amnesty, 
yet  an  evil  genius  seemed  to  reign  in  his  councils,  and  he  re¬ 
solved  on  impeachment. 

Of  all  the  trials  that  have  been  held  within  Westminster, 
there  never,  perhaps,  was  one  on  whose  issue  depended  such 
important  interests,  as  on  the  arraignment  of  the  bishops  before 
the  high  court  of  English  judicature.  Individuals  even  more 
illustrious  have  been  impeached  there ;  the  assemblage  has  at 
times  been  even  more  splendid  and  attractive;  the  pleadings 
have  been  more  eloquent ;  but  never  has  the  result  been  more 
momentous.  The  question  to  be  decided  was  not  merely  whether 
popery  or  protestantism  should  bear  sway  in  the  English  na¬ 
tional  church,  but  whether  we  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  inquisitorial  rule,  and  to  the  darkness  of  medi- 
a‘val  superstition,  or  should  continue  to  advance  in  that  course 
of  improvement  on  which  we  had  entered,  and  from  which  we 
liad  been  diverted  by  James  and  his  brother ;  whether  England 
should  remain  the  home  of  liberty,  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed, 
the  abode  of  justice,  or  should  in  future  be  ground  down  by  a 
tyranny  as  despotic  as  that  of  Turkey  or  Austria ;  whether  she 
was  to  maintain  and  improve  that  position  of  noble  independ¬ 
ence  she  had  assumed  under  Cromwell,  or  was  henceforth  to 
occupy  a  secondary  position  in  European  affairs,  as  a  mere  tool  of 
French  policy,  and  jcsuitical  intrigue.  Seven  innocent  men 
were  arraigned  at  the  bar,  whose  only  alleged  offence  was  the 
exercise  of  that  right  of  free  petition  which  had  been  esteemed 
the  inalienable  privilege  of  every  Briton,  but  to  which,  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  majesty  s  privy  council,  the  bishops  had  special  claim. 
It  was  not  they  alone,  either  individually  or  as  representatives 
^  Anglican  church  merely,  whose  cause  w^as  there  to  be 
tried  >  but  the  nation  at  large,  whose  liberties  had  thus  been  in¬ 
fringed,  also  asked  a  verdict.  A  condemnation  of  the  bishops 
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would  not  only  have  given  the  monarch  absolute  power,  but 
would  have  attached  criminality  to  remonstrance  against  any  of 
his  decrees.  Yet  everything  seemed  to  promise  such  a  result ; 
the  judges  were  supposed  to  be  the  creatures  of  the  king,  for 
they  were  the  same  that  had  already  given  their  verdict  in  favour 
of  the  dispensing  power ;  every  care  had  been  taken  to  conform 
the  jury  to  the  wishes  of  the  king,  and  the  issue  of  former  trials 
might  well  induce  the  apprehension  that  the  court  would  be 
omnipotent  on  the  present  occasion.  The  conduct  of  the  court- 
lawyers  was  characterised  throughout  by  marked  unfairness  — 
the  witnesses  in  favour  of  the  prisoners  were  brow-beaten  and 
bullied  without  mercy ;  the  most  innocent  proceedings  were 
tortured  into  indications  of  their  guilt;  and  all  other  evidence 
failing  to  connect  them  with  the  petition  at  all,  their  own  ad¬ 
mission,  in  confidence,  to  the  king,  was  basely  adduced  to  prove 
their  signatures  by  Lord  Sunderland,  secrctary-of-state ;  while 
of  its  publication  (the  most  material  part),  no  proof  whatever 
could  be  brought.  Of  the  judges,  two  sought  to  bias  the  minds 
of  the  jury  to  au  uufair  decision;  and  in  the  jury  themselves, 
one  of  their  number,  the  king^s  brewer,  endeavoured  hard  to 
obtain  a  favourable  verdict  for  his  master.  But  all  these  com¬ 
bined  arts  could  not  prevent  an  English  jury  from  giving  a 
righteous  decision.  The  cause  of  truth  and  freedom  triumphed, 
and  the  mighty  heart  of  England  again  beat  freely,  as  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  ^  not  guilty  ’  told  that  the  freedom  of  her  sons  was  vindi¬ 
cated,  and  the  designs  of  the  tyrant  baffled. 

This  was  the  first  great  check  James  received,  and  henceforth 
the  decline  of  his  power  was  rapid.  Had  he  succeeded  here, 
other  barriers  might  have  been  interposed,  but  success  would 
have  given  him  the  means  for  prosecuting  his  designs  and 
achieving  future  triumphs.  The  minds  of  waverers  would  have 
been  decided  in  his  favour,  and  the  revolution  of  1688,  if  accom¬ 
plished  at  all,  would  have  been  efl’ected  at  a  much  greater  cost 
of  treasure  and  blood. 

Were  we  inclined  to  follow  the  example  of  the  reverend  lec¬ 
turers,  and  to  close  our  narrative  by  a  homily,  our  conclusions, 
we  must  confess,  would  be  rather  difl’erent  from  theirs.  They 
argue,  that,  because  under  a  mask  of  toleration  James  sought  to 
secure  supremacy  for  his  church,  toleration  must  be  a  very 
bad  thing ;  and  if  they  were  to  follow  out  their  own  principles, 
would  at  once  proceed  to  exterminate  all  papists  by  fire  and 
sword.  In  their  apprehensions  as  to  the  growth  of  popery, 
or  at  least  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  treated  by  a  great 
number  of  our  political  men,  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  we  have 
considerable  sympathy;  but  while  we  seek  a  different  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  evil,  we  would  also  apply  a  very  different  remedy. 
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One  great  reason,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  the  favour  which  popery 
has  recently  obtained,  is  to  be  found  in  the  persecution  and  in¬ 
tolerance  with  which  it  has  so  long  been  treated  j  and  it  is  this 
that  has  produced  alliances  so  unnatural  as  those  between 
catholics  and  liberal  politicians,  and  especially  between  catho¬ 
lics  and  protestant  dissenters.  Men  recoil  from  the  violence  of 
such  champions  of  protestantism  as  Or.  McNeile  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  in  some  cases  sympathy  for 
the  persecuted  should  engender  an  improper  sympathy  for  their 
errors.  Recent  movements  have  tended  in  a  great  measure  to 
dissolve  the  union  between  the  Roman  catholics  and  ourselves ; 
our  objects  are  no  longer  the  same ;  they  evidently  seek  endow¬ 
ment,  if  not  snpremacy  for  themselves ;  we  desire  only  an 
equality  for  all.  In  the  attainment  of  this  will  be  found  the 
only  check  to  their  encroachments.  Endowments  of  religion 
must  cease  to  exist  altogether,  or  catholics  must  be  permitted 
to  share  them.  The  maintenance  of  the  present  system  for  any 
lengthened  period  has  become  impossible ;  the  spirit  of  the  age 
is  opposed  to  its  exclusiveness,  and  the  only  question  to  be 
decided  is,  whether  it  shall  be  succeeded  by  that  system  of 
indiscriminate  endowments  which  w^orks  so  badly  in  France,  or 
that  voluntaryism  that  works  so  well  in  America.  The  evange¬ 
lical  clergy  of  the  established  church  will  have  much  to  do  in 
the  settlement  of  this  question.  The  suppression  of  popery  by 
law  (even  were  it  desirable)  is  altogether  impossible  —  nay, 
if  religious  endowments  continue,  it  will  be  as  difficult  as  it 
is  unjust  to  exclude  it  from  a  participation  in  their  benefits. 
The  only  remedy  is  the  one  indicated  by  Mr.  Baptist  Noel, 
and  hinted  at  even  by  Mr.  Stow’ell  himself,  for  the  clergy  to 
throw  ofi  the  trammels  of  the  state,  and  to  fight  the  battles  of 
truth  with  the  weapons  of  truth.  The  strength  of  popery  for 
the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  has  lain  in  the  injustice  wdth 
which  it  has  been  treated.  Let  it  be  met  on  equal  terms ;  let 
every  formal  restriction  upon  it  be  removed ;  let  every  vestige 
of  the  ascendancy  of  any  sect  or  party  be  obliterated;  let  a 
j^rfect  religious  equality  prevail ;  and  though  the  conflict  may 
be  arduous,  we  need  not  fear  for  the  result.  The  triteness  of 
the  ancient  proverb  does  not  take  away  from  its  truthfulness, 
— ‘  Magna  est  veritas  et  prevalebitJ 
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Art.  V. — History  of  Servia,  and  the  Servian  Revolution,  from  Original 

Manuscripts  and  Documents,  Translated  from  the  German  of 

Leopold  Ranke.  By  Mrs.  Alexander  Kerr.  8vo.  London : 

J.  Murray. 

The  reputation  of  Professor  Ranke  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
a  formal  introduction  of  this  volume.  His  Histories  of  the 
Popes,  and  of  the  Reformation,  have  familiarised  the  English 
public  with  his  name,  and  secured  for  him  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  intelligent  readers.  His  works  are  marked 
by  the  best  qualities  of  the  German  mind,  and  are  clearly 
destined  to  survive  the  ephemeral  productions  of  the  day. 
They  combine  the  results  of  vast  and  patient  research,  and 
are  characterized  by  powers  of  combination,  and  a  largeness 
and  breadth  of  view,  which  are  rarely  found  amongst  writers  on 
ecclesiastical  themes.  We  should  not  be  disposed  to  accept 
Professor  Ranke's  '  History  of  the  Reformation,'  as  a  complete 
representative  of  that  great  event.  Like  the  work  of  Mosheim, 
it  is  deficient  in  what  may  be  termed  the  inner  life  of  the 
Reformation  :  and  some  other  and  more  distinctively  religious 
narrative  is  therefore  needed,  in  order  that  an  adequate  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  moral  character  and  religious  bearings  of  the  pro- 
testant  movement  should  be  received.  But  in  its  own  depart¬ 
ment  it  is  unequalled,  and,  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
supplies  a  deficiency  in  our  literature  long  and  grievously  felt. 

The  volume  now  before  us  introduces  a  new  subject,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  is  precisely  such  as  the  author's 
previous  works  led  us  to  anticipate.  The  theme  is  worthy  of 
his  selection,  and  the  style  in  which  it  is  exhibited  adds  fresh 
lustre  to  his  historical  fame. 

As  yet,  our  countrymen  know  little  of  Servia.  Its  remote 
situation,  in  a  part  of  Europe  which  few  Englishmen  visit,  has 
placed  it  beyond  our  cognizance,  while  the  absence  of  commer¬ 
cial  relations  with  its  people,  and  its  comparative  political 
insignificance,  have  sened  to  prevent  any  strong  interest  being 
awakened  on  its  behalf.  There  are  points,  however,  on  which 
its  history  touches  some  of  our  deepest  sympathies.  It  lies  on 
the  borders  of  European  Christendom,  has  been  the  battle-ground 
on  which  the  crescent  and  the  cross  have  frequently  struggled  for 
victory,  and  has  exhibited,  in  their  darkest  forms,  the  cruelties 
of  the  Ottoman,  and  the  barbarous  reprisals  of  the  professors 
of  a  better  faith.  It  has,  moreover,  been  the  scene  of  heroic 
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struggles  Against  the  oppressive  despotism  of  the  East.  A  European 
race,  goaded  to  resistance  by  the  intensity  of  their  sufferings, 
has  unfurled,  again  and  again,  the  standard  of  national  inde¬ 
pendence.  Their  patriotism  has  been  fierce  and  sanguinary. 

The  vices  of  political  servitude  have  been  rife  amongst  them. 

The  glory  of  their  achievements  has  been  shaded  by  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  cruelties  of  their  Turkish  lords ;  and  personal 
ambition,  treachery,  and  base  ingratitude  have  not  been  want¬ 
ing  in  the  history  of  their  chiefs.  But,  notwithstanding  all,  the 
history  of  Servia  is  deeply  interesting.  Amidst  their  moun¬ 
tains  and  strongholds,  the  people  have  struggled  for  an  inde¬ 
pendence  which  they  were  not  competent  to  estimate,  and 
could  only  partially  maintain.  The  goading  oppressions  of  the 
Turk  forced  thein  to  revolt,  at  the  time  when  their  political 
knowledge  was  too  scanty,  to  qualify  them  to  protect  the  freedom 
they  achieved. 

The  present  volume  introduces  to  the  English  reader  a  topic 
which  was  previously  unkuowm.  It  draws  back  a  curtain  be¬ 
hind  which  a  scene  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  is  visible. 

It  peoples  with  veritable  shapes  a  terra  incognita^  and  thus  ex¬ 
tends  the  bounds  of  our  knowledge,  and  renders  our  conceptions 
more  definite  and  clear.  We,  therefore,  welcome  its  appearance, 
and  hasten  to  inform  our  readers  of  its  contents  and  general 
character. 

Servia  lies  between  Turkey  and  Austria,  having  Hungary 
and  Sclavonia  on  the  north,  Walluchia  and  Bulgaria  on  the 
east,  Macedonia  on  the  south,  and  Bosnia  on  the  west.  It  is 
nominally  included  in  the  dominions  of  Turkey-in-Europe,  but 
is  now,  in  a  great  measure,  independent  of  the  Porte.  Its 
greatest  length  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  its 
breadth  varies  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles. 

Its  population  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  one  million,  who 
arc  mostly  members  of  the  Greek  church.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  constituted,  for  a  brief  period,  an  independent  kingdom,  but 
was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  general  features  of  Turkish  policy  were  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  institutions  established  in  Servia,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  which,  as  in  all  other  provinces  of  the  Porte,  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  support  a  warrior-caste,  by  w  hom  the  dominion  of  the 
sultan  was  maintained.  The  Raja,  as  the  people  were  termed, 
were  required  to  till  the  land,  and  to  pay  taxes,  and  were  de¬ 
prived  of  all  share  in  the  administration  of  the  country.  ^  Oppress  i 
them,  says  the  Koran,  concerning  infidels,  ‘  until  they  pay  poll 
tax,  and  are  humbled;  and  the  rule  was  enforced  to  the  letter, 
in  the  case  of  the  Servians.  The  condition  of  the  two  classes  is 
thus  described  bv  our  author : _ 
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'The  Turks  in  the  country — not  only  those  of  distinction,  but 
others  of  lower  rank  who  had  gradually  assembled  around  them — 
considered  themselves  the  masters  of  the  Raja.  Not  only  did  the 
Turks  reserve  for  themselves  the  exercise  of  arms,  but  also  the  right 
of  carrying  on  such  trades  as  were  in  any  way  connected  with  war. 
Like  our  northern  ancestors,  or  their  own  oriental  forefathers, 
amongst  whom  the  son  of  a  smith  once  founded  a  dynasty,  many  a 
Turk  has  been  seen  to  turn  back  his  silken  sleeve,  and  shoe  a 
horse  ;  still  he  regarded  himself  as  a  kind  of  gentleman.  Other 
occupations  the  Mussulmans  left  with  contempt  to  Christian 
mechanics:  for  instance,  no  Turk  would  have  condescended  to  be 
a  furrier.  Every  thing  that  they  thought  suitable  and  becoming- 
beautiful  arms,  rich  dresses,  magnificent  houses — they  claimed  ex¬ 
clusively  for  themselves. 

‘  But  the  personal  treatment  of  Christians  was  most  oppressive. 
No  Servian  dared  to  ride  into  a  town  on  horseback  :  he  was  only 
allowed  to  appear  on  foot ;  and,  to  any  Turk  who  might  demand  it, 
he  was  bound  to  render  personal  service.  When  meeting  a  Turk 
on  the  road,  it  was  his  duly  to  halt,  and  make  way  for  him  ;  and  if  he 
liappened  to  carry  small  arms  in  defence  against  robbers,  he  was 
obliged  to  conceal  them.  To  suffer  injuries  was  his  duly  ;  to  resent 
them  was  deemed  a  crime  worthy  of  punishment.’ — p.  52, 

The  rental  of  the  land  was  enjoyed  by  the  Spahis,  a  class  of 
military  warriors,  in  the  service  of  tlie  sultan,  who  were  in  many 
respects  similar  to  the  feudal  knights  of  the  middle  ages.  For 
such  rental  they  were  bound  to  yield  military  service  to  their 
master,  and  were  separated  from  the  people  by  residing  in  towns 
and  fortresses,  into  w  hich  the  Servians  never  entered,  except  on 
business.  They  were  not  properly  a  class  of  nobles,  having  no 
feudal  jurisdiction  over  the  peasantry,  nor  being  empowered  to 
eject  them  from  their  tenancy,  or  to  prevent  their  removing 
from  one  place  to  another.  In  the  course  of  time,  their  rights 
became  hereditary,  and  assumed,  in  consequence,  a  more  deter¬ 
minate  form.  The  people  frequently  compounded  with  them, 
and  paid  an  annual  revenue  in  lieu  of  the  taxes  they  were  autho¬ 
rised  to  demand.  ‘  The  Rajfi,  excluded  from  all  share  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  appear  only  as  persons  to  be  ruled 
over;  as  the  means  wdierewith  to  realise  a  revenue  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  state  which  had  subjugated  them,  and  of  providing 
for  its  soldiery,  its  officers,  and  even  for  the  court.*  The  social 
habits  of  the  Servians  are  of  the  simplest  and  most  primitive 
order,  and  betoken  a  state  of  civilization  far  behind  what  has 
been  attained  in  the  more  advanced  communities  of  Europe. 
They  are  thus  described  by  Professor  Ranke,  and  few  English 
readers  w  ill  envy  the  state  of  things  depicted  : — 

'The  villages  of  Servia  stretch  far  up  into  the  gorges  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  into  the  valleys  formed  by  the  livers  and  streams,  or  into  the 
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depths  of  the  forests.  Sometimes,  when  consisting  of  forty  or  fifty 
houses,  they  spread  over  a  space  as  extensive  as  that  occupied  by 
Vienna  and  its  suburbs.  The  dwellings  are  isolated,  at  a  distance 
one  from  another,  and  each  contains  within  itself  a  separate  commu¬ 
nity.  The  real  house  is  a  room  enclosed  by  loam  walls,  and  covered 
with  the  dry  bark  of  the  lime,  having  the  hearth  in  the  centre. 
Around  this  room  chambers  are  constructed — Clijet  or  Wajat — often 
fitted  up  with  polished  boards,  but  without  any  fire-places.  The 
house  ostensibly  belongs  to  the  father  and  mother  of  the  family,  to 
whose  use  a  separate  sleeping-room  is  sometimes  appropriated. 
The  chambers  are  for  the  younger  married  people.  All  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  constitute  but  one  household ;  they  work  and  eat 
together,  and  in  the  winter  evenings  assemble  around  the  fire.  Even 
when  the  father  dies,  his  sons,  appointing  one  of  their  brothers,  the 
best  qualified  amongst  them,  as  master  of  the  house  (Stargeshina), 
remain  together  until  too  great  an  increase  of  the  family  renders  a 
separation  desirable.  It  is  not  unusual  for  one  house  to  form  an 
entire  street. 

*The  household  requires  but  little  assistance  from  strangers. 
The  men  raise  their  own  buildings;  construct,  in  their  rude  manner, 
their  ploughs  and  waggons ;  prepare  the  yokes  of  their  draught 
oxen;  hoop  their  casks;  and  manufacture  their  shoes  from  rough 
leather.  Their  other  clothing  is  prepared  by  the  women  ;  who  spin 
wool  and  flax,  weave  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  and  understand  the 
art  of  dyeing  with  madder.  Their  land  yields  the  food  they  require  ; 
so  that  salt  is  perhaps  the  only  article  they  find  it  necessary  to  pur¬ 
chase.  The  mechanics  most  in  request  by  the  villages  are  smiths,  to 
make  their  tools.  A  mill  belongs  to  several  houses  conjointly,  and 
each  house  has  its  day  for  using  it. 

‘  These  family  households,  supplying  all  their  own  wants,  and  shut 
up  each  within  itself— a  state  of  things  which  was  continued  under 
the  Turks,  because  the  taxes  were  chiefly  levied  upon  the  households 
— formed  the  basis  of  Servian  nationality.  Individual  interest  was 
thus  merged,  as  it  were,  in  that  of  the  family.’ — pp.  54 — 56. 

The  rapid  decline  of  the  Turkish  power  naturally  awakened 
the  hopes  of  its  Christian  subjects ;  yet,  without  the  aid  of  some 
of  their  neighbours,  the  subjugated  Raja  might  well  despair  of 
any  successful  movement.  The  war  of  1788  brightened  their 
p^spects.  ^  Austria  took  them  under  its  protection,  and  united 
w’ith^  Russia  against  their  common  foe.  A  volunteer  corps  of 
Servians  was  formed  for  the  emperor  Joseph,  which  rendered 
him  good  service  at  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  in  1789.  Their  hopes, 
however,  were  bitterly  disappointed.  They  were  sacrificed  to 
the  larger  interests  of  the  nations  from  which  they  expected 
succour.  A  European  war  now  impended,  and  Austria,  hasten¬ 
ing  to  make  peace  with  Turkey,  restored  to  it  the  whole  of 

er\ia.  The  bitter  consequences  of  this  change  were  soon  felt. 
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The  Turks  had  been  incensed  by  the  revolt  of  their  subjects,  and 
were  alarmed,  on  repossessing  the  country,  at  the  military 
organization  and  temper  of  the  people.  They  speedily  disre¬ 
garded  the  stipulations  agreed  to  in  their  favor,  enforced  the 
surrender  of  their  arms,  and  sought  to  break  down  their  spirit 
by  adding  insult  to  oppression.  For  a  time  this  policy  succeeded, 
and  a  superficial  observer,  ignorant  of  the  people,  and  unin¬ 
formed  of  the  course  of  other  revolutions,  might  have  concluded 
that  Servia  was  amongst  the  most  secure  possessions  of  the 
Porte.  But  there  was  an  under  current.  The  people  had 
breathed  for  a  while.  They  had  enjoyed  a  short  respite  under 
Austrian  protection.  The  germ  of  nationality  had  been  evolved, 
and  they  now  regarded  with  an  intensity  of  hatred  previously 
unknown,  the  yoke  they  were  compelled  to  bear.  Numerous 
bands,  termed  Ileyducs,  wandered  over  the  country,  composed 
partly  of  robbers,  and  partly  of  those  wdiom  Turkish  oppression 
inid  driven  from  regular  life.  Their  occupation  inured  them  to 
danger,  and  prepared  them,  in  some  measure,  for  the  more 
orderly  service  of  war.  Chiefs  were  not  long  wanting,  among 
whom  George  Petrowitsch,  better  known  as  Kara  George,  was 
the  most  distinguished : — 

‘  He  was  in  the  act  of  collecting  together  his  herd  of  swine,  which 
he  had  bought  for  the  purpose  of  selling  in  Austria — for  that  was  his 
calling,  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  respectable  employments  in 
the  country — when  he  perceived  the  approach  of  the  Turks  who  were 
seeking  him.  He  left  his  swine  to  take  their  own  way,  and  fled  into 
the  forests  with  the  herdsmen  whom  he  had  hired  for  his  business. 
He  had  served  in  the  volunteer  corps,  had  afterwards  become 
Heyduc,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  most  enterprising  men  in  the 
country;  as  he  was  also  one  of  the  richest.* — p.  124. 

The  insurrection  spread  rapidly,  and  Kara  George  was  elected 
as  commander.  He  was  equal  to  the  trust ;  but  before  we  notice 
the  varying  fortunes  of  the  struggle  on  which  he  entered,  we 
must  give  our  readers  some  account  of  his  history  and  character. 
He  was  the  man  of  his  age  and  country.  The  infiuences  of 
his  day  formed  his  character,  and  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  our  estimate.  We  must  not  judge  him  by  an  English 
standard,  but  must  throw  ourselves  back  into  the  then  existing 
condition  of  Servia,  if  we  would  rightly  appreciate  his  career. 
He  belonged  to  a  class  of  which  few  specimens  are  now  left  in 
Europe.  His  people  were  barbarous,  and  he  himself  was  rude 
and  unlettered.  The  fierce  passions  of  a  race,  scarcely  half 
civilised,  were  rampant  in  his  breast,  and  imprinted  their  dark 
features  on  many  of  his  deeds.  Yet  he  was  an  extraordinary 

.  man,  and  might,  under  better  influences,  have  been  a 
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beneficent  ruler,  as  well  as  a  daring  chief.  He  was  born  between 
1760  and  1770,  and  was  the  son  of  a  peasant , 

*  In  the  very  first  commotion  of  the  country — which  was  in  the 
year  17B7,  when  an  invasion  by  the  Austrians  was  expected— he  ^ 
took  a  part  that  decided  the  character  of  his  future  life.  He  saw 
himself  compelled  to  flee;  and  not  wishing  to  leave  his  father  be¬ 
hind,  amongst  the  Turks,  he  took  him  also,  with  all  his  moveable  < 
property  and  cattle.  Thus  he  proceeded  towards  the  Save,  but  the 
nearer  they  approached  that  river,  the  more  alarmed  became  his  i 
father,  who,  from  the  first,  would  have  preferred  surrendering,  as 
many  others  had  done,  and  often  advised  him  to  return.  Once  ^ 

again,  and  in  the  most  urgent  manner,  when  they  already  beheld  the 

Save  before  them,  ‘  Let  us  humble  ourselves,*  the  old  man  said, 

‘  and  we  shall  obtain  pardon.  Do  not  go  to  Germany,  my  son : 
as  surely  as  my  bread  may  prosper  thee,  do  not  go.*  But  George 
remained  inexorable.  His  father  was  at  last  equally  resolved  :  ‘  Go,  j 
then,  over  alone:*  he  said,  ‘I  remain  in  this  country.*  ‘How!’  j 

replied  Kara  George,  *  shall  I  live  to  see  thee  slowly  tortured  to 

death  by  the  Turks?  It  is  better  that  I  should  kill  thee  myself  on  ' 
the  spot!*  Then  seizing  a  pistol,  he  instantly  shot  his  father,  and 
ordered  one  of  his  companions  to  give  the  death-blow  to  the  old  man, 
who  was  writhing  in  agony.  In  the  next  village,  Kara  said  to  the 
people,  ‘Get  the  old  man  who  lies  yonder  buried  for  me,  and  drink 
also  for  his  soul  at  a  funeral  feast.*  For  that  purpose  he  made  them 
a  present  of  the  cattle  which  he  had  with  him,  and  then  crossed  the 
Save. 

‘  This  deed,  which  was  the  first  indication  of  his  character,  threw 
him  out  of  the  common  course.  He  returned  to  his  own  district, 
with  the  rank  of  serjeant,  in  the  corps  of  volunteers ;  but,  believing  i 
himself  unjustly  passed  over  at  a  distribution  of  medals,  he  retired  I 
into  the  mountains  as  a  Heyduc,  However,  he  became  reconciled 
in  this  matter  with  his  colonel,  Mihaljewitsch  ;  went  with  him  after 
the  peace  to  Austria ;  and  was  made  ‘  forest-keeper*  in  the  cloister 
of  Kruschedol.  But  he  did  not  rest  satisfied  in  Austria  ;  and  as, 
under  Hadschi  Mustafa,  he  had  nothing  to  fear  in  Servia,  he  re¬ 
turned  thither,  and  from  that  time  followed  his  business — that  of  a 
dealer  in  swine.  The  outrages  of  the  Dahls  hurried  him  into  the 
movements  in  which  he  was  destined  to  perform  so  important  a 
part. 

*  Kara  George  was  a  very  extraordinary  man.  He  would  sit  for 
days  together  without  uttering  a  word,  biting  his  nails.  At  times, 
when  addressed,  he  would  turn  his  head  aside  and  not  answer. 
When  he  had  taken  wine,  he  became  talkative  ;  and  if  in  a  cheerful 
mood,  he  would  perhaps  lead  off*  a  Kolo-dance. 

Splendour  and  magnificence  he  despised.  In  the  days  of  his 
greatest  success,  he  was  always  seen  in  his  old  blue  trowsers,  in  his 
worn-out  short  pelt,  and  his  well-known  black  cap.  His  daughter, 
even  whilst  her  father  was  in  the  exercise  of  princely  authority,  was 
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seen  to  carry  her  water  vessel,  like  other  girls  in  the  village.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  gold. 

*  In  Topola,  he  might  have  been  taken  for  a  peasant.  With  his 
Momkes,  he  would  clear  a  piece  of  forest  land,  or  conduct  water  to  a 
mill  ;  and  then  they  would  fish  together  in  the  brook  Jasenitza. 
He  ploughed  and  tilled  the  ground  ;  and  spoiled  the  insignia  of  the 
Russian  Order  with  which  he  had  been  decorated,  whilst  putting  a 
hoop  on  a  cask.  It  was  in  battle  only  that  he  appeared  a  warrior. 
When  the  Servians  saw  him  approach  surrounded  by  his  Momkes, 
they  took  fresh  courage.  Of  lofty  stature,  spare,  and  broad- 
shouldered,  his  face  seamed  by  a  large  scar,  and  enlivened  with 
sparkling,  deep-set  eyes,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  instantly  recognised, 
lle  would  spring  from  his  horse,  for  he  preferred  fighting  on  foot; 
and  though  his  right  hand  had  been  disabled  from  a  wound  received 
when  a  Heyduc,  he  contrived  to  use  his  rifle  most  skilfully.  Where- 
ever  he  appeared,  the  Turks  became  panic-stricken  ;  for  victory  was 
believed  to.be  invariably  his  companion. 

*  In  the  affairs  of  peace,  Kara  George  evinced,  as  has  been  shown, 
a  decided  inclination  for  a  regular  course  of  proceeding ;  and, 
although  he  could  not  himself  write,  he  was  fond  of  having  business 
carried  on  in  writing  :  he  allowed  matters  to  follow  their  own  course 
for  a  long  time  together ;  but,  if  they  were  carried  too  far,  his  very 
justice  was  violent  and  terrible.  His  only  brother,  presuming  on  his 
name  and  relationship,  took  unwarrantable  license  ;  and  for  a  lonsj 
time,  Kara  George  overlooked  bis  misconduct  :  but  at  length  he  did 
violence  to  a  young  maiden,  whose  friends  complained  loudly  ; 
exclaiming,  that  it  was  for  crimes  of  such  a  character  that  the  nation 
had  risen  against  the  Turks.  Kara  George  was  so  greatly  enraged 
at  this  vile  deed,  that  he  ordered  this  only  brother,  whom  he  loved, 
to  be  hanged  at  the  door  of  the  house ;  and  forbade  his  mother  to 
mourn  outwardly  for  the  death  of  her  son  ! 

‘  Generally  speaking,  he  was  kindly  disposed  ;  yet  he  would 
readily  accredit  what  was  related  to  him  in  prejudice  of  another, 
although  a  short  time  before  convinced  of  the  contrary ;  and  if  once 
irritated  and  angry,  he  could  not  be  restrained.  He  would  not  even 
pause  to  tell  his  Momkes  to  beat  the  offender  to  the  ground,  but  he 
would  himself  slay  his  adversary :  and  he  spared  none.  To  the 
Knes  Theodosi,  he  was  indebted  for  his  dignity :  yet  him  he  slew. 
When  such  an  event  had  occurred,  he  would  weep,  and  exclaim, 

*  May  God  punish  him  who  gave  cause  for  the  quarrel  !*  Yet  he 
was  not  vindictive  :  when  he  had  once  pardoned  an  offender,  he 
never  recurred  again  to  the  offence.* — pp.  ^2 — 206. 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  the  Servians  intrusted  the  con¬ 
duct  of  their  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sultan  was  not 
negligent  of  what  the  occasion  required.  A  fierce  struggle 
ensued,  but  the  people  were  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  they 
triumphed.  Every  house  sent  forth- its  volunteer,  who  neither 
asked  nor  received  pay.  The  Spaliis  were  discomfited  on  every 
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hand,  and  the  Raja  rapidly  became  a  warlike  people.  At 
length,  the  Grand  Signior  commanded  the  Vizier  of  Bosnia, 
and  the  Pacha  Ibrahim,  of  Scutari,  at  the  head  of  the  best 
troops  of  the  empire,  to  reduce  the  province  to  obedience. 

For  a  time  their  course  was  victorious.  The^  position  of  the 
Servians  was  in  the  last  degree  critical,  and  it  appeared  ahso- 
lutely  insane  to  many,  to  attempt  open  resistance.  The  spirit 
of  Kara  George,  however,  was  unbroken.  He  determined  to 
persevere,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements  and  the  bold- 
ness  of  his  assaults,  he  weakened  his  enemies  and  strengthened 
the  confidence  of  his  own  troops.  The  decisive  struggle  took  , 
place  in  August,  1806,  and  it  more  than  vindicated  the  course 
of  the  Servian  hero.  The  Turks  were  repulsed  with  great  loss, 
and  Belgrade  and  other  important  fortresses  speedily  fell  into 
his  hands.  The  cause  of  the  victors  was  unhappily  disgraced 
by  a  series  of  atrocities  which  rivalled  those  of  the  Turks.  The 
old  men  shook  their  heads  and  said,  '  they  would  have  to  atone 
for  it,'  but  the  younger  ones  exulted  in  the  deed,  and  repeated 
it  in  other  places.  The  formation  of  a  Servian  government 
followed,  which  developed  some  of  the  less  favorable  features  of 
the  character  of  Kara  George.  He  was  incapable  of  an  enligh-  « 
tened  estimate  of  liberty.  Having  suffered  from  the  oppressive 
rule  of  the  Turks,  he  had  therefore  fought  against  it ;  but  his 
own  administration  became  equally  arbitrary,  and  the  people 
consequently  lost  their  interest  in  his  cause.  He  was  no  longer 
the  popular  leader.  There  was  no  enthusiasm  in  the  national 
mind,  no  patriotic  passion  pervading  the  mass  of  the  people. 
They  were  disappointed,  and  became  indifferent.  They  had 
experienced  little  more  than  a  change  of  masters,  and  looked  in 
vain  for  the  relief  and  security  which  had  been  anticipated  as 
the  reward  of  their  suflferings  and  bravery. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  change  was  apparent,  when 
the  Turks,  in  1813,  resumed  military  operations  against  Servia. 

The  people  failed  to  respond  to  the  appeals  of  Kara  George,  their 
chiefs  were  divided  against  each  other,  and  the  commander 
himself,  as  if  paralyzed,  did  nothing  worthy  of  his  former  repu¬ 
tation.  His  personal  safety  was  insured  by  a  retreat  to  the 
dominions  of  Austria,  and  Turkey  was  once  more  dominant 
throughout  Servia.  The  country  was  abandoned  to  the  merci- 
less  fury  of  its  invaders,  who  inflicted  a  terrible  retribution. 

1  len  were  impaled,  and  children,  in  derision  of  the  rite  of 
baptism,  were  thrown  into  boiling  water.'  The  Heyduc  Weliko, 
one  of  the  Seman  chiefs,  alone  acted  worthy  of  the  occasion.  1 
e  commanded  the  fortifications  on  the  Danube ;  and  had  he 
eeu  propei^  sustained,  might  have  turned  the  fortune  of  the 
campaign.  But  the  Servian  chiefs  were  disunited,  and  preferred  * 
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the  ruin  of  tlieir  country,  to  the  success  of  a  rival.  The  Turks 
directed  their  force  against  the  position  maintained  by  Weliko, 
who  endeavored,  with  unequal  powers,  to  arrest  their  progress. 
Ilis  fate  was  befitting  his  career,  and  calls  to  mind  the  indomit¬ 
able  resolution  of  an  ancient  hero.  It  is  thus  described  by 
Professor  Ranke : — 

*  W^hen  the  Turks  arrived,  18,000  strong,  he  was  obliged  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Negotin.  It  was  then  his  delight  to  make  sallies,  day 
after  day,  and  night  after  night;  and  thus  to  keep  the  besiegers  con¬ 
stantly  in  a  state  of  alarm.  Compared  with  the  losses  which  he 
caused  them,  his  own  w'ere  trivial :  though  he  lost  better  soldiers, 
and  each  diminution  of  his  numbers  could  not  but  be  seriously  felt. 
At  last  both  parties  were  obliged  to  solicit  aid — the  Tuiks,  from  the 
Grand  Vizier;  and  Weliko,  liom  Kara  George  and  the  Senate. 

‘  The  Turks  were  not  long  unassisted.  Retschep  Aga,  the  Walla- 
chian  Prince  Karadschia,  and  the  grand  Vizier  himself  led  on  a  rein¬ 
forcement.  They  made  their  way  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  by 
mining,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  fortifications.  They  battered  down 
with  their  cannon  one  t  jwer  of  Negotin  after  another ;  and  lastly  the 
highest,  which  was  the  residence  of  Weliko  himself.  Still  he  lost 
not  his  courage  ;  but  went  down  and  lived  in  the  vault.  Every  thing, 
of  lead  or  tin,  which  could  be  found  in  the  place,  he  melted  into 
balls ;  not  excepting  even  spoons  and  lamps ;  and  one  day,  when  all 
metal  else  was  exhausted,  he  ordered  his  men  to  load  their  guns  with 
pieces  of  money  instead  of  bullets,  and  thus  successfully  kept  off 
the  enemy.  If  he  could  but  have  received  assistance  !  On  receiv¬ 
ing  Weliko*s  request  for  aid,  Kara  George,  whose  corps  of  reserve 
had  never  been  brought  into  a  state  of  efficiency,  sent  to  Mladen. 
But  Mladen*s  answer  was: — ‘  He  may  help  himself!  His  praise  is 
sung  to  him,  at  his  table,  by  ten  singers;  mine  is  not:  let  him  then 
keep  his  ground — the  hero!*  The  senate — to  whom  Weliko  had 
written  in  the  most  severe  terms,  saying  that,  ‘  at  Christmas  he 
would  inquire  in  what  manner  the  country  was  governed!' — at 
length  sent  a  vessel  to  him  with  ammunition ;  but  it  arrived  too 
late. 

‘  One  morning  as  Weliko,  according  to  custom,  was  going  his 
rounds,  and  just  when  ordering  the  repair  of  a  redoubt  which  had 
been  damaged  by  the  enemy,  he  was  recognised — for  the  com¬ 
batants  were  very  near  to  each  other — by  a  Turkish  artilleryman, 
who  aimed  at  him.  The  aim  was  true.  Uttering  the  words,  ‘  Stand 
firm!'  [Drshte  sef]  Weliko  fell  to  the  ground;  his  body  lay  torn 
asunder!  His  Momkes  covered  the  corpse  with  hay,  and  in  the 
evening  buried  it  near  the  church.  In  vain  they  endeavoured  to 
conceal  the  death  of  their  leader ;  bis  absence  was  too  grievously 
felt.’— pp.  281,  282. 

Amidst  the  universal  wreck  one  chief  alone  appears  to  have 
retained  hope  of  his  country.  That  chief  was  Milosch  Obreno- 
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witgch.  When  entreated  to  seek  his  safety  by  flight,  he  replied, 

^  What  will  my  life  profit  me  in  Austria,  while,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  cneiiiv  will  sell  into  slavery  my  wile,  and  child,  and 
aged  mother?  ‘No!  whatever  be  the  fate  of  my  fellow-country¬ 
men  shall  be  mine  also/  For  a  time,  however,  he  yielded  to 
the  storm,  took  office  under  the  invaders,  and  endeavored  to 
soften  the  rigors  of  Turkish  rule.  They  were  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  aid  in  re-scttling  the  country,  while  he  dili¬ 
gently  watched  the  signs  of  the  times  and  waited  a  season¬ 
able  opportunity.  That  hour  was  not  long  in  coming,  and  the 
cruelties  of  the  Turks  accelerated  its  approach. 

‘  In  accordance  with  this  cruel  chastisement  was  the  reckless 
tyranny  by  which  the  Turks  thought  to  prevent  further  movements. 
Whilst  again  searching  diligently  lor  arms,  lor  the  insurrection  had 
proved  tliat  there  w'ere  still  many  weapons  concealed,  they  perpe¬ 
trated  innumerable  outrages.  Mahometan  gypsies  would  compel 
Servians  whom  they  met  to  take  off  their  good  clothes,  and  receive 
their  own  ragged  ones  in  exchange.  Whatever  might  be  found  in 
the  houses,  in  the  way  of  clothing,  the  materials  of  which  had  not 
been  made  by  the  women,  but  purchased,  was  taken  away.  Fre¬ 
quently,  whilst  making  this  search,  the  Turks  would  fill  bags,  like 
those  out  of  which  horses  eat,  with  ashes,  tie  them  under  the  chins 
of  the  women,  and,  by  beating  upon  them,  cause  the  dust  to  ascend 
into  their  mouths  and  nostrils.  Some  were  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  thus  suspended  by  the  extremities;  with  heavy  stones  hung 
from  the  middle  of  their  bodies.  Some  w’ere  flogged  to  death  ; 
others  roasted  alive  on  spits.  Many  other  atrocities  are  known  to 
have  been  perpetrated,  which  we  must  pass  over  in  silence.’ — 
p.  302, 


On  Palm  Sunday,  1815,  the  standard  of  revolt  was  again 
formally  raised,  and  Miloscli  proceeded  with  vigor  and  skill  to 
direct  its  operations.  The  suddenness  of  the  outbreak,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  spread,  insured  its  success.  The 
Turks  were  everywhere  defeated,  and  some  of  the  strongest  for¬ 
tresses  of  the  kingdom  were  wrested  from  them.  They  were 
taken  by  surprise,  and  the  country  was  once  more  provisionally 
free.  '  ^lilosch  had  conducted  a  campaign  which  would  not 
lose  by  comparison*  with  any  that  ever  occurred  in  Servia.  The 
promptitude  with  which  he  had  appeared  at  Palisch- — his  well- 
arranged  position  w’hen  he  opposed  the  Turks,  far  superior  to 
him  ill  force,  at  Ljubitsch — his  persevering  attack  on  the  en¬ 
trenchment  of  Poscharewaz — are  worthy  of  all  praise.*  It  was 
not,  howc\er,  to  be  supposed,  that  the  sultau  would  readily 
yickl  up  his  prey.  On  the  contrary  the  most  formidable  pre- 
paraUons  were  made  for  re-establishing  his  authority.  Two 
armies  were  assembled  on  the  confines  of  Servia,  when  their 
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raarcli  was  arrested  by  an  apprehension  of  Russian  interposi* 
I  tion.  Servian  deputies  appeared  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
^  and  th»)ngh  the  European  powers  generally  looked  on  them 
with  indifference,  the  ministers  of  Russia  recalled  to  mind  the 
peace  of  Bucharest,  and  interrogated  the  Porte  respecting  its 
infraction.  The  result  was  favorable  to  the  Servians,  and  the 
authority  of  Milosch  was  gradually  consolidated.  One  dark 
deed  tarnished  his  fame,  lie  informed  the  pacha,  who  still 
retained  a  limited  jurisdiction,  of  the  return  of  Kara  George, 
and  on  being  threatened  with  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  com¬ 
manded  Wuiza,  with  whom  he  was  secreted,  to  send  him  his 
liead.  The  command  was  obeyed,  to  the  intinite  disgrace  of 
Milosch  and  his  agents.  Ambition  probably  instigated  the 
deed,  and  the  assassin  hastened  to  reap  its  fruits.  The  revolt 
of  Greece,  by  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Porte,  aided  his 
policy,  while  the  nominal  supremacy  ceded  to  it,  soothed  the 
pride  of  Turkey. 

*  Had  the  Grand  Signior’s  hands  been  free,  unquestionably  he 
would  not  so  quietly  have  allowed  the  Gospodar  of  Servia  to  unite 
the  entire  public  authority  in  his  own  person.  Under  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  however,  he  could  not  but  be  satisfied  that  a  chief  ruled 
in  the  country  who  kept  the  people  under  strict  control,  and  pre¬ 
vented  their  participating  in  such  schemes  as  tended  towards  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  Turkish  empire.  In  his  entire  de¬ 
portment,  Milosch  always  observed  the  external  semblance  of  obe¬ 
dience:  he  made  no  claim  to  absoKite  independence;  and  the  sultan 
had  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  would  take  part  in  any  demon¬ 
stration  excited  by  the  Hetacria.  Milosch  observed  amongst  the 
adherents  and  friends  of  Ypsilanti,  some  members  of  the  former  Ser¬ 
vian  government  whom  he  had  excluded:  the  followers  of  the 
brothers  Tscharapilsh,  whom  he  had  recently  expelled,  were 
equally  hostile  to  his  administration  and  to  that  of  the  Ottomans.* — 
p.  364. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  revolutions  which  subsequently 
occurred.  Milosch,  like  his  predecessor,  Kara  George,  was 
better  qualified  for  the  field  of  battle  than  the  council- 
chamber.  Ilis  notions  of  government  had  been  formed  under 
Turkish  masters,  and  in  the  day  of  prosperity  he  consequently 
lost  the  goodwill  which  he  had  earned  in  the  season  of  contest. 
He  was  compelled  ultimately  to  resign,  and  his  son,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  did  not  long  maintain  his  superiority.  In  June, 
1813,  Kara  Georgewitsch,  son  of  their  most  distinguished 
patriot,  uas  chosen  prince  by  the  election  of  the  nation,  and 
continues  at  this  time  to  rule  over  the  people.  He  was  born  in 
1806,  and  is  represented  as  ‘a  young  man  of  irreproachable 
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character,  cheerful  dispositiou,  and  agreeable  manneis.  Tlie 
internal  government  of  the  country  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Servians,  but  the  Turks  still  garrison  Belgrade,  which  is 
the  residence  of  a  pacha,  and  a  small  annual  tribute  is  paid  to 

the  Porte. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  before  an  enlightened  observer  can 
regard  the  condition  of  the  people  w’ith  complacencv .  Let  us 
hope  that  their  progress  will  be  unchecked,  and  that  the  better 
knowledge  of  their  condition,  supplied  to  our  countrymen  by 
Mrs.  Kerr's  labours,  will  enable  and  dispose  our  rulers  to  exert 
their  legitimate  influence  for  their  future  welfare. 


Art.  VI. — Sketches  of  the  History  of  Christian  Art.  By  Lord  Lindsay. 

London  ;  John  Murray. 

The  English  historical  school  of  painting  has  till  lately  been 
somewhat  unfortunate  in  its  followers,  or  marti/7's,  as  they  have 
preferred  being  styled.  These  have  but  too  generally  been  defi¬ 
cient  as  artists ;  their  degree  of  proficiency  in  practice,  has  been 
very  small.  Barry  and  Fuseli  were  equally  wanting  in  most  of 
the  essentials  requisite  to  a  great  painter.  Neither  made  nature 
the  subject  of  their  imitation.  They  readily  consented  to  em¬ 
ploy  their  time  in  futile  controversies,  in  inveighing  against  the 
taste  of  their  age,  or  in  endeavouring  to  maintain  the  immeasure- 
able  superiority  of  the  historic  to  all  other  styles.  But  they 
were  totally  devoid  of  steadiness  of  purpose,  or  earnestness  of 
working,  sufficient  to  constrain  them  to  that  close  study  of,  and 
reliance  on  nature,  by  which  alone  the  painter  can  achieve  any- 
thing  genuine  or  lasting.  Consequently,  as  efforts  of  men  of 
undeniable  genius,  theirs  are  among  the  most  unsatisfactory  of 
any  that  can  be  instanced.  The  creations  of  the  one  are  heavy, 
incorrect,  and  generally  deficient  in  beauty.  Those  of  the  other 
can  scarcely,  at  times,  be  recognised,  as  shadowing  forth  aught 
approaching  the  human.  By  natural  organization,  both  were 
lamentably  deficient  in  a  faculty  for  colour.  This  is  a  want 
which,  by  careful  study,  can  be  in  some  degree  rectified,  and 
rendered  less  apparent;  though  the  animating  feeling  which 
guides  a  born  colourist,  can  never  be  supplied.  Such  study, 
however,  was  by  them  neglected.  Fuseli,  indeed,  with  his  usual 
arrogance,  pretended  to  look  dow'n  on  colour,  as  beneath  the 
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attention  of  a  professor  of  the  '  grand  style  /  thus  nursing  liis 
failing,  and  rendering  nugatory  whatever  sense  of  his  own  short¬ 
coming  he  might,  at  times,  be  visited  with,  instead  of  at  once 
firmly  and  honestly  applying  a  corrective.  In  minfi,  neither  of 
these  painters  was  deficient.  They  were  possessed  of  just  so 
much  as  to  render  their  insufficiency,  as  artists,  the  more  con¬ 
spicuous. 

AVith  none  of  the  constitutional  faults,  so  obvious  in  the  other 
two,  can  West  be  charged.  Though  by  nature  gifted  with  no 
great  genius  for  colour,  nor,  indeed,  for  any  of  the  higher 
artistic  requisites,  yet  by  diligent  improvement  of  such  faculties 
as  were  inherent  iu  him,  he  attained  to  sufficient  excellence  to 
render  most  of  his  works  satisfactory  pieces  of  paiuter^s  craft, 
and,  not  unseldom,  pleasing.  But  the  vital  spirit  is  wanting  to 
them.  Its  presence  is  never  acknowledged  by  the  intellect, 
never  recognised  by  the  heart.  Excepting  one  or  two  of  his 
least  ambitious  performances,  such  as  the  '  Death  of  Wolfe,' 
and  the  ‘  Battle  of  La  Hogue,'  where  genius  really  is  mani¬ 
fested,  and  which  serve  to  indicate  in  >vhat  vein  he  ought  ever 
to  have  worked,  he  never  reaches  us.  We  iu  general  look  at  his 
productions  as  at  a  superior  species  of  paperhangiugs,  as  cor¬ 
rectly  filled  pieces  of  canvass,  and  as  nothing  more. 

Northcote  stands  in  the  same  class,  only  much  lower.  If 
West  were  deficient  in  imagination,  Northcote  was  destitute  of 
even  ordinary  powers  of  conception.  He  w  as  a  composer  of  the 
lowest  grade,  groping  his  way  through  a  picture,  and  scarce 
seeing  an  inch  before  him. 

Neither  Hilton  nor  Ettv,  nor  an  v  of  later  date  than  these,  can 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  genuine  list  of  that  ambitious 
race — the  English  historical  school,  so  full  of  soaring  aspi¬ 
rations  and  proud  pretensions,  and,  we  must  add,  of  very  mode¬ 
rate  performance.  They  have  all  sacrificed  too  much  of  the  old 
assumed  dignity  of  their  predecessors,  to  be  entitled  in  any  sort 
to  rank  among  them.  We  speak,  of  course,  of  men  of  real 
mark.  Some  few  there  are  still,  who  follow  in  the  steps  of  the 
bygone  generation.  Mr.  Patten,  for  example,  judging  from  the 
amount  of  canvass  ordinarily  occupied  by  him,  and  the  air  of 
pretension  visible  in  his  historical  efforts  (in  his  portraits  he  is 
a  far  truer  artist),  we  should  imagine  to  be  one  who,  if  clas¬ 
sified  at  all,  would  fall  under  this  head. 

The  last  noteworthy,  genuine  representative  of  the  old  race, 
was  Haydon.  Infinitely  superior  in  knowledge  and  power  of 
design  to  Barry  or  Fuseli  (as,  indeed,  to  all  his  predecessors),  he 
possessed  a  similar  deficiency  as  to  colour  ;  this,  indeed,  from  no 
lack  of  study  or  sound  know  ledge.  His  colouring,  how  ever,  is  iu 
the  last  degree  unsatisfactory.  In  all  his  pictures  there  exists 
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a  total  want  of  harmony  in  this  respect.  His  figures  are,  for 
the  most  part,  coloured  after  a  most  independent  fashion,  entirely 
irrespective  of  one  another ;  something  like  the  divisions  of  a 
geographic  chart,  or  tiie  sections  of  an  anatomical  plate :  for  dis¬ 
tinction’s  sake.  In  his  lectures,  on  the  other  hand,  profound 
theoretical  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  colour  are  di8[)laye(l. 

Throughout  his  writings,  again,  he  manifests  a  most  refined  feel¬ 
ing  for  beauty.  On  his  canvass,  such  is  scarcely  ever  visible.  So 
great  was  his  abstract  devotion  to  beauty,  he  even  asserted  that  no 
picture  can  rightly  demand  or  actually  engage  our  entire  sym¬ 
pathies,  can  be  complete,  which  does  not  contain  a  beautiful 
woman ;  a  sufficiently  untenable  proposition.  It  is  one,  more¬ 
over,  were  his  own  performances  estimated  by  it,  that  would 
induce,  we  fear,  the  conclusion  of  there  being  but  most  limited 
room  for  sympathy  in  anything  he  ever  did.  We  much  doubt 
whether  two  really  beautiful  women  could  be  collected  from  the 
whole  range  of  his  productions.  His  women  are  singularly  free 
from  this  requisite.  This  absence  of  beauty  is  a  characteristic 
not  only  of  his  women,  but  of  his  men.  The  same  coarse- 
ness  of  feeling,  or  perhaps  of  brush,  is  show  n  throughout.  His 
conceptions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  frequently  fine;  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  idea  of  the  attitude  and  figure  of  Lazarus.  His 
action,  too,  like  West’s,  is  appropriate ;  his  stories  plainly  told  ; 
with  much  more  of  character  than  West  ever  realized.  Often, 
however,  from  the  desire  of  making  his  characters  forcible,  he 
allowed  them  to  verge  on  caricature.  Almost  always  rather  the 
characteristic  is  given,  than  any  profound  character. 

Like  that  other  famed  filler  of  large  canvass.  West,  Haj^don’s 
self-esteem  was  immoderate.  No  subject  w  as  too  high  for  him,  and 
his  treatment  of  it  was  always  satisfactory — to  himself  at  any  rate. 
>>  est  8  self-esteem,  how  ever,  was  more  quiet  in  its  manifestation, 
displaying  itself  more  on  his  canvasses  than  in  his  speech.  It 
escaped  from  him ;  he  did  not  obtrude  it.  Haydon,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  was  ever  ready  iroin  his  youth  upwards,  to  disclose  to  the 
world  his  high  opinion  of  his  own  merits.  This  led  to  much  of 
the  opposition  and  neglect  he  had  to  encounter.  For  nothing 
does  the  world  find  more  intolerably  and  inexcusably  offensive, 
or  punish  more  severely,  than  a  violent  obtrusion  of  self-esteem. 
But  it  also  served  as  an  animating  principle  of  his  life.  It  sus¬ 
tained  him  long ;  enabling  him  to  overcome  many  a  stubborn 
obstacle  in  his  path,  many  a  hard  reverse.  The  slackening  of 
this  self-confidence,  induced  by  the  neglect  of  the  Commission 
and  the  obstinate  indillerence  of  tlie  public,  has  been  by  some 
assigned,  as  mainly  instrumental  towards  his  end. 

1  he  conclusion  we  are  compelled  to  arrive  at  after  reviewing 
t  e  whole  of  his  efforts  in  painting,  the  only  comprehensively 
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correct  criticism  to  be  offered,  is,  that  nature  never  designed  him 
for  a  great  painter.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  general  genius ; 
but  unfortunately,  its  particular  direction  in  the  field  of  art  was 
not  so  decided.  He  was  endued  with  a  deep  natural  love  and 
appreciation  of  art,  together  with  somewhat  of  natural  artistic 
capability.  And  it  was  his  peculiar  misfortune  he  possessed 
thus  much,  N\ith  an  exclusive  leaning  towards  the  ^  grand  his¬ 
toric'  style,  and  little  more.  In  adopting  the  particular  course 
he  did,  we  conceive  him  to  have  been  fundameiitallv  mistaken. 
Like  many  others,  he  interpreted  the  influence  effected  o:i  him  by 
a  particular  kind  of  excellence  in  others,  as  the  power  of  ori- 

E  ginating  such  himself.  As  if,  as  Goethe  says,  ^  from  the  fra- 
griuice  of  the  flower,  we  were  to  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
dower  itself.' 

i  There  were  many  of  the  elements  of  greatness  in  Ilaydon : 
much  decision  of  character,  indomitable  resolution,  and  unfail¬ 
ing  powers  of  endurance.  Of  late  years,  there  have  been  few 
sadder  or  more  startling  occurrences  than  his  tragic  death,  pre¬ 
ceded  and  induced  as  it  was  by  successive  disappointments. 
The  few  extracts  from  his  diary,  published  in  the  newspapers, 
revealed  an  entire  mournful  history  of  continuous  earnest 
struggles,  resolutely  maintained  in  a  path  originally  chosen 
from  a  firm,  honest,  though  mistaken  belief  in  its  being  a  right 
one — of  long  sustained  endurance  of  disappointment  and  de¬ 
feat  ;  till  at  length,  his  mind's  fresh  hopefulness  grew  weak  and 
faint,  and  the  life-long  struggle  abruptly  closed. 

The  great  defect  w  ith  all  who  have  hitherto  essayed  to  establish 
an  English  school  of  historical  painting  has  been,  that  they  have 
failed  to  perceive  what  was  w  anted  of  them.  They  have  fondly 
gazed  on  the  excellence  achieved  by  the  old  Italian  masters; 
and  the  sole  conclusion  they  have  seemed  capable  of  deducing 
has  been,  that  by  simply  imitathuj  their  predecessors  and  by 
pursuing  the  identically  same  course  of’  action,  similar  results 
would  follow.  In  this  their  fundamental  mistake  has  consisted. 
For,  had  they  been  gifted  with  all  the  artistic  qualifications 
they  so  often  lacked,  if  they  had  even  been  the  equals  of  their 
great  fore-runners,  they  still  would  have  utterly  failed.  It  is 
not  by  such  meaus  a  school  of  high  art  is  at  any  time  to  be 
founded. 

In  vain,  as  Allan  Cunningham  has  expressed  it,  in  vain  was  it 
for  llcynolds  to  preach  of  the  ^  grand  style,'  for  Harry  to  rave 
about  the  restoration  of  historical  painting,  or  West,  on  aca¬ 
demic  rules  to  fill  with  lofty  subjects  proportionately  lofty  can¬ 
vass,  or  Fuseli  to  seek  wild  vent  for  his  pseudo- imaginative  aspira- 

I  tions.  Their  deeds  kept  no  pace  with  their  professions.  The 
faith  was  not  in  them.  They  worked  not  from  feeling  and 
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experience,  not  as  exponents  of  their  age  and  ministers  to  its  ^ 
necessities  j  but  as  the  mere  servile  imitators  of  a  bygone  race  of 
great  men^  alien  to  the  country  of  their  birth,  and  separated 
from  their  own  time.  They  never  remembered  that  the  mes- 
sage  they  had  to  deliver,  must  necessarily  difter  somewhat  from 
that  required  and  given  centuries  before.  All  Reynoldses  ge¬ 
nius  could  not,  when  he  attempted  the  Miistoric,e  raise  liirn 
above  the  deadening  influence  of  this  want  of  a  right  governing 
principle  of  action ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  their  success  was  no 
greater.  All  possessed  great  artistic  deficiencies ;  but  their  1 
defects  of  execution  would  have  proved  far  less  conspicuous,  had 
their  appreciation  of  wherein  their  work  really  consisted  been 
somewhat  clearer. 

To  the  credit  of  West,  it  is  always  honourably  to  be  remem. 
bered  of  him,  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  among  us  sane 
notions  respecting  the  treatment  of  modern  historical  events. 
He  was  the  earliest  to  discard  a  portion  of  the  slavish  subservi¬ 
ence  and  pedantic  falsity  which  so  long  had  passed  current. 
His  ‘Death  of  Wolfe'  was  the  first  work  of  excellence,  in  which 
the  painter  had  dared  to  represent  a  modern  historical  fact  in  a 
manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  which  it  might  possibly 
have  occurred.  Had  it  been  less  excellent,  the  influence  of  the 
work  would  not  have  proved  of  any  importance.  As  it  was,  it 
founded  a  new  era  on  this  matter — that  of  common  sense.  This 
worst  species  of  the  mock-antique,  no  longer  deadens  and 
neutralizes  the  efforts  of  our  painters.  Seldom  was  this  clear, 
resolute  philosophy  of  common-sense  more  triumphant,  or  more 
beneficial.  West  proved  eminently  superior,  in  this  respect,  to 
his  contemporaries ;  amongst  these,  Reynolds,  who,  on  this,  as 
on  some  other  occasions,  showed  himself  somewhat  deficient  in 
those  higher  mental  qualities  of  courage  and  depth  of  insight, 
necessary  to  an  originator,  or  even  to  an  efficient  reformer. 
He,  with  others,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  West  from  the  attempt. 
The  latter,  however,  quietly  persevered  ;  and,  in  the  end,  con¬ 
vinced  his  dissuaders  of  the  truth  of  his  principles. 

To  be  influential  and  enduring,  art  must  8ati^fy  some  want  in 
the  people  to  whom  it  is  addressed  ^  some  sympathy  in  them, 
some  spiritual  yearning  common  to  humanity, — in  its  specific 
form  peculiar  to  one  particular  era  or  nation.  How  can  this  be 
an  empty  repetition  of  effete  forms  of  feeling,  and 
by  working  out  already  exhausted  fables  and  traditions — by 
forgetting,  in  fact,  the  living  and  breathing  crowds  around,  and 
substituting,  in  their  stead,  empty  visions  of  past  excellence.  The 
art  of  every  country,  in  all  its  developments,  in  painting  as 
in  poetry,  should  be  the  expression  of  the  national  character, 
should  take  its  form  from  the  soil  w’hence  it  springs,  should 
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reflect  and  develope  tlie  feelinj^s  of  its  own  time,  in  order  to 
lead  and  advance  them.  It  must  find  its  store  in  its  own  in¬ 
heritance,  taking  for  its  purpose  such  matter  as  is  capable  of 
being  used  and  sympathized  with  for  its  ow’ii  sake.  It  must  be 
essentiallv  national,  if  it  would  be  entirely  human.  The  more 
this  is  its  tendeney,  the  more  thoroughly  national  it  is,  the 
more  it  will  in  the  end  be  universal ;  for,  the  more  like  a  growth 
of  nature.  External  nature,  in  order  prolitalily  to  display  her 
resources,  produces  a  class  of  vegetation  suitable  and  appropriate 
to  our  climate;  and  thus  equal,  though  dissimilar,  beauty  is 
given,  as  is  to  be  found  amid  the  luxuriance  of  the  tropics. 
But  our  historical  painters,  in  order  to  approximate  to  the 
greatness  of  their  predecessors  of  a  different  nation  and  by-gone 
age,  have  endeavoured  tj  reach  their  end  by  labouring  at  works 
of  precisely  identical  form  and  pretension,  rather  than  by  deve¬ 
loping  the  resources  at  their  own  command,  and  so  rivalling 
them  on  other  ground. 

It  is  true,  many  among  the  greatest  Italian  masters — those,  at 
least,  of  latter  date — often  took  subjects  foreign  to  their  belief, 
and  estranged  from  their  sympathies,  embodied  classic  fables,  and 
yet  produced  master-pieces,  of  their  kind.  But  if  we  examine 
closely,  we  shall  find  that,  in  these  cases,  it  is  the  manner  of 
performance,  almost  exclusively,  not  (as  it  should  be)  subordi- 
nately,  that  excites  our  admiration.  All  is  merged  in  the  dis¬ 
play  of  power  ;  not  the  power  exerted  iu  the  subject  chosen. 

It  was  not  in  this  manner  the  Greeks  themselves  worked.  Their 
art  was  always  exclusively  national.  It  wiis  alw  ays  their  owh  re- 
ligion  and  poetry  Greek  artists  embodied,  their  own  history  and 
their  own  lieroes  they  celebrated.  It  was  feeling  natural  and 
appropriate  to  themselves,  w  hich  prompted  their  working ;  the 
sympathies  of  their  own  people  to  which  they  appealed,  and 
satisfied.  And  do  their  productions  the  less  or  the  more,  on 
this  account,  interest  us?  What  was  the  consequence  of  the 
alien  Greek  itdluence  upon  Roman  art,  but  degradation  and 
inefiiciency  ?  The  Greek  system  of  working  should  be  that  of 
every  nation.  It  has  never  been  through  the  aid  of  others, 
greatness  has  been  attained  in  any  school.  It  must  proceed 
from  themselves,  and  from  none  besides. 

It  was  thus,  with  the  early  Italians  and  Germans.  It  was 
thus,  the  excellence  of  all  that  has  proved  enduring  of  Flemish 
and  Dutch  art,  was  attained.  Who  now  expends  a  thought 
on  the  hosts  of  imitators,  lackeys  to  the  Italians,  with 
which  Holland  and  the  low*  countries  were,  at  one  time,  filled? 
It  wjis  by  cherishing  and  developing  their  ow  n  peculiar  genius, 
by  working  out  that  amount  of  power  actually  accorded  to 
them,  they  established  a  claim  on  our  respect  and  admiration. 
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Thus,  &lsO|  was  it,  early  tiiglish  art  was  formed,  and  sus¬ 
tained,  until  annihilated  through  the  agency  of  religious  chan¬ 
ges.  But  it  is  by  no  means  marvellous,  that  when  revived  a 
century  since,  its  steps  should  at  first  have  proved  faltering  and 
undecided.  After  so  long  a  period  of  inanition,  that  its  sight 
should  have  been  somewhat  confused,  was  only  natural,  and 
accordant  with  those  conditions  of  development  to  which  all  art 
is  subject.  Tliere  is  no  greater  disadvantage  to  a  school,  than 
its  not  having  grown  up  with  the  youth  of  the  nation,  and 
gathered  strength  as  the  nation  generally  advanced  in  vigour. 
It  is  almost  fatal  to  its  right  formation,  its  healthful,  hopeful 
vitality.  When  art  once  again  started  into  life  among  us,  it 
was  without  a  foundation — a  blossom  without  a  root.  It  had 
passed  through  no  long  struggling  infancy.  It  had  received  no 
rough,  self-acquired  early  education.  It  had  not  sought  its  w  ay 
to  the  light,  and  found  it,  toiifully  and  painfully,  by  degrees. 
It  at  once  found  itself  invested  with  a  certain  amount  of  me¬ 
chanical  excellence,  the  product  not  of  its  own  efforts,  but  of 
those  of  others.  While  striving  to  attain  the  greatness  hereto¬ 
fore  reached  by  other  nations :  unable  to  retrace  its  steps ;  thus 
working  its  way  forwards  by  returning  to  the  point  w  hence  such 
had  started,  and  where  itself  had  previously  stopped  short ;  it 
could  not  do  other,  in  the  commencement,  than  content  itself 
with  the  mere  reproduction  of  that  artistic  manifestation,  previ¬ 
ously  relied  on  by  those  who  in  the  race  had  so  much  exceeded  it. 

That  which  contributed  to  prevent  so  long  the  attainment  of 
a  fuller  knowledge,  and  more  healthful  manner  of  working,  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  partial  views  entertained  respecting  the  truly  ele¬ 
vated  in  art.  On  this  there  constantly  has  been,  and  yet  continues 
to  prevail,  much  misconception  and  obliquity  of  vision.  Barry 
and  Fuseli  deemed  no  work  worthy  of  being  ranked  as  of  '  high 
art,*  unless  its  subject  were  one  prescriptively  entitling  it  to 
such  distinction,  unless  it  were  ‘  historical.*  This  system  of 
judgment  was  carried  by  them  and  others  to  a  most  ludicrous 
extent.  Fuseli  could  see  nothing  in  Hogarth  or  Gainsborough — • 
men  whose  works  will  be  remembered  and  loved,  when  his  own 
canvasses  shall  be  forgotten,  but  occasion  for  slight  and  con¬ 
tempt.  The  meanest  attempt  in  the  ‘  grand  *  style,  was  in  his 
eyes  wortluer  of  notice  than  the  noblest  genius  otherwise  em¬ 
ployed.  1  he  domestic,  with  him,  was  vulgar;  landscape,  /o- 
pography.  According  to  such  devotees  of  the  historical,  the 
finest,  subtilest  eftort  of  thought  and  observation,  in  any  other 
channel,  must  class  below*  the  most  indifferent  piece  within  that 
dignified  circle.  As  if  in  poetry,  all  greatness  were  circumscribed 
to  the  epic;  and  the  most  tedious  efi’usion  in  that  sort  were  to 
take  precedent  of  the  exquisitest  lyric,  yet  poured  forth  from 
deepest  intensity  of  human  emotion. 
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All  set  classifications  must  necessarily  prove,  and,  in  fact, 
always  are,  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.  Nothing  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  more  impotent  or  absurd,  than  that  system  of  classifi- 
cation  customary  among  writers  on  painting.  After  assigning 
a  particular  designation  to  one  description  of  subjects,  styling  such 
‘  historical,^  they  confess  inability  to  proceed  further,  by  compre¬ 
hensively  and  accurately  applying  the  term  ‘  genre,'  or  subject 
pieces,  to  all  besides,  with  the  exception  of  portrait  and  land¬ 
scape.  Even  the  definition  ‘historical'  itself,  is  confined  within 
very  narrow,  illogical  limits.  It  is  forgotten  that  the  region  of 
the  historic  is  continually  being  extended  as  the  world  advances. 
According  to  the  ordinary  meaning,  to  be  ‘  historical,'  a  subject 
must  belong  to  a  certain  well  known,  worn-out  range.  If  it  do 
not,  however  historical  it  be,  in  fact,  it  is  not  admitted  within 
the  ranks.  And  of  course,  those  works  having  only  social  refer¬ 
ence  to  past  times,  essentially  of  all,  the  most  historic,  are  en¬ 
tirely  excluded.  In  a  similar  spirit,  to  many  works  the  desig¬ 
nation  ‘  historical  anecdotes,'  is  often  given  ;  merely  because  the 
subject  is  not  identical  with  any  of  those  previously  chosen  by 
the  Italians  ;  though,  in  reality,  more  purely  historical  than  half 
the  pictures  that  pass  under  that  name.  What  w^ere  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  religious  and  traditional 
pictures,  now  orthodoxly  termed  ‘  historical,'  but  ecclesiastical 
and  historical  fables,  or  at  best,  ‘  anecdotes,'  according  to  the 
sense  in  which  the  expression  is  employed  by  modern  classi¬ 
fiers? 

All  these  impotent  distinctions  (and  we  only  notice  them  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  thus  much,)  have  their  common  origin 
in  the  slavish  adherence  to  past  forms  of  art- development — the 
lack  of  insight  into  the  necessities  of  the  present,  the  narrow¬ 
mindedness,  in  fact,  characteristic  of  those  who  often  sincerely 
love  and  a|)preciate  ancient  art,  but  are  incapable  of  applying 
the  lessons  thence  to  be  learned.  Hence  all  the  cant  and  flatu¬ 
lence  on  the  subject.  Hence  all  the  big  talk  about  the  ‘  grand 
style/  This,  too,  so  frequently  from  men  who  neither  under¬ 
stand  nor  appreciate  it,  but  at  second  hand,  from  others,  parrot- 
like  ;  who  in  their  hearts  prefer  aiiy  other  style  :  as  is  saliently 
evidenced  by  the  absurd  discrepancy  between  the  perpetual  fer¬ 
vent  talk  among  English  connoisseurs,  about  the  Italians,  and 
their  hearty  patronage  of  the  Dutch.  Why  are  they  not  honest 
enough,  and  manly  enough,  at  once  boldly  to  avow  their  pre  fer¬ 
ence,  and  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  to  justify  it;  at  the  least, 
attempt  some  justification  V 

We  of  the  present  day  have  undoubtedly  advanced  somewhat 
beyond  the  contracted  vision  of  Barry  and  F uscli.  But  there  is  still 
too  much  of  the  old  feeling  remaining.  As  to  the  choice  of  sub- 
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jects  njenerallv,  llaydon  for  example,  was  one  who  saw  by  no 
means  clearly.  There  was  too  much  of  the  narrow,  restricted 
meaning  about  his  conception  of  ‘  high  art.^  He  penetrated 
scarce  deeper  than  his  predecessors  into  the  real  extent  of  its 
field  of  working  in  this  modern  time.  Though  not  so  blind  as 
Barry,  who  would  devote  himself  to  some  stale,  worn-out  theme 
from  pagan  mythology,  and  then  confidently  look  for  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  all  beholders ;  he  yet  did  not  arrive  at  any  sure  no¬ 
tions  on  this  head.  His  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  take  any 
subject  from  ancient  or  modern  history  indiscriniitiately,  suit¬ 
able  for  the  illustration  of  some  '  great  principle;’  as  in  his  pro¬ 
jected  designs  for  the  House  of  Lords.  This  on  the  face  of  it 
shows  plausible  enough  But  we  very  much  doubt  whether 
art  advances  itself  or  the  world  much,  by  thus  stepping  forth  as 
a  professed  schoolmistress.  The  little  good  she  is  by  these 
means  enabled  to  effect,  can  be  much  more  forcibly  and  adc- 
(juately  accomplished,  and  with  infinitely  less  trouble  in  other 
more  legitimate  channels.  This  mode  of  impressing  tangible 
truths,  through  the  agency  of  pictorial  representation,  is  anala- 
gous  to  that  once  so  fashionable,  of  conveying  sound  moral 
precepts  through  the  instrumentality  of  lengthy  poems  :  a  very 
round-about  way  of  compassing  a  simple  object. 

In  all  cases,  the  truth  of  a  work  of  art  is  manifold,  not  finite. 
It  lies  at  the  heart,  not  on  the  surface.  High  efforts  of  p.ainting 
or  sculpture,  like  those  of  poetry,  are  full  of  purpose  and  signifi¬ 
cance  to  those  whose  perceptions  are  fine  enough  to  detect  such. 
But,  those  of  the  two  former  departments  of  universal  art  more 
especially;  they  arc  suggestivcy  not  didactic,  in  their  influence; 
their  teaching  rather  to  be  felt,  than  expressed.  It  is  by  means 
of  a  ])Owerful  alchemy  our  moral  and  intellectual  being  is 
reached,  and  an  inborn  yearning  within  us  satisfied.  It  is  a 
subtile  impulse  that  is  exerted,  not  to  be  reproduced  in  other 
form.  \N  henever  it  can,  at  least,  we  may  be  sure  very  little  has 
been  done.  For  it  is  here,  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the 
powers  of  one  department  of  art  have  alone  been  rightly  de¬ 
veloped,  when  the  peculiar  language  it  speaks  cannot  be  trans¬ 
lated  without  severest  loss. 

lar  preferable  to  Haydon’s  plan  is  that  which  has  been 
adopted,  of  covering  the  walls  of  the  new  House  of  Lords  with 
scenes  from  our  national  history.  If  this  be  done  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  subjects  chosen,  and  of  art,  ‘  principles  ’  will  bs 
found  dcducible  enough,  as  from  the  written  history,  by  those 
who  need  them.  lar  more  important  truth  also  will  be  there. 
I  he  real  mission  of  art  is  not  that  of  a  moralist  or  of  a  metaj)hy- 
sician ;  but  the  interpretation  of  truth,  more  subtile,  and  less 
readily  con\eyable ;  the  truth  appreciable  by Jetling,  not  bv  simple 
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intellect.  If  the  artist  seilulously  and  accurately  obey  nature, . 
and  his  own  jijenuiue  impulses,  much  else  too,  besides  what  was 
ill  the  first  instance  present  to  his  own  mind,  will  always 
follow,  with  others. 

In  regard  to  the  absolutely  true,  genuine  directions  for  the 
right  exertion  of  a  national  English  art,  the  utmost  uncertainty 
still  seems  to  prevail  with  many  amongst  us.  We  every  year  in 
our  exhibitions  see  great  talent  manifested  in  the  most  lietero- 
geneous  modes:  a  scene  from  a  modern  novel,  jostling  an  em¬ 
bodiment  of  a  worn-out  classic  fable.  In  this  latter,  whatever 
extrinsic  beauty  and  artistic  excellence  may  be  attained,  the 
sympathy  with  the  subject  needful  to  the  right  healthful  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  artistes  mind,  and  that  requisite  in  the  spec¬ 
tator  being,  of  course,  entirely  wanting.  Not  very  rnueli  longer, 
however,  shall  we  continue  to  be  led  away  by  mere  high  s  .nnd- 
ing  words  here,  any  more  than  elsewhere.  Not  very  much  longer 
will  obedience  be  rendered  by  any,  among  the  thoughtful,  to 
connoisseur  ]>rejndices  or  conventional  distinctions. 

Let  our  artists,  in  the  first  instance,  in  whatever  field  they 
work,  have  faith  in  nature.  It  little  matters  what  form  art 
assume,  if  that  be  there.  It  tejiches  the  artist  all  things.  It  is 
that  which  of  itself  suffices,  which  imparts  genuineness  and 
greatness  to  all  it  touches,  and  which,  in  fit  hands,  is  sufficient 
foundation,  however  apparently  mean  and  obscure  the  theme, 
for  the  noblest  realizations.  What,  in  poetry,  is  at  the  root  of 
our  preference  of  Shakspere  and  the  romantic  drama,  to  the 
followers  of  the  classic,  but  the  superior  ti  uth  of  the  principle 
on  which  the  former  worked  ?  All  the  Elizabethan  draniatists, 
and  Shakspere  most,  had  undoubting  faith  in  human  nature. 
The  followers  of  the  classic  drama  never  possessed  this  faith. 
Tliey  have  always  endeavoured  by  some  factitious  means  to 
improve  upon  human  nature,  to  make  it  show  grand  and  mag¬ 
nificent,  and  raise  it  above  itself.  And,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  modern  times  at  least,  they  have  succeeded  in  totally  nullify¬ 
ing  and  falsifying  it.  It  is  this  faith  we  need  in  art,  as  to 
nature  generally,  whether  human,  or  external  and  material. 

In  two  directions,  English  art  has  already  put  forth  develop¬ 
ments,  which,  in  more  especial  manner,  call  for  note.  Tlirough 
the  medium  of  landscape  and  the  domestic^  it  lias  found  an 
articulate  utterance  for  itself,  distinct  and  individual. 

It  is  the  latter  to  which  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  ad¬ 
verting  further  here.  For  this  school,  of  the  dramatically* 
domestic,  has  had  its  very  origin  with  us. 

Wilkie,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  here 
led  the  way  for  the  present  race  of  men.  Hogarth,  however, 
was  its  original  founder,  half  a  century  before.  He  was  at 
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once  ouf  first,  and  greatest,  in  this  manner  of  working ;  the 
greatest  thinker  this,  or  iniieed,  any  other  department  of  Eng¬ 
lish  art  has  produced:  into  his  works  a  larger  amount  ot 
thought  being  infused,  than  into  those  of  any  other  native 
artist.  Though  Hogarth’s  mind  was  so  original  that  his  pro- 
ductions  stand  entirely  by  themselves,  apart  from  those  of  all 
others,  yet  the  subject-matter  of  his  works  was  always  selected 
from  domestic  and  ordinary,  actual  life.  And,  of  course,  he 
must  be  classed  accordingly.  If  geniality  be  taken  as  au  essen¬ 
tial  characteristic  of  this  style,  few  could  be  classed  as  among 
its  followers  more  correctly.  Beneath  all  his  stern  satire,  a 
genial,  kindly,  sympathetic  spirit  is  at  work  ever.  Because,  how¬ 
ever,  his  satire  is  on  the  surface  most  observable,  it  has  gene¬ 
rally  been  taken  for  granted,  nothing  could  remain  behind. 
That  his  tragic  power  was  equal  to  that  of  his  humour  and  wit, 
is  now  acknowledged.  And,  how  any  one  can  look  at  such 
pictures  as  the  'Distressed  Poet’  or  the  ' Enraged  Musician,’ 
and  not  recognize  the  kindly  sympathizing  feeling,  latent 
throughout,  as  impressed  tangibly  on  every  incident,  to  us  seems 
inconceivable.  \Ve  mention  these  two,  as  examples  of  complete 
abandonment  on  his  part  to  the  feeling.  Its  influence  is  con¬ 
stantly  to  be  met  with,  negligently  thrown  into  others  of  his 
works  of  sterner  character. 

Wilkie  revived  the  domestic  school ;  as  far  as  the  present 
generation  is  concerned,  he  founded  it.  To  these  tw^o,  must  tlie 
great  credit  be  rendered  when  considering  this  school.  No¬ 
thing  more  clearly  testifies  to  its  genuine  English  character, 
than  that  two  different  men  at  separate  intervals,  and  under 
entirely  opposite  influences,  from  the  unaided  promptings  of 
their  own  intellect  and  feeling,  should  thus  have  led  the  way, 
and  have  achieved  the  highest  individual  excellence.  Here,  in 
truth,  there  does  exist  the  fullest  scope  for  exertion ;  a  noble  field 
wherein  to  work.  Whatever  may  be  roundly  asserted  to  the 
contrary,  in  high  hands, — with  such  men  as  Hogarth,  Wilkie, 
Ijcslie,  Edwin  Landseer,  (w’hen  mingling  human  emotion  with  his 
favourite  subjects  for  the  exhibition  of  his  rare  power,)  Mulready, 
and  some  among  those  younger  men,  who,  in  our  own  day, 
have  risen  up  and  compassed  so  much, — as  Webster,  Frith,  and 
others,  this  is  as  fully  a  development  of  '  high  art’  as  any. 
This  really  is  a  manifestation  in  one  direction  of  our  national 
spirit.  It  does  in  some  measure  address  itself  to  our  sympa- 

our  intellectual  wants.  Ample  room,  too, 
may  be  here,  and  already  has  been  found,  for  the  infusion  of 
ideal  feeling,  and  the  exertion  of  a  poetic  influence.  The  mate¬ 
rial  for  such  is  always  at  hand,  near  and  around  us,  for  him 
whose  vision  is  suflicieutly  clear  and  healthful  to  recognise  it* 
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It  IS  not  from  scarcity  of  poetic  food  the  world  ever  starves,  but 
from  lack  of  eyesight. 

In  this  direction  alone,  the  destiny  of  English  art  has  already 
proved  very  high,  lly  appealing  to  the  characteristic  domestic 
feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  national  heart,  most  noble  func¬ 
tions  have  been,  and  yet  remain  to  be  performed.  In  poetry 
and  in  general  literature,  the  most  important  results  have  been 
reached,  by  making  a  general  appeal  in  this  matter.  And  it 
has  been  practically,  though  not,  perliaps,  theoretically  felt  in 
pjiinting,  that  results  similar  might  be  attained  there. 

Any  other  actual  continuous  development  of  a  national  art, 
besides  these  two  of  landscape  and  the  domestic,  we  have  not 
yet  had.  In  {)ortrait — that  department  of  art  wherein  true 
greatness  is  rarest  of  achievement,  the  works  of  Reynolds  stand 
alone,  in  their  deep-reaching  truth  of  characterization,  and  otlier 
lower  artistic  excellence;  in  spirit  and  in  substance  isolated  from 
all  that  has  succeeded ;  though  occasional  right-w  orking  — 
taken  in  a  high  exclusive  sense,  even  here  we  have  had,  from  the 
time  of  Reynolds’s  own  contemporaries — Hogarth  and  Gains¬ 
borough,  to  our  ow  n. 

In  regard  to  the  poetically  directed  efforts  of  men  such  as  Hil¬ 
ton,  Etty,  and  latterly  Frost  ,  in  all  which,  w  ith  a  fundamentally 
defective  system  of  artistic  working,  so  much  of  truth  and  beauty 
is  combined  ;  and  those  wholly  original  productions  of  such  other 
fine  and  beautiful  spirits  as  Stothard,  Eastlake,  and  Leslie ;  these 
can  scarce  by  themselves  be  considered,as  amounting  tomore  than 
the  unordered  commencemew^,  of  aught  approaching  a  fresh  original 
strain  of  artistic  manifestation  in  this  particular  department. 

To  perform  his  work  aright  in  this  field,  the  painter  must  not 
content  himself  with  mere  subservience  to  the  poet.  He  must  not 
simply  follow  in  the  trail  of  the  other’s  conception,  but  must 
work  along  with  him.  He  must  not  be  a  mere  illustrator ,  but  an 
orginator;  in  fact,  substantially  a  poet  himself,  in  some  sort,  a 
creator.  He  must  naturalise  the  poet’s  thought  in  his  own 
soil,  incorporating  with  it  his  own  ideas,  and  impressiug  on  it 
the  stamp  of  his  own  mind.  It  should  be  but  the  parent  of  a 
succession  of  others  in  his  mind,  and  thus  in  the  end,  but  the 
kev-note  to  his  fresh  harmonVi 

The  consequence  of  most  having  pursued  an  insuperably  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  were  it  attainable,  incomplete  mode — that  of  mere  servile 
translation — has  been,  that  little  besides  relative  failure  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  efforts  to  expound  our  national  poetry.  Our  painters, 
with  few  exceptions  of  comparatively  recent  date,  have  not  proved 
equal  to  the  task.  They  have  not  transferred  or  manifested  poetic 
thought  on  their  canvass.  The  letter  but  not  the  spirit  has 
been  fulfilled.  Though  some  have  done  fine  things  in  their 
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wav ;  none,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Leslie,  have  stood 
forth*  as  the  fellow-workers  ofthose  whom  they  would  illustrate. 
They  have  not  shown  themselves  of  the  same  mould  with  their 
poetic  brethren,  nor  seated  themselves  beside  them. 

Modem  poetry  is  somewhat  restricted  in  its  available  range 
That  of  the  present  century,  as  manifested  by  the  highest  poets 
of  their  respective  generations,  has  been,  and  still  remains,  essen- 
tiallv  conteinplaMve  in  its  imagination,  often  addressed  directlv 
to  the  mind  and  heart,  without  reference  to  material  or  avail¬ 
able  form.  This  we  find  in  Wordsworth  exclusively,  in  Coleridge 
and  Shelley  commonly ;  and  in  our  own  immediate  day,  in  much 
of  Tennyson,  Hood,  Browning,  and  others  of  our  better  poets ; 
in  all  of'whom  the  learning  is  for  the  most  part  spiritual.  This 
offers  ground  for  exultation, on  the  score  of  its  proceeding  from  an 
extension  of  the  field  of  poetry;  new  developments  having  thus 
arisen,  and  olyects  and  events,  previously  never  esteemed  capable 
of  such  uses,  being  made  subservient  to  the  poet’s  purposes.  Hut 
on  the  other  hand,  it  affords  occasion  for  regret,  as  separating  the 
working  range  of  the  two  arts,  as  tending  to  estrange  the  poet 
and  the  painter.  The  food  on  which  the  one  can  profitably  sub 
sist,  is  insufiicient  for  the  sustenance  of  the  other.  The  subjects 
w  hich  ofttimes  have  received  such  a  glory  at  the  hands  of  the 
poet,  and  over  which  the  brightest  hues  of  heaven  have  by  him 
been  shed,  are  inadequate  and  useless  to  the  painter. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  spiritual  tendencies  of  modern 
poetry,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  raelo-dramatic  infiuences  han 
ing  by  it  on  the  other,  there  is  here  to  be  found  fit  food  for  the 
painter,  if  this  latter  will  only  look  for  it :  with  far-reaching,  intcl 
ligcnt  eye,  seeking  for  material  suitable  to  his  purpose.  Coleridge 
limy  be  taken  as  an  example.  Such  poems  as  *  Youth  and  Age,’ 
and  others  of  the  same  class,  where  to  a  subtile  spirit  of  contem¬ 
plative  thought  is  united  the  deepest  imaginative  feeling,  are 
only  leading  instances  of  the  glory  capable  of  being  achieved  by 
this  art,  on  ground  where  the  other  can  never  enter.  Nothing 
whatever,  again,  could  be  done  towards  idealising  on  canvass 
some  other^  of  his  productions,  in  their  own  poetic  individuality 
most  exquisite,  such,  for  instance,  as  ‘  Love  ;’  no  better  realiza¬ 
tion  of  which  should  we  ever  get,  than  a  common-place  affair  of 
a  xoung  man  wooing  a  pretty  girl;  as  was  done  to  perfection  a 
year  or  two  since,  by  Cope.  ^luch  of  his  poetrv,  however, 
affords  the  fulless  scope  for  the  master.  We  must  not  confound 
the  common-place,  inevitable,  from  the  character  of  the  subject, 
with  that  flowing  from  the  artist’s  own  iuefficienev.  Christabel 
18  throughout  a  continuous  shifting  picture.  What  opportunity 
there  lies  for  deep,  contrasted  beautv,  in  the  forest  scene,  where 
i.  hrisUbel  prays :  from  out  of  the  uiidst  of  the  wintry,  desolate 
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landscape,  that  kneeling  form,  with  the  cold  moonlight  glancing 
down,  arising  in  her  spring  fresliness  and  delicacy,  as  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  chastened  earthly  purity.  Again,  what  scope  for 
elevated,  subtile  human  expression,  such  as  Leslie  himself,  or 
Eastlake  (and,  at  the  present  day,  these  alone),  might  worthily 
render,  in  her  lieaven-raised  countenance,  when  awakening  from 
I  the  trance.  And  so,  in  some  other  parts  of  the  same  poem. 

In  Shelley,  a  much  wider  field  presents  itself,  than  in  Cole¬ 
ridge.  Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  contemplative  imagi¬ 
nation  and  metaphysical  speculation,  many  arc  the  sensuous 
shapes  of  beauty,  fit  for  art's  purposes,  called  up  by  this  poet; 
as  in  ‘  Cenci,’ ‘  Prometheus  Unbound,'  and  even  in  portions 
of  the  '  Revolt  of  Islam,'  apart  from  its  obscurities.  In 
our  own  day,  what  fine  opportunity  exists  for  the  elevated 
working  of  a  fellow-artist,  amid  that  world  of  tangible  (apart 
from  the  purely  spiritual)  creations  of  beauty,  we  possess  at  the 
hands  of  Tennyson  ! 

In  sculpture,  less  than  in  any  other  department  of  our  art, 
it  has  been  done.  The  only  directions  in  which  it  has  ever  been 
legitimately  employed  among  us,  consist  of  monumental  and 
])ortrait  sculpttire.  No  other  development  do  we  possess.  For 
it  is  impossible  to  give  rank,  as  such,  to  the  classic  copying,  and 
aimless,  purposeless  trifling,  with  which,  w  hen  not  otherwise  en¬ 
gaged,  our  sculptors  amuse  themselves.  Contrary  to  the  course 
of  art  ill  Greece  and  Italy,  w  here  sculpture  far  preceded  paint¬ 
ing,  in  attaining  excellence,  our  sculptors  have  lagged  lament¬ 
ably  behind  our  painters.  They  seem  only  very  occasionally 
to  have  harboured  the  slightest  suspicion,  that  modern  sculp¬ 
ture  was  born  to  any  other  function,  after  supplying  us  with 
inonnments  and  portraits,  but  that  of  the  eternal,  sickening, 
verbatim  reproduction  of  the  old  classic  embodiments. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  degrading  to  art  in  general,  or 
more  contrary  to  its  first  essential  principles  of  being,  than  this 
mechanical  manufacturing,  this  interminable  squeezing  of  beauty 
out  of  a  set,  lifeless  round  of  subjects;  cupids  with  bows, 
cupids  without,  cupids  in  a  platter ;  dancing  nymphs,  and  re¬ 
posing  nymphs,  and  nymphs  preparing  to  bathe ;  and  so  on. 
What  s  it  all,  but  playing  at  art ;  bartering  its  power,  and  in¬ 
fluence,  and  heart-homage,  for  toys,  and  nonentities,  and  lip 
applause  ?  Surely  in  the  range  of  our  own  poetry  alone,  there 
exists  inexhaustible  scope  for  noble  exertion ;  more  extended, 
even,  than  that  it  presents  to  painting.  For  that  which  under 
the  hands  of  the  painter  is  incapable  of  being  other  than  com- 

I  mon-place,  often  admits  of  entire  idealization  amid  the  severity 
and  simplicity  of  sculpture. 

None  of  those,  however,  who  have  cultivated  the  so-called 
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'  poetic  sculpture/  have  perceived  this.  And  the  ground  of  the 
ill  success  of  those,  wlio,  like  Banks  and  others,  have  devoted 
themselves  thereto,  has  lain  entirely  in  themselves.  They  have 
never  looked  beyond  their  studio.  All  they  have  conceived  to 
be  their  part,  has  been  the  continuance  of  the  classic  manufac¬ 
ture,  with  as  much  mechanical  skill  as  may  have  been  attainable; 
and  the  patron's^  without  scruple,  to  expend  his  floating  capital  in 
such  satisfactory  investments.  Oiir  great  sculptor,  Flaxman,  did 
in  the  sequel,  see  further  than  this,  lie  w  as  long  the  slave  of  the  | 
antique,  but,  in  the  end,  he  departed  more  and  more  from  it  in  ! 
practice.  In  his  religious  monuments,  he  struck  out  an  entirely 
new  course,  that  of  simple,  scriptural  composition.  Into  this 
he  threw  an  appropriate  severe,  protestant  character,  free  from 
the  influence  of  the  antique,  on  the  one  hand,  as  from  that  of 
Rcmanism,  on  the  otlier.  Otherwise,  (in  marble,  that  is,  apart 
from  his  designs),  he  possessed  either  no  desire  or  no  opportunity 
of  proceeding  further  than  the  rest. 

Even  where  modern  sculptors  are  compelled  to  take  modern 
material  for  embodiment,  as  in  public  statues,  they  yet  cling  to 
antique  costume.  The  false  taste,  for  the  most  part  abolished  by 
^Vest,  in  our  historical  painting,  still  prevails  in  our  sculpture.  As 
long  as  this  continues,  nothing  great  can  here  be  looked  for.  None, 
however,  have  hitherto  arisen,  possessed  of  sufficient  originality 
or  courage,  voluntarily  to  discard  the  worn-out,  degrading 
prejudices  that  reign  among  artists  and  connoisseurs ;  and  to 
follow  the  example  already  set  in  painting.  Our  senators  still 
sit  in  all  the  borrowed  dignity  of  the  sculptured  toga ;  our 
warriors  and  poets  stand  in  loose,  incomprehensible  array, — by 
the  imaginative,  styled  robes, — by  the  profane,  dressing-gowns. 
Stimulated  by  public  common-sense,  modifications  have  latterly 
sometimes  been  attempted  ;  loose,  indeterminate  struggles  to 
escape  the  fetters  of  an  ignorant  pedantry,  generally  resulting, 
however,  in  a  mongrel  compromise  betw'een  the  old  and  the 
new',  even  more  unsatisfactory  than  a  stricter  adherence  to  the 
antique  fashion. 

Let  us,  instead  of  living  for  ever  in  the  past — an  artificial, 
unreal  life-— live  a  new’,  earnest  one,  in  the  present  and  the 
future.  \\  e  are,  perhaps,  advancing  towards  a  time  when  more 
imposing  manifestations  of  art  than  any  we  have  yet  had,  will 
be  developed,  when,  out  of  the  confusion,  in  this  respect,  of 
the  present,  certainty  and  order  will  shape  themselves.  Whst 
may  pro\c  the^  course  of  development  of  such  new  forms,  is  not 
nowr  with  distinctness  to  be  pronounced.  No  inconsiderable 
portion  of  their  greatness  will  lie  in  the  artistes  really  seeiny  the 
right  way  ,  and  following  it.  Of  this  w’e  may  rest  assured,  they 
will  not,  it  genuine,  consist  of  a  vain  reproduction.  All  history 
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tends  to  prove  this.  Whether  we  take  Greeks  or  Italians,  we 
shall  find  the  same  principle  ever  unconsciously,  but  surely 
acted  on  in  the  creation  of  enduring  excellence :  that  of  self- 
reliance y  the  result  of  a  natural,  inherent  vitality,  preventing 
their  artists  from  long  depending  on  any  others  than  themselves. 
According  as  this  intrinsic,  eternal  constituent  of  all  genuine 
power  was  more  or  less  present,  was  a  larger  or  smaller  amount 
of  genuine  success  obtained.  This  is  at  the  foundation  of  all 
greatness  in  art ;  in  the  highest  as  in  the  low^est  degree.  And 
the  same  noble  results  which  have  attended  its  presence  in  some 
developments  of  our  art,  would  follow  its  adoption  in  the  rest. 
Without  it,  we  arrive  at  nothing  but  falsehood  and  perversion ; 
spurious,  unreal  mockeries  of  excellence,  reflexes  of  the  past, 
shadows  for  substance. 


Art.  VII. — Five  Years  in  the  East,  By  R.  N.  Hutton.  2  vols.,  12mo. 

London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

These  are  two  volumes  of  light,  pleasant  reading,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  give  *  a  matter  of  fact  account  of  places  and  people.' 
They  consist  of  the  observations  made  during  different  voyages, 
and  embrace,  therefore,  a  much  larger  number  of  places  than 
would  be  visited  in  any  one  trip.  Those  readers  who  seek  for 
eastern  romance  will  be  disappointed,  but  such  as  are  content 
with  simple  information,  conveyed  in  an  unpretending  style, 
and  accompanied  by  remarks  which,  in  general,  are  indicative 
of  good  sense  and  sound  feeling,  will  be  pleased  with  the  insight 
afforded  into  the  condition  and  habits  of  various  people.  The 
outward  voyage,  which  is  described  at  disproportioned  length, 
occurred  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1844,  and  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  no  circumstance  of  extraordinary  interest.  Mr. 
Hutton  possesses  the  happy  faculty  of  making  himself  at  home 
on  both  elements,  and  was  consequently  cheerful  where  many 
others  would  have  been  depressed  or  irritable.  lie  is  no  be¬ 
liever  in  the  monotony  of  a  sea  life,  bnt  found  both  amusement 
and  information  in  the  eircumstances  which  daily  occurred. 
We  are  sorry  to  note  his  remarks  on  the  habits  of  religious 
people,  in  the  account  given  of  the  mode  in  which  Sunday  is 
observed  at  sea.  When  he  speaks  of  the  ‘would-be-good  people 
on  shore,'  and  represents  their  time  as  employed  ‘  in  intermin¬ 
able  and  worse  than  idle  controversies,  upon  points  which  they 
do  not  understand,  and  whose  only  tendency  is  to  foster  the 
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principles  of  self-sufficiency  and  dissent/  he  evidently  goes 
beyond  his  record,  and  talks  of  matters  on  which  he  is  unin. 
formed.  Ilis  language  betokens  the  common  prejudice  of  irre¬ 
ligious  men,  and  serves  rather  to  discredit  his  judgment,  than 
to  raise  our  estimate  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  British  sailors. 
It  may  be  quite  true  that  religious  people  are  faulty  in  many 
respects,  and  that,  in  well  conducted  ships,  the  forms  of  Chris¬ 
tian  worship  are  observed  on  a  portion  of  the  Sunday,  but  it  still 
remains  an  indisputable  fact,  that  irreligiou  and  manifold  vices 
are  the  general  characteristics  of  our  seamen.  We  have  no 
pleasure  in  stating  this  fact.  We  should  not  even  have  alluded 
to  it,  but  for  the  strong  expressions  of  our  author,  whose  zeal  in 
this  matter  evidently  exceeds  his  discretion,  and  prompts  him  to 
a  hasty  judgment  on  topics  with  which  he  is  very  partially 
acquainted.  Happily,  he  does  not  again  advert  to  the  subject, 
and  we  pass  on  to  the  other  and  more  interesting  portions  of 
his  work.  Near  the  Line  they  were  becalmed  for  some  days, 
and  during  the  night  the  stars  were  observed  down  to  the  very 
horizon. 

‘A  curious  circumstance,*  says  Mr.  Hutton,  ‘occurred  a  day  or 
two  afterwards,  with  reference  to  stars  being  visible  so  low  in  a  calm. 
We  were  in  company  with  6ve  other  ships,  which  were  also  waiting 
for  the  breeze  ;  and  in  such  situations  vessels  are  often  brought  much 
closer  together  by  little  flaws  of  wind,  without  having  apparently  been 
moving.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  keep  a  good  look  out  during 
the  night,  that  these  other  ships  did  not  come  too  near.  At  about 
ten  o’clock,  the  officer  of  the  watch  reported  a  light  on  the  starboard 
bow,  and  the  captain  accordingly  went  on  deck  to  look  for  tlie  vessel. 
There  was  the  light  plainly  visible,  but,  upon  watching  it  for  a  short 
lime,  it  turned  out  to  be  the  planet  Jupiter,  which  was  just  rising  out 
of  the  water,  but  so  large,  and  apparently  so  close,  as  fully  to  war¬ 
rant  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  vessel’s  light,  especially  as  one  was 
known  to  be  in  that  direction.  But  the  most  absurd  part  of  the  affair 
was,  that,  believing  it  to  belong  to  one  of  the  ships,  the  supposed 
signal  was  answered  by  a  lantern  being  hoisted  at  our  peak  :  this  was 
for  ever  after  a  joke  against  the  officer  who  answered  Jupiter’s  signal.* 
— Vol  i.  p.  52,  53. 

« 

^  The  'Worcester,^  in  which  our  author  sailed,  called  at  Ascen¬ 
sion,  and  the  account  given  of  the  island  is  not  likely  to  place  it  in 
the  route  of  pleasure-tourists.  It  is  a  barren  rock,  entirely 
dependent  for  provisions  on  England,  and  is  held  by  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  as  n  depot  for  stores  for  the  African  station.  There  is  no 
spring  on  the  island,  and  the  inhabitants  are  entirely  indebted 
to  the  dew  for  their  supply  of  water.  Rain  does  not  fall  for 
twelve  mouths  together,  and  numerous  tanks  and  other  recep* 
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taclcs  are  therefore  placed  wherever  any  dripping  of  the  dew  is 
perceived ;  and  the  water  thus  collected  is  conveyed,  by  means 
of  pipes,  to  the  town,  where  it  is  served  out  every  morning, 
at  the  rate  of  a  gallon  per  day  for  each  person.  The  town  con¬ 
sists  of  about  a  dozen  houses,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is 
of  course  very  small.  Fishing  excursions  and  a  pic-nic  party  to 
the  summit  of  the  Green  Mountain,  diversified  Mr.  Hutton’s 
sojourn  at  this  uninviting  port,  so  that  the  fortnight  spent  there 
*  was  passed  with  less  ennui  than  would  be  supposed  to  be 
inevitably  felt  in  a  place  of  so  dreary  a  description.’  From 
Ascension  he  proceeded  to  St.  Helena,  and  thence  to  the  Cape, 
whence  they  made  sail  for  Calcutta,  of  which  an  extended  and 
interesting  account  is  given.  Some  of  our  readers  will  probably 
be  surprised  at  the  following  : — 

'  To  return  to  the  fashionable  part  of  Calcutta,  which  answers  to  the 
west  end  of  London,  although  it  is  here  the  east  end.  Were  a  stranger 
suddeiil)'  dropped  into  one  of  the  streets  in  this  part,  and  all  natives, 
butfalo  carts,  and  such  other  occupants  of  an  Indian  thoroughfare  re¬ 
moved,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  for  him  to  tell  that  he  was  not  in 
an  European  town.  The  shops  display  as  numerous  a  collection  of 
articles  as  tliose  in  England,  and  on  either  side  of  him  he  sees  mag- 
niticent  hotels,  equal  to  any,  and  superior  to  the  greater  part,  of  those 
at  home ;  then  tliere  are  the  carriages  of  the  ladies  going  shopping, 
or  the  gentlemen  on  their  way  to  their  oflices,  continually  rolling  past, 
and  all  tlie  usual  evidences  of  the  luxuries  attendant  upon  wealth, 
in  the  grandeur  of  the  houses  around  him.  All  doubt  as  to  the  fact 
ol  this  being  India  is,  however,  presently  dispelled,  by  the  yelling  of 
hfty  voices,  who  are  incessantly  shouting,  *  Palkee  sahib,’  ‘  Sahib 
pulkee,’  in  hopes  of  getting  a  tare  lor  their  palanquins,  which  are 
really  one  of  the  greatest  conveniences  that  were  ever  devised,  and 
even  superior  to  our  omnibusses,  for  this  reason,  that  they  carry  you 
where  you  like,  set  you  down  at  any  particular  point,  and  there  wait 
for  two  or  three  hours,  or  half  a  day,  it  you  will,  and  all  for  the  very 
moderate  charge  of  about  two  shillings  a  day.’ — lb.  pp.  104,  165. 

There  is  too  much  truth,  we  fear,  in  the  subjoined  passage, 
though,  for  the  honor  of  our  fair  country-women,  we  trust  the 
picture  is  overcharged.  We  give  it,  however,  as  drawn  by  our 
author,  and  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  an  improved  tone  of 
morals  is  consigning  the  system  to  the  category  of  tilings  that 
wme.  Speaking  of  the  race-course,  Mr.  Hutton  says  : — 

*  In  addition  to  its  being  the  favourite  evening  drive,  the  race- 
couise  is  one  of  the  piincipal  auction  mails  lor  ttie  sale  of  an  article 
ol  which  a  large  supply  is  imported  annually  from  England  ;  we 
allude  to  young  ladies,  who  are  sent  out  here  as  a  mere  mutter  of 
speculation,  and  in  the  regular  business  like  manner  consigned  to  an 
agent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  dispose  of  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
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For  this  purpose,  a  carriage  is  kept,  in  which  the  poor  girl  is  placed, 
after  having  been  made  to  look  as  pretty  as  possible,  and  is  driven 
about  the  race-course  every  evening,  until  she  is  seen,  admired,  and 
bought,  by  some  rich  old  colonel,  whose  age  would  betit  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  grandfather  belter  than  a  husband.  Such  preposterous  alii- 
ances  never  turn  out  happily,  as,  indeed,  how  should  they  'I  What 
thoughts  or  wishes  can  a  young  girl  of  seventeen  have  in  common 
with  an  old  man  of  sixty  ?  And  such  are  Indian  marriages.  The 
girl  is,  perhaps,  considered  lucky  in  having  caught  a  colonel ;  but 
can  she  look  upon  him  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  person  kindly 
provided  by  nature  to  find  her  with  means  to  indulge  in  extravagance 
and  live  in  luxury,  which  she  might  otherwise  have  wished  for  in 
▼ain :  but  has  it  not  been  obtained  at  the  price  of  happiness,  and, 
what  is  still  worse,  does  it  not  involve  a  temptation  to  crime,  which 
is  almost  too  strong  for  human  frailty  to  withstand  ?  So  barefaced 
is  the  system  pursued,  that  should  the  agent  (for  the  girl  herself  is 
not  at  her  own  disposal)  be  on  the  point  of  concluding  an  agreement 
with  some  young  man  who  has  six  or  seven  hundred  rupees  a  month, 
and  suddenly  hear  of  an  old  man  who  has  a  thousand,  and  who  wishes 
to  become  a  purchaser,  the  first  engagement  is  broken  off,  sans  cert* 
monitt  and  the  young  lady’s  affections!  transferred  to  the  new  lover! 
By  these  means,  any  girl  that  is  not  absolutely  ugly  can  acquire  a 
fortune,  the  only  stock  in  trade  that  is  required  being  a  few  dresses, 
and  other  vanities,  and  the  only  art  being  that  of  lolling  gracefully 
in  a  carriage.’ — Ib.  pp.  161 — 163. 

The  streets  of  Calcutta  are  generally  clean,  and,  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  part  of  the  town,  broad  and  open.  The  adjutant  acts  the 
part  of  a  scavenger,  and  entitles  himself  to  public  gratitude  by 
immediately  clearing  away  whatever  would  taint  the  air  by 
becoming  putrid.  *  They  present  a  very  singular  appearance, 
when  collected  together  in  large  numbers  on  any  particular 
building,  for  they  dispose  themselves  at  such  regular  distances, 
and  sit  for  hours  together  so  immoveable,  that  they  might 
readily  be  mistaken  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  for  stone  ornaments.’ 

At  Java,  which  our  author  touched,  on  his  voyage  to  China, 
he  notes  a  curious  fashion,  that  amusingly  illustrates  the 
caprices  of  taste.  White  teeth  are  with  us  universally  coveted, 
but  the  Javanese  are  at  considerable  pains  to  dye  their  teeth 
black,  *  which  they  consider  a  great  ornament,  and  compare  all 
who  prefer  the  natural  colour  to  monkeys  or  dogs.^  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  account  for  their  preference,  but  some  of  our  own  habits 
are  equally  absurd.  Speaking  of  the  productions  of  the  island, 
Mr.  Hutton  says,  referring  to  a  period  prior  to  the  relaxation  of 
our  commercial  code, — 

It  is  generally  believed  that  anything  which  is  produced  by  un¬ 
natural  means,  such  as  in  a  hot-house,  etc.,  must  be  very  far  inferior 
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to  the  same  fruit  or  vegetable  when  grown  without  the  assistance  of 
art,  and  that,  therefore,  a  pine  apple  in  India  must  be  vastly  superior 
to  one  grown  with  so  much  trouble  and  expense  in  England ;  this, 
however,  is  not  so,  for  there  is  a  great  ditference  between  them  cer¬ 
tainly,  but  the  advantage  is  upon  the  side  of  the  English  one  in  point 
of  flavour;  and  for  this  reason,  that,  although  the  real  native  may  get 
'  on  best  during  the  day,  when  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  powerful  sun, 
yet  it  receives  a  check  at  night  from  the  heavy  dews,  which  its  artifi¬ 
cial  rival  in  the  hot-house  does  not  feel.  It  is,  however,  pleasant  and 
novel  to  the  stranger  just  fresh  from  England,  where  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  a  pine-apple  as  a  treat  for  grand  occasions, 
to  be  able  to  walk  through  fields,  and  pick  one  as  he  would  a  turnip, 
perhaps  taking  a  single  slice  out  of  the  very  best  part,  and  throwing 
away  the  rest  of  one  which  at  home  would  be  worth  a  pound  or  two. 
So  little  are  they  valued  here,  that  they  are  used  for  cleaning  any 
iron  work  which  has  become  very  much  corroded  with  rust,  as  they 
contain  a  most  powerful  acid,  which  acts  upon  the  steel  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  is  a  common  practice  w'ith  the  Malays  to  steep  their 
creeses  in  the  juice,  which  then  becomes  a  most  deadly  poison,  ren¬ 
dering  death  inevitably  consequent  upon  a  wound.* — lb.  pp.  213,  214. 

The  existence  of  the  upas  tree,  of  the  destructive  qualities  of 
which  such  fabulous  accounts  are  given,  is  denied ;  but  a 
tree  is  said  to  exist,  the  poisonous  quality  of  which  is  con¬ 
fined  to  its  juice.  There  are  few  places  on  which  the  gifts  of 
nature  are  so  abundantly  bestowed  as  Java,  its  whole  extent 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  rich  and  beautiful  garden. 

At  length  they  approached  the  Celestial  P^mpire,  and  were 
apprized  of  its  vicinity  by  the  appearance  of  large  numbers  of 
fishing-boats,  some  of  which  were  fallen  in  with  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  shore : — 

*  Upon  a  nearer  approach,*  says  Mr.  Hutton,  *  we  perceived  a  small 
boat  evidently  making  for  us,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  our  glasses,  wo 
could  see  a  man  standing  up  in  her,  and  waving  a  small  red  flag. 
Having  placed  his  boat  in  such  a  position  that  we  must  pass  very 
close  to  him,  he  very  quietly  lowered  his  sail,  and  waited  for  our 
approach.  As  we  were  now  sailing  at  the  rate  of  six  knots  an  hour, 
he  had  not  long  to  remain  idle,  lor  in  the  course  of  about  twenty 
minutes  we  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  him,  and  then,  watching 
his  opportunity,  and  calculating  his  distance  to  a  nicety,  his  sail  was 
again  hoisted,  and  at  the  next  minute  the  boat  shot  alongside,  hooked 
on  to  the  ship,  and,  in  a  very  few  seconds  afterwards,  its  principal 
occupant,  who  was  a  pilot,  was  on  board,  without  our  having  had  the 
trouble  of  stopping,  or  even  slackening  the  speed  of  the  vessel,  in 
order  to  pick  him  up.  So  admirably  do  these  men  manage  their 
boats,  that  it  very  seldom  indeed  occurs  that  they  miss  a  vessel,  let 
her  be  going  ever  so  last.  Their  first  care,  upon  coming  on  board, 
is  to  inquire,  of  the  first  person  they  see,  what  the  captain’s  name  is, 
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Slid  what  ship  ha  commanded  beforo  i  which  information  having  been 
obtainedi  they  then  go  up  to  the  captain,  and,  pretending  to  recollect 
a  well-known  face,  address  him  with,  *  Ah,  Captain  Smith,  how  you 
do  ?  I  'member  you  last  voyage.'  In  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  | 
this  assertion,  the  captain  will  probably  reply.  *  Do  you  ;  what  ship 
was  I  in  V  For  this  the  Chinaman  is  prepared,  and  immediately 
answers  correctly.' — Ib.  pp.  249, 250.  ‘  i 

The  pilots  are  represented  as  exceedingly  able  men,  very 
skilful  in  their  profession,  and  distinguished  in  many  cases  by 
the  ‘  pompous  gravity  ’  of  their  country.  Hong  Kong,  the  port 
first  made,  atfords  safe  anchorage  to  any  number  of  vessels  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  partakes  much  more  of  an  English 
than  of  a  Chinese  appearance.  ‘  It  contains  many  very  hand¬ 
some  and  well-built  houses,  belonging  to  the  European  part  of 
the  population,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  shops  of  the  natives 
are  good,  well  filled,  and  numerous.’  The  stranger  who  expects 
to  see  much  of  Chinese  habits,  will  be  grievously  disappointed ; 
for  the  dwellings  and  shops,  the  hotels,  the  loungers,  and  the 
groups  of  naval  and  military  olHcers  whom  he  secs,  all  bear  the 
impress  of  Europe  rather  than  of  the  region  in  which  they  are 
found.  ‘  In  fact,’  says  Mr.  Hutton,  ‘  Hong  Kong  is  not  China; 
nothing  about  it  is  Chinese ;  and  a  stranger  /visiting  Hong 
Kong  only,  would  have  no  more  idea  of  the  manners,  customs, 
and  appearance  of  the  country,  than  if  he  had  never  stirred  out 
of  England.  It  is  literally  nothing  more  than  an  English 
depot,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  English  town,  to  which  a 
great  number  of  Chinese  tradesmen  have  been  attracted  by  the 
hopes  of  gain.’  Respecting  the  salubrity  of  the  place,  our 
author  takes  the  favorable  side;  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  there  is  good  sense  in  the  following  considerations,  which 
he  urges  on  behalf  of  his  views ; — 

•  As  to  its  insalubrity,  too  many  of  our  brave  fellows  have  been  car¬ 
ried  off,  to  admit  of  the  fact  being  disputed  ;  but  there  still  remains  this 
question  to  be  answered,  Would  not  any  other  part  of  a  country,  in 
which  fever  and  ague  are  so  prevalent,  have  been  equally  fatal  to  men 
who  had  lately  arrived  from  so  totally  diflferent  a  climate  ?  This  chief 
cause  of  complaint  is,  however,  now  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely, 
removed  by  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  within  this  last 
year  or  two,  and  as  good  health  may  now  be  enjoyed  at  Hong  Kong,  as 
in  any  other  part  of  China.  As  a  proof  of  the  alteration  which  has 
taken  place  in  its  state  since  it  has  fallen  into  our  possession,  no  stronger 
argument  can  l)e  adduced,  than  that  it  is  now  the  head  quarters  of  our 
principal  merchants,  who  have  removed  here  with  their  wives  and  fatnilieSt 
which  we  should  hardly  suppose  they  would  do,  if  it  still  deserved  the 
ominous  name  of  the  Valley  of  Death.  The  cause  from  which  this  ori¬ 
ginated  has  however  now  passed  away,  and  the  attention  of  the  inhabi- 
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tants  having  been  turned,  in  self  defence,  to  devising  the  best  means  of 
rendering  the  town  healthy,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
next  ten  years,  the  bills  of  mortality  will  be  able  to  present  a  tolerably 
low  average.** — Ib.  p.  257. 

The  merchant  to  whom  their  cargo  was  assigned  being  a 
resident  at  the  Portugese  settlement  of  Macao,  they  remained 
at  Hong  Kong  only  one  day.  The  appearance  of  the  former 
place  betokens  rapid  decay,  which  is  sufficiently  accounted  for 
by  the  new  outlets  to  Chinese  commerce,  which  have  recently 
been  opened.  *  What  was  once  a  flourishing  town,  and  the 
chief  seat  of  European  intercourse,  has  now  sunk  into  a  place 
of  little  importance.’  From  Macao  they  proceeded  to  Wham¬ 
poa,  where,  for  the  first  time,  they  felt  themselves  to  be  in  the 
Celestial  Empire. 

‘  We  were  now,*  says  Mr.  Hutton,  *  fairly  in  China,  and  evidences  of 
the  country  were  visible  on  all  sides,  but  still  there  were  English  ships 
and  boats,  and  all  the  natives  about  us  speaking  English,  with  us  much 
ease  as  if  it  had  been  their  own  language,  which  considerably  spoilt  the 
eflect  of  the  first  arrival.  Still,  however,  there  was  much  to  be  seen 
and  to  be  wondered  at ;  there  were  the  men  with  their  long  tails  reach¬ 
ing  down  to  the  ground ;  the  women  with  their  frying-pan  faces,  and 
hair  done  up  in  the  form  of  a  tea-pot  handle  ;  and  the  little  children  with 
immense  eyes,  and  a  lump  of  wood  tied  to  their  backs,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  drowned,  in  case  they  should  fall  out  of  the  boats  in 
which  they  were  horn,  and  which  will  be  their  only  home.  These  chil¬ 
dren,  when  very  small,  are  carried  by  their  mothers,  on  their  backs ; 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  woman  either  pulling  or  steering  a 
boat,  with  her  child  fastened  behind  her  by  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth.* — 
lb.  p.  279. 

Whampoa  is  but  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton, 
and  the  latter  place  consequently  attracts  all  visitors.  The 
river  leading  to  it  is  crowded  with  boats,  in  which  a  large 
population  are  born,  live,  and  die.  ‘They  form  an  entirely 
distinct  portion  of  the  community,  having  regulations  and  laws 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  are  not  allow'ed  to  marry  into  the 
families  of  any  but  their  own  people.’  The  utmost  order  pre¬ 
vails  amongst  them,  and  they  are  ‘clean,  happy,  and  contented.’ 
The  Chinese  are  usually  regarded  as  a  faithless  and  perfidious 
people,  but  our  author  contends  that  this  opinion  is  founded  on 
insufficient  data,  and  that  in  their  dealings  with  each  other  they 
are  strictly  honest.  ‘  With  equal  justice,’  he  says,  ‘  might  a 
foreigner  ascribe  the  same  faults  to  us,  when  his  whole  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  confined  to  the  Ratcliff  Highway,  which  is  a 
much  fairer  sample  of  the  tradesmen  of  England,  than  Canton 
is  of  those  of  China.’  In  exploring  the  town,  they  wituessed 
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an  occurrence  which  thrilled  them  with  horror,  and  which,  at 
the  time,  was  regarded  as  confirmatory  of  the  worst  accounts 
they  had  received  of  the  moral  state  of  the  community*  A\e 
give  the  narrative  in  Mr.  Ilutton^s  own  words : 

‘  At  a  corner  of  a  street  we  perceived  a  man  talking  angrily  to  a 
little  boy  of  abjut  fourteen  years  of  age.  who  appeared,  by  the  rapidity 
of  his  utterance  and  various  gestures,  to  be  making  some  retort  which 
increased  the  rage  of  the  man.  who.  becoming  red  in  the  face,  and  ex¬ 
hibiting  all  the  symtoms  of  excessive  passion,  finally  struck  the  boy  with 
such  force  as  to  knock  him  down  ;  then  kneeling  upon  h^s  arms  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  moving,  he  produced  a  knife,  and  drew  it  swiftly  across  the  boy’s 
throat,  notwithstanding  the  most  violent  struggles  to  prevent  it ;  the 
blood  now  flowed  plentifully  over  the  poor  child’s  neck,  and  with  the 
most  frightful  expression  of  fiendish  passion,  the  man  walked  off.  Uj)oa 
our  expressing  no  small  surprise  that  such  a  diabolical  murder  should  be 
committed  in  a  public  street  in  broad  daylight,  and  yet  the  murderer  be 
allowed  to  go  unpunished,  our  guide  very  coolly  replied,  that  we  should 
see  w’hat  would  happen  presently.  Our  imagination,  of  course,  pictured 
to  itself  a  mandarin  suddenly  appearing,  and  ordering  the  murderer  to  be 
strangled,  or  some  such  summary  proceeding ;  but  what  was  our  sur¬ 
prise  when  we  beheld  the  very  man  who  had  committed  the  deed  come 
quietly  back,  and,  after  liftinff  the  boy’s  hand  and  letting  it  fail  listlessly 
down  again,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  seeing  if  he  really  had  killed  him, 
at  length  take  him  by  the  arm  and  raise  him  up,  when,  to  our  great 
astonishment,  the  lad  opened  his  eyes,  and  showed  us  that  the  whole 
affair  had  been  nothing  but  a  trick,  for  the  successful  performance  of 
which  he  proceeded  to  collect  the  small  coins  which  were  being  show¬ 
ered  in  from  all  sides. 

*  After  having  been  once  seen,  this  trick  has  nothing  so  very  wonderful 
about  it,  as  the  boy  is  of  course  a  confederate,  and  the  whole  mystery  of 
the  throat  cutting  lies  in  the  knife,  which  is  so  contrived  that  the  handle 
contains  a  quantity  of  blood,  which,  by  a  very  simple  contrivance,  is  dis¬ 
charged  on  to  the  boy’s  neck  at  the  same  moment  that  the  blade  is 
draw’n  across  it ;  but  still  the  vs’hole  is  a  most  admirable  piece  of  acting. 
e8|)ecially  on  the  part  of  the  boy  when  dying,  and,  in  order  to  excite 
the  public  sympathy  to  the  highest  possible  point,  a  lad  is  generally 
selected  whose  appearance  is  the  most  interesting,  and  most  likely  to 
create  the  strongest  feeling  of  compassion.’— lb.  pp.  309—311. 

t  rom  China  our  author  proceeded  to  Ccylou,  and  thence  to 
Bombay.  The  natives  of  the  former  are  n' presented  as  ^  a  very 
cHemiuate  and  indolent  race  /  and  the  following  custom  which 
prevails  amongst  them  is  sufficiently  remote  from  our  own 
habits  to  deserve  record.  W  hatever  advantages  may  flow  from 

it,  must  he  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  evils  to  which 
it  gives  rise  : — 

•  Love  and  courtship  having  gone  on  in  the  usual  way  for  a  sufficient 
ength  o  time,  until  both  parties  have  decided  upon  fixing  their  affections 
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upon  the  other,  the  indissoluble  knot  of  hymen  is  not  tied  at  once,  for 
fear  that  they  mi^ht  have  occasion  to  repent  it  when  too  late ;  but  by 
mutual  agreement  they  live  together  for  three  or  four  months,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  judge  of  each  other's  tempers,  and  if  the  result  be  satis¬ 
factory,  the  match  is  ratified,  and  the  ceremony  performed,  but  if  not, 
it  is  broken  oflf  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  That  this  custom  pre¬ 
vailed  in  England  is  no  doubt  wished  by  many,  who,  having  been  fasci¬ 
nated  by  a  pretty  face,  have  found  to  their  cost  that  they  have  ‘  caught 
a  Tartar.' — Vol.  ii.,  p.  43. 

Our  traveller,  like  all  other  Englishmen,  Mas,  of  course, 
desirous  of  witnessing  the  pearl-fishing  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  best  banks  lay  off  the  island  of  Manaar,  about  three  or 
four  days^  cruise  from  Ceylon,  and  a  party  having  been  made 
up  for  the  trip,  he  proceeded  thither,  and  gives  the  following 
account  of  what  he  saw.  His  description  is  wanting  in  the 
more  marvellous  features  of  some  other  narratives ;  nor  is  our 
confidence  in  his  veracity  diminished  thereby.  He  savs:  — 

*  The  vast  quantity  of  boats  which  are  assembled  in  one  place  being 
merely  so  many  repetitions  of  the  same  process,  we  will  confine  ourselves 
to  one,  in  which  there  are  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  divers,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  boat,  or  the  wealth  of  the  owner.  These  men  are  divided 
into  two  gangs,  one  half  being  in  the  boat,  whilst  the  others  are  diving ; 
when  these  come  up,  the  others  go  down,  and  by  this  alternation  the 
work  never  stops,  whilst  at  the  same  time  rest  is  given  to  each  gang  in 
turns.  These  men,  however,  have  nothing  to  do  with  pulling  the  boat, 
for  there  is  a  distinct  crew  for  that  purpose,  as  also  to  unload  the  cargo 
when  brought  to  the  shore.  The  divers  have  been  from  their  infancy 
accustomed  to  the  water,  and  appear  to  be  quite  amphibious ;  but  the 
strange  accounts  of  the  wonderful  length  of  time  which  they  remain 
under  water,  is  a  complete  exaggeration.  In  no  instance  did  we  ever  see 
one  of  them  remain  dowm  longer  than  two  minutes,  which,  however,  is 
quite  sufficient  for  them  to  be  able  to  collect  an  enormous  number  of 
oysters,  which  they  put  into  a  nct-w’ork  hag,  which  is  slung  round  their 
necks  for  that  purpose.  Their  chief  source  of  fear  is  the  ground-shark,  which 
proves  a  formidable  enemy,  although  the  men  are  almost  as  much  at  home 
in  the  water  as  the  fish  himself ;  and  many  have  been  known  to  attack  a 
shark,  and  actually  kill  him  in  his  own  element :  to  the  generality  of 
them,  however,  he  is  a  source  of  great  terror,  and  it  is  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  with  all  divers  to  go  to  a  conjuror  for  a  charm  against  sharks,  with¬ 
out  which  they  would  not  venture  to  go  down.  These  conjurors,  who, 
we  need  scarcely  say,  are  gross  impostors,  make  a  frequent  practice  of 
going  with  one  of  the  boats  for  greater  security  (as  they  say)  to  the 
men,  who  are  only  too  delighted  to  have  their  company.  Their  real  ob¬ 
ject,  however,  as  may  he  readily  conceived,  is  to  steal  one  or  two  fine 
I  pearls,  which  amply  repay  them  tor  their  trouble.  To  this  the  owner, 

I  although  seeing  through  the  trick,  dares  not  object,  or  pretend  to  doubt 
I  the  power  of  these  vagabonds,  for  the  men  would  instantly  leave  him, 

I  and  the  consequence  would  be  that  he  would  be  left  without  divers,  and 

I 

i 

I 
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lose  the  whole  of  his  profitable  trade.  It  is,  therefore,  found  to  be  the 
best  policy  to  wink  at  this  system,  and  bear  the  pillage  with  as  good 
grace  as  possible,  or  even  conciliate  the  conjuror  by  an  occasional  pre¬ 
sent  ;  it  must,  however,  be  excessively  mortifying  to  the  owner  s  feelings 
to  find  that  the  best  pearl  of  the  season  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  this 
fellow,  whom  he  knows  to  be  an  arrant  knave,  and  yet  is  obliged  to 
admit  his  power,  and,  moreover,  cannot  by  any  means  get  rid  of  him, 

Ib.,  pp.  45 — 47. 

Passing  over  Bombay,  in  which  there  was  little  to  describe, 
we  accompany  Mr.  Hutton  in  his  homeward  voyage  by  Suez, 
and  thence  across  the  desert  to  Cairo.  The  arrangements  of 
the  Oriental  Steam  Company  for  the  security  of  passengers  and 
their  luggage,  are  spoken  of  very  highly,  and  appear  to  deserve 
all  the  praise  that  is  given.  The  desert  was  crossed  in  vans, 
containing  six  persons  each,  which  were  drawn  by  four  light 
Arab  horses;  and  though  some  inconveniences  and  minor  acci¬ 
dents  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  encountered,  serious  casualties 
very  seldom  occur.  On  their  approach  to  Cairo,  Mr.  Hutton 
tells  us : — 

*  Our  attention  was  first  arrested  by  a  number  of  small  mud  heaps, 
which  were  arranged  along  the  outer  side  of  the  wall  of  the  city,  and 

more  nearly  resembled  a  collection  of  beaver  huts  than  what  thev  really 

«  0  ^ 

were,  namely,  human  habitations.  How  it  is  possible  for  any  race  of 
beings,  having  the  nature  and  habits  of  man,  to  exist  in  such  holes,  must 
be  a  matter  of  surprise,  not  only  to  the  stranger,  but  even  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  pass  them  every  day.  The  very  worst  cabin  in  Ire¬ 
land,  which  is  indeed  using  a  strong  comparison,  is  actually  comfortable, 
clean,  and  healthy,  compart’d  with  the  burrows  (for  we  can  hardly  call 
them  huts)  of  the  wretched  Caireens,  which  are  nothing  more  than  so 
many  mud  heaps,  with  a  small  aperture  at  the  bottom  through  which  the 
poor  creatures  must  crawl  into  their  dens.* — Ib.  p.  200. 

All  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  snake-charmers 
of  Lgypt.  They  are  an  ancient  race,  and  their  feats  have  been 
repeated  with  various  exaggerations  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Our  author  witnessed  one  of  their  performances,  and  his  account 
of  what  he  saw  will  be  read  with  interest.  He  says  : — 

In  the  centre  of  the  courtyard  were  two  la’  ge  snakes,  which  w^eie 
performing  a  species  of  dance ^  as  it  w’ould  be  called  in  the  language  of 
exhiliitors,  but  consisted  only  of  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the  bodv : 
the  charmer  then  took  them  up  in  his  hands,  and  allowed  them  to  twine 
themsehes  round  his  neck  and  arms,  during  the  whole  of  which  per¬ 
formances  a  boy  kept  up  an  incessant  drumming  upon  a  small  tum-tum, 
r  sounds  of  which  were  supposed  to  have  the 

effect  of  so  fascinating  the  snakes,  that  they  became  quite  tractable  and 
harmless,  although  of  a  venomous  description.  This  latter  part  of  the 
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story  we  felt  disposed  to  doubt,  as  we  imagined  that  all  the  venom  had 
been  extracted  ;  but  upon  our  intimating  this  to  the  man,  he  sent  for  a 
small  bird,  which  was  placed  upon  the  ground  with  its  legs  tied,  in  order 
that  it  might  not  fly  away,  and  the  result  was  certainly  surprising ;  so 
long  as  the  music  continued,  the  bird  remained  unharmed,  but  the  instant 
that  it  ceased,  one  of  the  snakes  discovered  its  victim,  and,  darting  upon 
it,  gave  us  convincing  proofs  of  its  destructive  powers.  The  fact  is,  that 
these  men,  from  constant  practice,  become  so  well  ac(juainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  animals,  that  they  can  tell  by  their  appearance  how  far  they 
can  proceed  with  impunity  ;  for  the  snake  is  far  from  a  vicious  animal, 
and  although  possessed  of  so  great  a  power  to  be  used  on  emergencies,  it 
is  not  naturally  disposed  to  make  much  use  of  it ;  even  in  an  excited 
state,  they  are  easily  tranquillized  by  the  sound  of  music,  of  which  it  U 
well  known  that  they  are  passionately  fond,  and  become  so  fascimited,  that 
their  anger  is  instantly  dispelled  ;  and  so  long  as  the  music  continues, 
they  remain  perfectly  tractable,  appearing  really  to  enjoy  it,  as  is  indi¬ 
cated  bv  the  waving  of  their  heads,  usually  called  dancing.* — Ib.  pp, 
2*27— 2*29. 

We  are  sorrv  to  observe  the  tone  in  which  Mr.  Hutton  refers 
to  the  slave-market  of  Alexandria,  and  to  the  svstem  of  which 
it  forms  part.  ‘This  system,'  he  says,  ‘  of  human  traffic  appears 
most  iniquitous  to  us,  simply  because  we  do  not  comprehend  it.' 
And  what  is  the  defence  attempted,  but  the  elearest  and  fullest 
proof  of  our  eharge  ?  The  victims  of  this  atrocious  system  are 
born  under  it;  they  are  reduced  to  its  level ;  are  divested  of  all 
social  affections ;  and  so  far  brutalized  as  to  look  to  the  harem 
as  a  place  of  disctinction,  and  to  its  capricious  lord  as  a  possible 
lover.  Personal  respect  and  moral  principle  are  first  extin¬ 
guished,  and  the  contentment  then  felt  with  their  wretched  lot 
is  adduced  as  proof  of  our  ‘  pseudo-philanthropy '  in  pitying 
their  condition.  Such  sentiments  are  unworthy  of  an  English¬ 
man,  and  must  have  been  penned,  like  those  respecting  the 
religion  of  sailors,  in  utter  thoughtlessness  and  profound  igno¬ 
rance.  We  the  more  regret  such  views,  as,  apart  from  these 
topics,  there  is  much  in  our  author's  volumes  to  amuse  and 
inform  an  intelligent  reader. 
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Art.  VIII.— 1.  The  Crisis  of  Popular  Education,  By  Professor  Hop- 
pus.  8?o.  pp.  247.  London:  Snow.  1847. 

2.  Education,  By  Thomas  Binney.  8vo.  pp.  72.  London ;  Jackson 
and  Walford.  1847. 

3.  Two  Lectures  on  National  Education,  By  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Bayley, 
F.S.A.  4to.  pp.  21.  London:  Groombridge  and  Son.  1817. 

4.  The  Edinburgh  Review  for  October,  1817.  Art.— *  Prevention  of 
Crime— Popular  Education.* 

6.  The  British  Quarterly  Review  for  November,  1847.  Art. — 'The 
Education  Controversy — What  has  it  done  ?  * 


Professor  Hoppus  has  very  happily  selected  the  title  of  his 
hook.  The  crisis  of  popular  education  is  arrived ;  and  no  man 
has  a  fairer  claim  than  Dr.  Hoppus  to  the  attention  of  his 
country,  while  discoursing  on  the  matters  it  involves,  and  en¬ 
deavouring  to  conduct  it  to  specific  issues.  We  have  classed 
four  other  publications  with  his  elaborate  production ;  because, 
while  differing  from  it  in  many  respects,  they  each  assert  or 
presuppose  the  same  great  fundamental  principles.  Mr,  Biniiey, 
indeed,  asserts  these  principles  in  a  very  cautious  and  well- 
guarded  manner ;  but  that  they  impart  a  characteristic  com¬ 
plexion  to  his  letter  to  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  is  too  obvious  to 
be  denied.  It  is  the  appendix  to  his  pamphlet,  containing  the 
letter  we  have  mentioned  and  a  few  subjoined  remarks,  with 
which  we  are  concerned  in  the  present  article.  The  pamphlet 
itself,  consisting  of  ‘  two  addresses  delivered  at  Mill  Hill,  the 
first  on  the  public  day  in  the  year  1842,  the  second  on  April 
15th,  1847,  at  the  introduction  to  the  chaplaincy  of  the  school, 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  S.  England,^  contains  a  large  amount  of 
holy  and  most  useful  wisdom,  and  is  eminently  fitted  to  suggest 
both  to  parents,  ministers,  and  teachers,  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  the  youthful  objects  of  their  care,  some  of  the 
most  ser\’iceable  trains  of  thought  which  they  can  severally 
pursue.  The  third  publication  to  which  we  refer  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Bayley  of  Sheffield,  and  is  altogether  devoted  to  the 
great  question  to  which  w’e  have  once  more  drawm  our  readers* 
notice.  ^  Me  regret  that  the  temper  of  this  pamphlet  is  such 
as  it  is  impossible  to  praise.  M’^e  shall  allude  to  a  few  of  the 
writer  s  argumentative  statements ;  but  shall  carefully  refrain 
from  contact  with  those  portions  of  his  Lectures  which  appear 
to  us  pervaded  with  envenomed  feeling  towards  his  spiritual 
brethren.  M  e  especially  regret,  however,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
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Article  in  the  ‘  British  Quarterly  Review/  the  fifth  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  we  have  to  notice,  compels  us  to  regard  it  with  still  less 
complacence  and  more  sorrow.  As  the  article  is  avowedly  a 
personal  defence  of  Dr.  Vaughan,  it  may  be  looked  at  by  itself 
rather  than  as  part  of  the  Review ;  otherwise  we  should  not 
have  felt  free  to  criticise  it.  But  we  have  neither  intention  nor 
desire  to  dwell  so  upon  its  temper  as  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  in¬ 
fection.  J ustice,  however,  not  to  ourselves,  for  we  are  not  attacked 
unless  as  part  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  evangelical  dissenters, 
but  to  our  brethren  who  have  brought  upon  themselves  the  ire  of 
Dr.  Vaughan,  constrains  us  to  entreat  tliat  gentleman  to  bear  in 
mind  the  following  facts.  While  publicly  rebuking  those  from 
whom  he  differs,  he  has  no  rebuke  whatever  for  the  faults 
alleged  and  censured  when  committed  by  his  friends  and  chosen 
colleagues,  Messrs.  Fletcher,  Grave,  and  Hunter,  not  to  say, 
also,  by  himself.  He  persists,  too,  in  applying  scornful  and 
injurious  language  to  his  brethren;  as  when  referring,  in  this 
very  article,  to  the  decision  of  the  Congregational  Union  at 
York,  a  decision  which,  if  not  unanimous,  was  yet  made  with 
acclamation,  nemine  contradicentef  the  decision  of  more  than  three 
hundred  ministers  and  delegates,  he  says, — ‘  Those  persons  who 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union  in  York, 
voted,'  etc. ;  terms  which  would  be  employed  more  fitly  to  denote 
a  small  and  contemptible  minority  than  a  majority,  or  rather 
a  united  band,  such  as  Dr.  Vaughan  well  knew  ‘  voted.'  This, 
too,  was  no  fault  of  the  pen  or  of  the  printer,  as  a  similar  in¬ 
accuracy  in  his  famous  letter  in  the  ‘  Morning  Chronicle'  was 
said  to  be.  Like  the  language  of  the  preamble  to  the  more 
notorious  *  Manchester  Resolutions,'  the  phrase  ‘those  persons* 
indicates,  we  think,  to  every  man  not  influenced  by  arrogance 
and  vanity,  a  very  different  state  of  things  from  the  reality. 
No  confirmation,  either,  of  the  statistics  of  his  opponents,  even 
though  made  by  men  like  Dr.  Hoppus  on  his  own  side ;  no 
such  testimony,  either,  as  this  gentleman  heartily  contributes 
(p.  261.)  to  Mr.  Baines’s  varied  and  unblemished  excellences; 
nothing  of  this  kind,  or  of  any  kind  reflecting  credit  on 
op(K)nents,  or  administering  admonition  to  himself,  has  any 
induence  on  Dr.  Vaughan.  ‘  He  has  nothing,'  he  tells  us,  ‘  to 
retract,  nothing  for  which  to  apologise.'  He  who  acts  thus, 
and  we  have  given  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  truth,  ought  to 
be  the  last  man  to  complain  of  a  rough  epithet  or  two,  or  of 
personal  insinuations ;  epithets,  moreover,  whose  offensiveness 
had  been  expurgated,  and  insinuations  qualified  usque  ad  nau- 
;  seam  by  deference  and  compliment.  Few  friends  of  truth  en- 

I  deavour  to  divert  the  public  mind  from  the  great  argument 

'  before  them  to  their  own  particular  aufierings  in  relation  to 

I 
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it.  There  are  cases  where  such  conduct  is  equivalent  to  re* 
treat  so  managed  that  the  rising  sense  of  the  ridiculous  pre¬ 
vents  pursuit. 

In  honourable  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  this  article,  and 
with  that  of  Mr.  Bayley’s  Lectures,  are  the  temper  and  the 
tone  of  the  three  remaining  tracts  before  us,  especially  of  the 
article  in  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review.'  This  article  has  much  de¬ 
lighted  us.  We  regard  it  as  the  best  thing  written  among 
those  from  whom  we  difler.  We  hope  it  will  be  read  by  every 
man  whose  sentiments  are  ours.  Gladly  would  we  quote  large 
extracts  from  it ;  but  as  our  allotted  space  for  argument  is  too 
restricted,  we  must  refrain  from  justifying  this  our  most  re¬ 
spectful  testimony  to  its  worth.  Of  Dr.  Hoppus,  also,  it  is 
pleasant  to  record  that  he  has  written  so  as  to  entitle  him  to  an 
increase  of  his  brethren's  love.  From  him,  indeed,  we  had 
reason  to  expect  all  justice,  candour,  and  generous  construc¬ 
tions;  but  surprise  and  gladness  at  discoveringallthis  in  the  ‘Edin¬ 
burgh  Review,'  where  we  had  looked  for  less,  shall  not  repress 
our  frank  acknowledgment  of  satisfaction  with  a  brother’s 
treatment.  We  miglit,  perhaps,  if  previously  aware  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  between  Dr.  Hoppus  and  Dr.  Vaughan, 
have  expected  in  a  treatise  from  the  former  a  somewhat  dis¬ 
tinct  and  significant  intimation  of  such  differences,  rather  than 
a  seeming  wish  to  avoid,  if  possible,  all  mention  even  of  his 
ally's  name.  To  us,  however,  and  we  think  to  all  our  readers, 
this  almost  unbroken  silence  indicates  enough.  If  charitv  at 
times  should  mention  faults,  there  are  times  at  which  it  covers 
them. — But  let  us  turn  away  to  generalities.  Educational  sta¬ 
tistics  have  been  satisfactorily  gained;  the  need  of  a  more 
extensive  and  more  enlightened  popular  education  is  universally 
acknowledged;  all  the  parties  obliged  or  competing  to  conduct  it 
are  before  the  country;  their  respective  principles  and  plans  of 
action  have  been  advocated ;  experiments  have  been  instituted ; 
expectation  is  awake  to  look  on  wonders;  *  the  crisis'  is  now 
pending.  We  have  helped  to  bring  matters  to  their  present 
state ;  we  would  help  to  guide  them  to  an  honourable  close. 

The  extent  to  which  the  government  of  this  country  will 
carry  out  their  educational  proposals,  will  importantly  depend 
on  the  extent  of  favour  shown  to  these  proposals  bv  the  non¬ 
conformists.  I  or  it  is  not  likely  that  even  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  government  would  apply  the  resources  of  the  state  to  the 
maintenance  of  educational  institutions  on  a  large  scale,  if  these 
institutions  should  almost  exclusively  subserve  the  sectarian 
church  of  England.  But  of  all  bodies  of  nonconformists,  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  will  be  especially 
observed  by  both  the  government  and  the  country  at  large. 
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For  they  have  not  only  repudiated  repeatedly  and  most  disi 
tinctly  all  desire  to  accept  the  aid  of  government  in  furtherance 
of  their  educational  plans,  hut  they  have  obtained  a  large 
amount  of  money  on  the  understooil  condition  that  such  aid 
should  not  be  taken.  In  a  very  al)le  letter  in  ‘  The  Leeds 
Mercury/  of  December  11,  1847,  perhaps  the  most  able  of  all 
his  letters,  Mr.  Edward  Baines  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
early  date  at  which  the  Union  took  their  present  ground,  to 
their  plain  declaration  of  this  ground,  to  their  frequent  re¬ 
assertion  of  it,  and  to  the  steady  consistency  with  which  they 
have  maintained  it.  We  have  not  room  for  the  documentary 
evidence  that  establishes  all  this,  or  even  for  those  portions,  of 
it  which  this  letter  quotes ;  we  can  merely  state  the  following 
facts.  The  Congregational  Union  having  convened  its  members 
to  confer  with  other  congregatioualists  in  reference  to  popular 
education,  such  conference  was  held  in  the  Congregational 
Library  on  December  13,  1843.  At  this  conference  the  Con- 
gational  Board  of  Education  was  constituted,  a  fund  was  raised 
for  its  distribution,  either  solely  or  conjointly  with  local  com- 
mitteesi  and  while  it  was  asserted  ‘that  the  education  giyen  by 
the  congregational  churches  must  be  religious  education/  the 
conference  resolyed  ‘  unanimously,  and  before  the  recent 
government  measure  was  thought  of,'  that  ‘funds  .  .  be  granted 
only  to  schools  sustained  entirely  by  yoluntary  contributions,' 
and  advised  ‘most  earnestly  that  no  government  aid  bo 
received  by  congregational  churches  for  schools  established  in 
their  own  connexion.'  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Union  on 
February  25,  1817  ;  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Union  on 
May  15;  at  the  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Union  on  Oct.  14; 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  F^ducational  Board,  on  July  (i ;  resolu¬ 
tions  in  full  accordance  with  those  of  December  13,  1843,  were, 
though  slightly  opposed,  yet  passed  nem,  con,  and,  indeed,  with 
general  acclaim.  We  cannot  doubt,  then,  that  the  special 
united  meeting  of  the  Union  and  the  Board,  holden  at  Derby 
on  the  very  day  on  which  we  write,  December  14,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  their  future  measures,  will  decide  on  such 
a  course  as,  be  its  bearings  w  hat  they  may  on  other  bodies,  will 
thoroughly  convince  the  government  that  the  state-machinery 
for  education  will  never  be  extensively  manned  by  the  congre- 
gationalists.  We  wonder  not,  indeed,  at  the  desire  shown  by 
nnnisters  to  secure  the  patronage  of  a  few  distinguished  inde¬ 
pendents.  But  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  is  not 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  dazzle  men  of  thoughtful  minds  and 
healthful  conscience.  He  is  gone  wdiere  the  sympathy  and  the 
respect  of  the  independents  have  not  waited  on  him.  Whatever 
he  may  call  himself,  and  whatever  those  who  follow'  him,  whether 
VOL.  XXII r.  II 
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as  inspectors  or  as  recipients,  may  still  profess  to  be,  the  Derby 
meeting,  we  have  not  a  doubt,  will  render  it  for  ever  certain, 
that  independency  and  the  reception  of  state-aid  for  education 
were  deemed  absolutely  incompatible  by  the  parties  most  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  and  it  would  be  futile  to  conjec¬ 
ture,  what  course  would  have  been  finally  adopted  by  the  Con- 
pregational  Board  of  Education,  if  the  British  aud  Foreign 
School  Society  had  determined  to  reject  all  government  offers 
of  assistance.  *  This  society,  however,  thought  proper  to  confirm  ' 
its  alliance  with  the  state ;  for,  w  hen  the  committee  could  no 
longer  refuse  to  take  the  opinion  of  their  constituents  on  the 
subject,  they  convened  a  special  general  meeting  in  the  early 
summer  of  the  year  1847,  and  they  managed  matters,  (we  would 
speak  more  respectfully  of  them  if  we  could,)  so  as  to  pass  a 
resolution  thus  confirmatory.  The  Board  was  now,  of  course, 
necessitated  to  pursue  an  entirely  independent  track  ;  and 
congregationalists  compelled  to  leave  the  society  by  reason 
of  its  late  decision  found  in  the  Board  an  organization  where¬ 
with  they  could  co-operate,  whether  or  not  they  were  members 
of  the  Union.  But  there  were  other  nonconformist  members  of 
the  society  who,  while  equally  disapproving  its  recent  resolu¬ 
tion,  were  not  so  easily  provided  with  new'  spheres  of  action. 
We  may  especially  particularize  baptists  and  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends ;  though  there  were  representatives  of  other 
denominations  too,  and  even  no  few  independents,  who,  from 
one  cause  or  another,  were  reluctant  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  Educational  Board.  Members  of  these  different  classes 
deemed  tliat  one  general  society,  formed  somewhat  after  the 
model  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  but  entirely 
dependent  on  voluntary  contributions,  would  be  preferable  to 
several  denomiinitional  establishments.  Under  the  presidency, 
therefore,  of  Mr.  G.  \V.  Alexander,  proposals  were  issued  for 
the  constitution  of  another  general  association.  But  as  yet  no 
determinate  action  has  been  commenced;  for,  not  to  speak  of 
other  ^causes  of  delay,  it  was  obviously  expedient  to  pause  till 
the  Congregational  Board  of  Educjition,  which  had  already 
pos^ssed  itself  of  funds,  should  finally  decide  on  the  mode  of 
their  appropriation.  Meanwhile  plans  have  been  promulged,  as  in 
‘Ihe  Patriot,’  by  Mr.  Reed  of  Norwich,*  for  the  formation 
of  a  society  which,  while  generally  open,  should  secure  to  the 
board  and  toother  denominations  the  usufruct  of  their  respective 

•  We  t^Rke  no  farther  notice  here  of  either  *  the  Manchester  Resolutions’ 

I  education  of  the  people  of  Lancashire,  having  said 

enough  about  them  both  io  former  numbers. 
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fiinds.  While  we  write,  the  Board  and  their  supporters  are 
Hf'Tiin  ill  conference,  preparatory  to  a  prompt  and  an  efficient 
course  of  action.  To  advise  them,  we  are  now  too  late;  to 
criticise  their  anticipated  measures  would  be  premature.*  But 
we  cannot  by  a  month's  delay  take  part  in  risking  certain 
interests,  which,  according  to  our  latest  and  most  authentic 
news,  are  likely  to  be  soon  endangered.  Already  have  some 
few  dissenters  made  application  to  the  government  for  aid ;  and 
we  hear  that  more  are  moving  in  the  same  direction.  For  these, 
then,  we  now  write  what,  but  for  them  we  should  for  a  short 
time,  have  kept  back.  It  is  true  that  they  are  chiefly  of  three 
classes ;  men  possessed  already  of  endowments  on  their  chapels, 
which  have  kept  them  from  a  consciousness  of  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  ;  men  who  shrink  from  direct  and  active  antagonism  to 
the  state-church  system  ;  or  men  who  having,  to  their  own  con¬ 
tent,  elFected  a  tlieoretic  separation  between  secular  education 
and  religious,  are  so  bent  on  embodying  tlieir  tlieory  as  to  be 
regardless  of  dissuasives  and  reckless  of  results.  We  can  have 
but  little  hope,  then,  of  beneiiting  men  like  these,  though  some 
even  of  each  class  are  not,  haply,  lost  beyond  recall ;  especially 
as  men  whose  spiritual  brotherhood  they  claim  are  labouring 
hard  to  furnish  them  with  all  they  could  acquire  from  the  state. 
To  these,  then,  and  to  such  as,  unacquainted  with  their  motives, 
might  be  influenced  by  their  conduct,  and  to  those  philosophers 
as  well,  whose  authority  and  writings,  like  the  writings  we  are 
now  renewing,  form  the  shelter  under  which  these  weaklings 
lie ;  to  these  three  classes  we  especially  appeal  while,  avoiding 
for  the  most  part  ground  already  occupied  sufficiently  in  former 
numbers,  we  again  urge  at  this  crisis  the  duty  and  the  wisdom 
of  conducting  popular  education  in  perfect  independence  of,  the 
state.  But  before  adverting  to  the  general  subject  we  must 
draw'  attention  to  a  few  statistical  and  other  matters  in  ‘  The 
Crisis,’  for  the  sake,  we  openly  profess,  of  damaging,  as  autho¬ 
rities,  not  only  Dr.  Vaughan,  but  his  much  more  accurate  and 
cautious  friend.  Professor  Hoppus. 

Dr.  Hoppus  says,  p.  270,  ‘  Statistical  elements,  preliminaries, 
and  appliances,  and  resulting  clearness  in  detail,  are  certainly 
the  forte  of  Mr.  Baines;  but  not  always  that  of  his  critics;' 
and  he  elsewhere  gives  similar  and  even  stronger  testimony. 
Me  find  as  little  fault  with  Dr.  Hoppus's  calculations  as  he 

*  Since  wTiting  the  above,  we  have  heard,  on  good  authority,  that  the 
gentlemen  at  Derby  have  unanimously  passed  two  important  resolutions; 
the  one  declaratory  of  adherence  to  the  principles  avowed  already,  and  the 
other  designed  to  popularize  the  consiituency  and  the  operations  of  the 
hducational  Board. 
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finds  with  those  of  Baines.  But  when  he  says,  on  the 
same  pa^e,  ‘  In  his  inferences  we  conceive  that  ISIr.  Baines  is 
really  vulnerable,^  we  refer  to  the  Doctor^s  own  chapter  on  sta- 
tistics,  pp.  102—175,  for  all  the  armour  of  defence  that  Mr. 
Baines  requires.  For  the  Doctor’s  scientific  and  elaborate  re¬ 
searches  issue  thus;  that  in  1818  there  were  in  England  and 
Wales  674,883  day  scholars,  being  one  in  seventeen  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  that  period;  and  that  in  18  tG  there  were  2,000,000 
scholars,  (Mr.  Baines  had  estimated  only  1,876,947,)  being  one 
in  eight  and  a  half  of  the  much  augmented  population  of  tliat 
year,  together  with  school  accommodation  for  300,000  more. 
Now  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  inferences  Mr.  Baines 
has  drawn  is  to  the  following  effect ;  that  there  are  both  ability 
and  disposition  in  the  people  to  supply  the  means  of  popular 
education  without  any  interference  from  the  government ;  and 
if  Dr.  IIoppus’s  own  facts  do  not  warrant  such  assertion,  he  must 
surely  think  no  facts  whatever  could.  The  population  had  in¬ 
creased  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  twenty-eight-years,  but  the  number 
of  scholars  had  been  tripled,  and  school-room  had  been  fur¬ 
nished  for  300,000  children  more  than  could  be  brought  to  use 
it.  We  do  not  forget  that  the  goveniment  had  contributed  a 
large  portion  of  the  funds  thus  spent,  and  that  the  stimulus  of 
their  proposals  had  excited  to  a  great  extent  the  public  liber¬ 
ality;  but  if  special  pleas  of  this  kind  be  advanced  on  one  baud, 
all  the  obstructions  and  discouragements  offered  to  voluntarvisin 
may  be  mentioned  on  the  other.  And  the  important  fact,  no 
special  plea,  must  yet  be  added,  that  in  addition  to  the  2,000,000 
of  day  scholars  in  1846,  there  were  1,290,000  Sunday  scholars. 
Dr.  lloppus  thinks  this  high  number  ‘  improbable ;’  but  he 
makes  no  attempt  to  alter  it ;  and  in  a  note  on  p.  150,  he  quotes 
from  the  *  Companion  to  the  Almanac’  for  1847,  that,  includ¬ 
ing  Sunday  scholars,  ‘  three  millions  and  a  half  of  children  are 
under  instruction  in  England  and  Wales.’  Mr.  Baines’s  num¬ 
ber,  therefore,  stands ;  and  the  fact  completes  the  panoply  of 
his  defence.  All,  then,  that  Dr.  Hoppus  does,  is  to  strengthen 
^Ir.  Baines’s  armour,  and  to  leave  that  gentleman’s  opponents 
without  any. 

Our  readers  will  remember  Dr.  Vaughan’s  confident  adoption  of 
both  the  calculations  and  the  assumptions  of  the  Manchester  Sta- 
et  \ .  1 n  vain  Mr.  Baines  pointed  out  the  errors;  demon¬ 
strating  that  the  young  people  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age 
were  not,  and  could  not  be,  one  fourth  part  of  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation,  and  that  the  assumption  of  ten  years  as  the  proper 
average  term  for  popular  education  was  altogether  extravagant 
and  baseless.  Dr.  \  aughan  has  ‘  nothing  to  retract ;’  but  Dr. 
lloppus  in  the  chapter  w’e  have  specified  is  careful  to  avoid  a 
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bad  example,  and  that  he  may  have  ^nothing  to  retract’  pursues 
an  unexceptionable  course  of  reasoning ;  a  course,  we  add,  re¬ 
flecting  honour  only  on  both  the  estimates  and  tlie  conclusious 
formed  by  Mr.  Baines. 

It  was  singular  enough  that  Dr.  Vaughan,  while  contemptu¬ 
ously  referring  to  Mr.  Baines’s  merits  as  a  statist,  should 
first  regard  ‘  Lord  Kerry’s  Returns’  as  ignis  fatutis,  and 
afterwards  treat  them  as  perfectly  correct.  Yet  the  Man¬ 
chester  Statistical  Society,  his  own  preferred  authority,  has 
]>rovcd  that  the  number  of  scholars  there  reported  is  no  wild 
exaggeration,  but  considerably  below  the  truth :  and  we 
now  learn  from  Dr.  IIoppus,  p.  13.‘1,  that  even  in  West  Kent, 
not  famed  for  its  enlightenment,  the  Educational  Association  of 
that  division  has  discovered  no  fewer  than  41,217  young  people, 
or  one  for  every  eight  and  three-quarters  of  the  population,  in 

dailv  attendance  on  schools  of  one  kind  or  another,  llemeiu- 

♦ 

bering,  now,  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Education 
in  1 837  decided  that  a  proportion  of  one  scholar  for  every  eight 
inhabitants  would  be  satisfactorv  ;  that  even  in  VVest  Kent  there 
was  one  for  every  eight  and  three-quarters  in  IHIO;  that  in  the 
same  year  there  was  one  for  every  eight  and  a  half  throughout 
England  and  Wales  ;  that  the  proportion  in  favour  of  the  scliolars 
WHS  habituallv  increasing ;  that  the  accommodation  exceeded 
the  demand;  and  that  the  history  of  popular  education  from 
1818  to  18 1(),  is  one  continued  panegyric  of  ‘the  voluntary 
j)rinciple:’  remembering  Jill  this  we  say  that  Mr.  Baines’s  in- 
lerences  are  as  invulnerable  as  his  figures  ;  and  that  it  seems  to 
need  but  the  same  freedom  from  prepossession  in  reference  to 
theories  of  government  which  Dr.  IIoppus  shows  in  reference 
to  statistical  inquiries,  to  hail  the  one  with  as  much  pleasure  as 
the  other.  Dr.  IIoppus  complains  of  Mr.  Baines’s  inferences; 
we  complain  as  loudly  of  the  Doctor’s  theories.  Thus,  when 
estimating  existing  deficiencies  in  the  means  of  education,  he 
l)roposcs  nine  years  as  a  fair  average  scliool-terin  for  the  children 
of  the  labouring  classes.  Four  of  these,  he  supposes,  should  be 
l)assed  at  the  infant  sehool,  and  the  remaining  five  at  the  ordi¬ 
nary  children’s  school ;  the  entire  terra  extending  from  three 
years  of  age  to  twelve,  pp.  157,  158.  But  that  no  such  machi¬ 
nery  is  needed  as  this  theory  implies,  appears  to  us  beyond  dis¬ 
pute.  Indeed  we  had  supposed  it  a  well  settled  matter.  Dr. 
IIoppus  surely  can  know  very  little  about  infants  under  five 
years  of  age,  or  about  the  local  distributiou  of  the  working- 
classes.  He  seems  surprised  that  both  Mr.  Baines  and  Dr. 
^  aughan  have  given  so  little  prominence  to  inlant-schools. 
1  hose  gentlemen,  we  apprehend,  know  something  more  than 
Dr.  IIoppus,  both  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  ‘  the  land  we  live 
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in/  and  as  to  the  physical  demands  and  capabilities  of  infants. 
In  ultimately  proposing  that  provision  be  made  for  children  of 
all  classes  to  spend,  upon  an  average,  five  years  at  school,  be- 
tween  the  ages  of  five  and  of  fifteen,  they  propose,  we  think,  not 
all  that  could  be  wished,  but  all  that  general  opinion  will  deem 
likely  to  be  used,  and  all  for  which  the  country  is  at  present  to 
be  summoned.  Dr.  Iloppns  even  seems  at  times  to  authorize 
this  estimate,  pp.  152—176;  but  on  p.  153  he  argues  as  if  it 
were  admitted  that  five  years  formed  the  proper  average  school- 
term  for  the  children  of  the  icor king -classes.  This  term,  how. 
ever,  is  much  longer  than  is  practicable,  the  various  causes  of 
necessary  absence  being  borne  in  mind  ;  and  all  computations 
of  expense  founded  on  such  disputable  data  are,  in  consequence, 
of  little  worth.  It  is  certainly  a  fair  matter  of  opinion,  whether 
three  years,  four,  or  five,  be  the  average  school-term  for  ope¬ 
ratives'  children  for  which  we  must  provide :  but  when  we 
find  the  longest  term  adopted  with  the  view  of  establishing  the 
necessity  of  government  assistance ;  when,  too,  in  the  ardour  of 
the  pleading,  what  was  granted  for  all  classes  is  spoken  of  as 
granted  for  i\\^  working-classes ;  when,  through  this  ardour,  it 
is  treated  as  the  same  whether  the  term  be  reckoned  from  five 
or  from  seven  years  of  age ;  when,  the  latter  being  chosen,  it  is 
then  assumed  that  children  who  spend  five  years  afterwards  at 
school  might  just  as  well  spend  four  years  first  at  infants' 
schools ;  when  by  this  magic  process  it  is  proved,  the  existing 
slighted  or  superfluous  accommodation  for  300,000  children  being 
overlooked,  that  there  is  a  deficiency  in  school  accommodation  for 
1,300,000  children ;  and  when  the  voluntary  principle  is  chal¬ 
lenged  to  provide  all  this  accommodation  straightway,  or  to  wel¬ 
come  the  interference  of  the  government ; — we  feel  by  this  time 
warranted  and  forced  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  opinions  thus 
associated,  and  we  boldly  call  in  question  both  the  theories 
assumed  and  the  conclusions  and  advices  founded  on  them. 

We  are  glad  to  find  Dr.  Hoppus,  on  p.  163,  confirming  Mr. 
Baines's  estimate  of  the  amount  of  school-accommodation  annu¬ 
ally  required  according  to  the  increase  of  the  population  :  but  we 
should  have  thought  still  more  highly  of  his  candour,  especially 
considering  to  what  savage  onslaught  Mr.  Baines  has  been  ex¬ 
posed,  had  he  noticed,  as  they  merited,  the  dicta  on  this  subject 
of  the  vicar  of  Leeds  and  the  '  Westminster  Review.'  When 
speaking,  too,  of  the  present  quality  of  popular  education,  be 
makes  use  enough  of  the  unfavourable  reports  presented  by  the 
goveimment^  inspectors ;  but  he  neither  says  all  he  might  have 
said  in  qualification  of  the  impression  thus  produced,  nor  refers 
to  Mr.  Baines's  statements,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  in 
respect  to  the  recent  growth  of  normal  schools.  Yet  in  evidence 
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of  the  improvement  given  at  the  present  period  to  popular  edu¬ 
cation  it  is  stated  in  that  letter,  that  within  a  few  years  as 
manv  as  twenty-eight  normal  schools  have  been  created,  and 
tliat*  in  them  nearly  one  thousand  students  are  receiving  pro- 
fessional  instruction.  Besides,  the  Doctor  allows  nothing  for 
the  beneficial  influence  of  competition  and  of  social  opinion  on 
either  the  public  or  the  private  teacher.  If  such  iutlueuce  be 
unknown,  however,  it  became  him  to  account  for  the  strange  fact. 
AVe  believe  it  will  be  found  as  strong  in  the  educational  as  in  any 
other  employment ;  at  least  if  the  church  of  England  corps  of 
teachers  be  excepted.  Such  an  anecdote  as  that  in  the  second 
note  on  p.  172  ought  alone  to  have  occasioned  the  due  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  topic. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  this  kind  of  omission. 
Our  author  says,  correctly  as  we  think,  ‘Justice  will  not  be 
done  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  nation,  till  its  educators 
hold  a  position  in  society  approaching  to  that  of  a  fourth 
learned  profession,  sustained  by  its  own  respectability,  worth, 
and  usefulness  to  the  state.^  (p.  179.)  But  when  we  find  that 
the  members  of  this  fourth  profession  are  to  be  sustained  in 
part  by  premiums  from  the  state,  while  the  author,  everybody 
knows,  rejects  all  state  assistance  for  the  other  three  profes¬ 
sions,  and  rejects  it,  too,  from  wise  and  zealous  care  for  their 
‘  respectability,  worth,  and  usefulness  to  the  state,'  we  have 
cause  to  complain  of  his  omission  of  all  reasons  for  evoking 
state  support  for  the  schoolmaster  alone.  We  at  present  see 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  what  certainly  destroys  respect¬ 
ability  and  worth  and  usefulness  in  lawyers,  surgeons,  and  the 
clergy,  can  have  the  precisely  opposite  etlect  when  given  to  the 
teacher. 

We  have  now  to  put  our  readers  on  their  guard  against  Dr. 
lloppus’s  financial  estimates.  For  the  school  deficiency,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  not  what  he  assumes ;  nor  is  his  plea  for  teachers' 
premiums  sustained.  But  on  this  matter  he  commits  another 
and  a  grievous  error:  for  assuming  that  the  children  of  the 
working-classes  will  in  every  case  frequent  the  public  schools, 
he  computes  the  cost  accordingly  and  deducts  nothing  what¬ 
soever  on  account  of  private  scholars.  It  can  hardly  be  Dr. 
Ho[)pus's  desire  to  extinguish  private  schools  for  operatives' 
children  :  we  rejoice  to  feel  assured  that  no  power  in  the  land 
c?m  do  it.  These  schools  must  always  have  advantages  peculiar 
to  themselves.  Improvement  in  the  public  schools  may  lead  to 
like  improvement  in  the  private,  and  it  would ;  but  it  will  never 
render  them  superfluous  or  undesirable.  A  deduction,  there¬ 
fore,  and  a  large  one,  must  be  made  from  Dr.  lloppus's  pro¬ 
posed  expenditure  on  this  account :  and  when  made  in  addition 
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to  what  other  we  have  pointed  out  as  necessary,  we  think  it 
likely  that  our  author^s  estimate  and  Mr.  Baines  s  of  the  cost 
of  the  needed  educational  supplies  would  vary  not  at  all  or 
little  onlv,  certainly  so  little  as  to  warrant  no  anxiety  about  the 
power  of  the  voluntary  principle.  And  we  must  tell  Professor 
Hoppus,  that  we  hope  to  find  no  future  taunts  and  jokes, 
like  those  in  his  second  note  of  p.  233,  against  the  volun¬ 
tary  principle,  unless  based  on  better  data  than  those  quoted  in 
the  text  on  the  same  page ;  data  whose  gross  errors  were,  he 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  exposed  by  Mr.  Baines  before  the 
Congregational  Union  in  the  spring  of  1846;  data  virtually 
withdrawn  by  those  who  gave  them;  data  borrowed  from  the  ^ 
papers  of  the  very  Manchester  Stjitistical  Society  whose  inac 
curacies  Dr.  IIoppus  has  himself  detected. 

These  champions,  moreover,  of  the  voluntary  principle  in 
relation  to  the  greater  sphere.  Religion,  who  deny  its  equal 
applicability  to  tlie  smaller.  Education,  have  a  most  important 
preliminary  question  to  determine  with  the  government  whose 
aid  they  seek.  For  while  both  they  and  the  Whig  ministers 
unite  to  urge  us  to  dependence  on  the  treasury,  the  two  classes 
meet  our  arguments  with  mutually  contradicting  pleas.  The 
ministers  assure  us  that  their  scheme  will  add  but  little  burden 
to  the  count rv,  and  make  mention  of  a  maximum  but  trivial 
indeed.  l)rs.  Hoppus,  Vaughan,  and  the  like,  beseech  us  to 
adopt  the  scheme,  if  modified  according  to  their  wishes,  on  the 
ground  that  no  otherwise  can  the  expense  of  popular  education 
be  provided.  The  ministers’  estimate  is  to  our  brethren  ludi¬ 
crously  low ;  to  the  ministers  our  brethren’s  is  as  ludicrously 
high.  Lord  John  Russell  counts  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
and  half  another,  thinking  himself  liberal ;  twice  that  amount 
X\\id  minimnm  of  Dr.  IIoppus;  a  million  and  a  half  a|)pear8 
the  smallest  sum  that  would  give  their  full  effect  to  the  plans 
of  either  Dr.  Hook  or  Dr.  Hoppus.  Considering  the  question 
in  the  light  of  principle,  the  amount  is  a  thing  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  at  all ;  but  viewing  it  in  the  light  of  political  expe¬ 
diency,  the  amount  becomes  an  item  of  the  first  importance, 
and  ought  to  be  definitively  settled.  The  ulterior  plans  and 
hopes  respecting  popular  education  of  any  government  that 
merits  the  respect  and  advocacy  of  our  brethren,  ought  to  be  at 
once  and  unreservedly  promulgated.  That  £150,000  is  all 
that  the  hig  ministers  desire  to  spend  annually  in  this 
matter,  is  altogether  incredible  and  universally  discredited. 
M  e  think,  then,  that  it  ill  becomes  a  Christian  patriot  to  exert 
his  influence  among  his  brethren  iii  support  of  measures  not 
}et  fully  known,  and  not  necessarily  precluded  from  becoming 
an  oppressi\e  burden  and  a  spring  of  most  extensive  and  cor- 
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ruptuig  patronagQ.  We  think  our  brethren  have  no  little  to 
retract.  But  having  no  desire  to  say  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  deliver  evangelical  dissenters  from  the  undue 
influence  of  names  of  soiiie  authority  among  us,  we  shall 
occupy  what  space  remains  with  observations  on  the  general 
question. 

We  have  never  thought  the  position  of  evangelical  dissenters 
in  relation  to  this  question  fairly  estimated  by  the  counsellors 
who  prompt  them  to  take  state  support.  We  have  already  seen 
that  in  1843  the  Congregational  Union  publicly  agreed  to 
sanction  religious  and  voluntary  education  only ;  that  is,  such 
secular  education  as  was  co»’ducted  by  spiritual  men,  was 
accompanied  with  direct  instruction  in  evangelical  truth,  and 
Mas  supported  without  government  assistance.  But  before  this 
time  many  evangelical  dissenters  of  all  denominations  had  at 
great  expense  established  day-schools  on  tlie  ground  connected 
with  their  several  chapels,  and  had  thus  virtually  adopted  the 
same  purpose.  All  these  parties,  then,  were  pledged  and  earn¬ 
estly  devoted  to  a  special  work  long  before  the  government 
issued  their  proposals.  We  have  no  desire  to  see  public  bodies 
any  more  than  private  individuals  adhere  to  a  wrong  course 
upon  the  plea  that  they  are  committed  to  it.  Tlie  course  before 
ns  may  have  been  a  wrong  one ;  that  is,  not  the  wisest.  Of 
this  it  is  no  concern  of  ours  to  speak  at  present,  further  than 
to  say  that  to  many  of  our  brethren  there  was  no  choice  offered. 
That  course  or  none  was  the  alternative.  Yet  we  do  not  assume 
that  if  the  government  could  give  no  aid  to  such  dissenters,  it 
Mas  necessarily  precluded  from  extending  aid  to  other  citizens, 
in  their  care  for  popular  education.  Assuredly,  however,  the 
conduct  that  we  have  described,  approved,  too,  as  it  was,  by 
the  vast  majority  of  orthodox  dissenters,  was  cause  enough  for 
any  government  to  ponder  well  its  plans  of  action.  For,  when 
the  most  enlightened  and  most  zealous  friends  of  the  great  cause 
were  in  general  determining  their  independent  course,  no  go¬ 
vernment  procedure  could  be  wise  but  what  well  harmonized 
with  such  a  course ;  every  procedure  must  be  foolish  which  im¬ 
peded  or  reproached  such  agents.  Nor  do  we  believe  that, 
coaxed  and  threatened  as  the  Whig  ministers  indubitably  were 
by  the  clergy  and  their  lay  supporters,  they  would  have  heeded 
in  the  least  these  mingled  appliciitions  if  they  had  not  seen 
some  symptoms  of  disunion  among  us.  Knowing  from  experi¬ 
ence  our  power,  and  supported  by  the  sympathy  of  the  preceding 
cabinet,  they  would  have  contrived  to  elude,  or  would  have  mus¬ 
tered  courage  to  defy,  their  clamorous  appellants.  To  Dr, 
^  aughan,  as  the  Premier  has  more  than  once  adroitly  hinted, 
and  as  ‘  The  Patriot’  in  a  leading  article  of  December  9, 18 17, 
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has  irrefra^ably  proved,  to  Dr.  Vaughan  is  the  visible  disunion 
of  the  orthodox  disseuters  chiefly  due.  The  Doctor,  in  the 
article  before  us,  pleads  that  the  question  of  state  aid  for  edu- 
cation  should  be  treated  as  ‘  an  open  question — a  question  on 
the  ground  of  which  no  man  shall  be  suftered  to  cast  reproach 
on  another  without  rebuke ;  and  in  regard  to  which,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  separate  action  of  our  churches  and  school  com¬ 
mittees,  the  minority  shall  be  understood  as  willing  to  co-operate 
with  the  majority.'  But  Dr.  Vaughan  has  not  yet  exemplified 
the  principles  he  recommends.  If  he  differed  from  the  Union  in 
relation  to  the  striking  resolution  of  December  13,  1843,  he  was 
in  a  verv  small  minoritv  :  and  the  matter  w  as  not  one  on  w  hich 
liis  conscience  bound  him  to  practical  isolation  from  his  brethren. 
If  he  thought  his  brethren  hasty,  or  infatuated,  he  had  both  a 
brother's  right  and  a  brother’s  opportunities  to  do  his  best  for  their 
correction.  Whether,  had  he  thus  endeavoured,  he  would  have 
succeeded  to  rescind,  or  to  modify  according  to  his  wishes,  the 
resolution  of  1843,  this,  indeed,  is  doubtful;  not  because  the 
Union  was  ‘  committed,’  but  because  the  Union  is  not  likely  to 
have  passed  that  resolution  prematurely.  Here,  then,  if  ever, 
was  a  case  for  a  minority  to  co-operjite  with  the  majority ;  but 
Dr.  Vaughan  has  appeared  their  resolute,  their  scornful,  we  are 
bound  to  add,  their  most  unfair  antauonist.  He,  indeed,  puts 
language  such  as  this  into  the  mouths  of  the  majority  : — ‘  As 
your  principles  in  this  relation  are  not  ours,  we  call  on  you  to 
forego  your  own  judgment,  however  weighty  you  may  deem  it, 
in  deference  to  ours.*  But  to  play  a  game  like  this  is  very  paltry, 
and  is  no  less  suicidal.  Dr.  Vaughan  never  has  been  treated 
thus.  But  possessed  of  his  ow  n  channels  of  communication  he 
has  represented  to  the  world  and  to  the  state,  that  those  who 
differ  from  him  are  but  few',  divided,  unenlightened,  one-sided, 
and  noisy  ;  and  in  no  better  way  than  this  lias  he  co-operated 
with  his  brethren.  And  we  think  ‘  The  Patriot  ’  justified,  and 
we  give  honour  to  it  for  its  courage,  in  charging  upon  Dr. 
Vaughan  all  the  discord,  with  the  consequent  weakness  and  re¬ 
proach,  experienced  by  the  evangelical  dissenters  in  this  matter. 
But  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  exposing  Dr.  Vaughan  that  w  e  draw 
attention  to  the  definite  position  alreadv  taken  by  our  brethren 
when  the  government  issued  their  famed  Minutes.  What  we 
desire  is  to  show*  that  even  had  the  brethren  wished,  they  could 
^  f  and  many  of  them  could  not  possibly,  have  adopted 
Dr.  ^  aughau’s  plans.  They  had  acted,  uniting  the  secular  and 
the  religious,  while  their  present  censors  were  asleep  or  musing. 
And  they  had  not  acted  blindly  or  without  consideration.  No¬ 
thing  has  been  since  advanced  in  favour  of  a  purely  secular  iu- 
structiou  but  what  they  had  anticipated  aud  deemed  insullicieut. 
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Besides,  who  is  Dr.  Vaughan,  or  what  is  the  little  knot  of  men 
associated  now  or  formerly  with  University  College,  whether  they 
he  spiritual  men  or  not,  that  their  theory  of  a  secular  education 
is  to  be  continually  protruded  as  if  never  answered,  never  set 
aside?  The  whole  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  Socialists, 
is  against  them,  almost  to  a  man.  Had  they  persuaded  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  embrace  their  views,  or  bad  Dr.  Vaughan  brought 
the  Union  over,  they  would  have  had  a  decent  pretext  for  their 
conduct.  But  to  this  day  the  government  insist  on  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  religious  element ;  and  though  Dr.  Vaughan  seems 
to  think  them  not  in  earnest,  it  is  his  lot  to  stand  pretty  well 
alone  in  his  opinion.  He  invokes  the  government  to  do  what, 
if  done,  tlie  dissenters  are  not  ready  to  accept;  he  invokes  the 
dissenters  to  accede  to  what  the  government  have  declared  their 
resolution  not  to  grant.  If  the  government  persist,  he  will  call 
tlieir  conduct  injurious  and  insulting ;  if  the  dissenters  per¬ 
sist,  he  will  call  them  priestly  and  obtuse.  The  government 
insist  upon  some  pledge,  such  as  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the 
schools,  that  the  money  they  bestow  will  be  spent  by  men  whom 
tl\ey  can  trust ;  and  they  plead,  and  truly,  that  the  general  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  nation  is  in  favour  of  some  mingling  of  religious 
instruction  with  the  secular.  The  dissenters,  too,  see  urgent 
causes  to  prevent  their  furthering  the  secular  in  formal  and  obli¬ 
gatory  disconnexion  with  the  religious.  Dr.  Vaughan  blames 
them  both,  and,  though  confiding  in  the  government,  grows 
angry  with  his  still  outstanding  brethren. 

We  have  thus  introduced  before  our  readers  one  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  questions  in  all  discussions  relative  to  popular  education  ; 
we  mean,  the  separation  of  the  religious  instruction  from  the 
secular.  All  the  writers  before  us  exce|)t,  perhaps,  Mr.  Bayley, 
agree  substantially  with  the  evangelical  dissenters  in  general, 
that  if  the  two  cannot  be  formally  and  virtually  separated,  the 
government  must  resign  all  management  of  popular  education. 
These  writers  all  agree,  however,  that  the  separation  is  quite 
practicable.  The  Edinburgh  reviewer  says,  ^  Surely  it  would  be 
more  natural  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  separate  them. 

.  You  surely  do  not  mean  that  you  are  to  theologize 

the  alphabet.^ — Professor  Hoppus  shall,  in  part,  supply  our 
answer.  ‘  The  most  important  object  is  to  cultivate,  before  the 
first  seven  years  of  life  are  past,  the  moral,  asthetic,  and  re¬ 
ligious  elements  of  our  nature ;  and  this  in  accordance  with 

Christianity . The  religion  of  little  children  ought 

eminently  to  be  an  affection  of  the  heart,  grounded,  indeed, 
upon  scriptural  truth,  the  elements  of  which  are  intelligible  to 
a  little  child.' — pp.  77,  78.  We  quote,  too,  from  the  charge 
delivered  on  December  13th  by  Baron  Alderson  to  the  grand 
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jury  at  the  Liverpool  assises.  ‘Undoubtedly  education  will  do 
Bomevhiugf  but  education  will  not  do  much.  The  prevalent 
cause  of  cnme  is  not  the  want  of  information,  but  want  of  good 
princi  >les.  No  doubt,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are 
good  assistance ;  but  they  are  not  the  whole,  nor  a  great  part 
of  the  education  of  the  people.  The  real  education  of  the 
people  consists  in  training  •  them  in  the  way  they  should  go,  in 
giving  them  principles  of  action  which  shall  sustain  them  in 
temptation,  and  deliver  them  in  time  of  trouble.’*  Of  course 
the  writers  before  us  all  agree,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Vaughan, 

‘  that  the  best,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  complete  education  would 
be  that  which  bases  moral  lessons  on  Christian  principles  ;  but 
wc  are  now  speaking  of  the  restriction  in  this  respect  which  is 
possible,  and  which  may  become  highly  expedient  for  the  sake 
of  a  comprehensive  scheme  and  a  general  good.’  But  we  cannot 
Kuppose  tliat  the  good  designed  by  any  of  these  writers  is  in- 
ferior  to  that  proposed  by  Baron  Alderson  and  Dr.  Hoppus. 
The  Kdinburgli  reviewer  distinctly  proposes  to  teach  ‘  what  we 
do  all  think  essential  to  every  member  of  a  social  community.’ 
But  that  all  this  can  be  accomplished  in  the  day  school  apart 
from  religious  instruction  and  from  that  formative  influence 
which  an  evangelical  and  a  consistent  teacher’s  visible  character 
and  manifested  sympathies  exert,  we  unhesitatingly  deny.  And 
if  still  pressed  to  administer  the  religious  truth  at  set  times  only, 
HO  as  to  allow  certain  children,  if  recpiired,  to  be  absent,  we  not 
only  object  to  this  invidious  classification  of  the  scholars,  but 
maint  liu  that  in  this  case  the  excepted  are  unlikely  to  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  formative  intluence  we  have  described  ;  and  we 
complain  that  obstructions  are  put  to  that  free  and  confidential 
communication  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught,  and  a  veto 
is  imposed  on  those  words  that  might  otherwise  be  seasonably 
spoken  out  of  school-hours,  without  wliich  we  think  the  whole 
machinery  of  little  worth.  Nor  do  we  see  that  teachers,  such  as 
we  all  wish  the  teachers  of  our  schools  to  be,  would  come  under 
the  restriction.  The  teachers  we  desire  are  men  of  spiritual 
motives,  men  who  but  for  hope  of  working  spiritual  good  would 
have  sought  another  occupation.  It  matters  not  what  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  teachers  arc;  our  concern  lies  with  teachers  as  they 
should  be.  None  such,  we  believe,  or  only  fe>v,  would  bear  the 
yoke  projmsed.  It  seems  idle  to  remind  us  that  the  gentlemen 
we  welcome  to  our  houses  to  teach  music,  drawing,  and  the  like, 
arc  not  expected  to  employ  religious  infiuence.  They  are  not ; 
but  neither  are  they  expected  to  form  the  civic  character,  nor  are 
they  engaged  because  of  their  spirituality  of  aim.  Fit  teachers, 

•  ‘  The  Liverpool  Mercury,*  of  Dec.  14th. 
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we  repeat  it,  will  not  serve  in  chains  like  tlio^c  proposed,  and 
tlie  unfit  none  of  us  require. 

Besides,  we  have  not  yet  the  due  acuteness,  or  the  something 
worse,  to  see  that  the  separation  which  is  talked  of  would  ex¬ 
onerate  us  from  the  charge  of  receiving  state  assistance  for 
religious  education.  So  long  as  we  by  grants  from  goverii- 
nient  are  put  in  circumstances  to  employ  men  who  shall  teach 
religion  or,  as  part  of  their  hired  service,  shall  wield  a  distinc¬ 
tive!  v  and  avowedlv-religious  influence,  whereas  but  for  the  said 
grants  we  should  teach  neither  the  religious  nor  the  secular,  or 
both  upon  a  smaller  scale  and  with  a  diminution  of  efliciency  * 
so  long  we  expect  and  hope  to  feel  ourselves  the  supporters  of 
the  state-diurch  system.  And  if  we  draw  these  grants  by 
virtue  of  one  ‘  minute/  while  bv  virtue  of  several  other  ‘  minutes' 
the  catholics,  the  Unitarians,  '  the  church,'  and  others,  draw 
respectively  what  gives  them  opportunity  they  would  otherwise 
not  have  of  inculcating  each  one  their  own  peculiar  tenets,  we 
trust  that  we  shall  feel  as  powerless  to  blame  them  on  this 
matter,  and  as  answerable  for  whatever  mischief  they  may  do, 
as  if  all  the  ‘minutes'  were  embodied  in  one  'act  of  parlia¬ 
ment,'  and  the  several  recipients  joined  hand  to  hand  in  pro¬ 
cession  to  the  treasury.  Unless  religious  men  do  //ona  fide  give 
up  all  design  of  doing  anything  in  popular  education  but  what 
irreligious  teachers  can  accomplish  while  employing  scripture 
merely  as  a  literary  compilation,  they  cannot,  we  maintain, 
accept  assistance  from  the  government  without  either  sanction¬ 
ing  the  state-church  system  or  injuring  the  temper  of  their 
conscience.  We  read,  indeed,  in  the  ‘  British  Quarterly,'  as 
follows :  ‘  This  great  disruption  between  ourselves  and  our 
common  country,  for  it  amounts  to  nothing  else,  has  not  come 
from  our  principles,  but  from  our  want  of  such  understanding 
of  our  principles  as  might  have  placed  us  iii  full  possession  of 

our  full  Christian  liberty .  We  complain  of  our  isolation 

and  neglect,  and  we  court  the  very  grievances  we  deplore.' 
Taking  no  notice  of  the  temper  of  this  passage  we  merely  add 
to  what  we  have  already  written  in  anticipation,  that  the  dis¬ 
ruption  is  no  greater  than  it  ever  was.  Dr.  lloppus,  equally 
w  ith  Dr.  Vaughan,  writes  as  if  dissenters  had  refused  to  aid  the 
government  in  the  general  secular  education  of  the  people.  The 
government,  we  must  repeat,  have  never  asked  us ;  and  while  a 
state-church  stands  they  will  never  ask  us.  They  have  not 
asked  dissenters  even  to  take  grants  for  secular  education ;  and 
we  know  why  they  have  not.  But  should  they  ask,  and  if  dis¬ 
senters  should  decline,  no  new  ‘  disruption '  would  be  made. 
Nor  could  any  such  event  take  place  until  the  government 
proposed,  and  all  the  nation  but  ourselves  accepted,  such  a 
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scheme  of  general  secular  education  as,  while  not  irreligious  or 
ungodly,  (to  observe  the  distinction  pleaded  for,  almost  without 
occ'asion,  by  the  Edinburgh  reviewer,)  should  yet  not  be  dis- 
tiiictively  godly  or  religious.  Meanwhile,  as  ^Ir.  Baines  has 
lately  proved  in  his  already-quoted  letter  to  '  The  Patriot,'  that 
which  we  obey  is  *  no  new  commandment,  but  the  old  com¬ 
mandment,  which  we  had  from  the  beginning.'  We  may  still 
stand  alone ;  we  have  often  stood  alone,  and  been  neglected ; 
but  as  Dr.  Vaughau  taught  us  at  the  conference  in  Crosby  Hall, 
we  will  *  wrap  our  mantle  round  us,'  and  still  stand.  We  then  ,  I 
applauded  him ;  >ve  now  condemn  him.  For  he  is  doing  all  he  | 
can  to  expose  us  to  the  cavils  and  contempt  of  men  who,  as  he  ^  * 
well  knows  and  oft  acknowledges,  cannot  see  the  spirit  and  the 
bearing  of  our  prineiples.  He  has  said,  indeed,  that  the  dis¬ 
senters  do  not  understand  their  principles  in  relation  to  this  I  ' 
matter.  He  may  not  understand  his  brethren's  principles;  ■ 
they,  perhaps,  are  as  ignorant  of  his.  They,  however,  would 
have  been  corrected  as  dogmatic  and  impertinent  had  they  told 
him  tliat  he  did  not  understand  his  own;  and  we  dare  to  think  ^ 
that  very  few  among  them  could  have  written  of  his  party  with 
an  aninuis  like  that  in  the  passage  which  here  follows  from 
the  article  before  us  in  the  '  British  Quarterly.'  ^  How  does  it  ^ 
come  to  pass  that  these  purely  civil  things,  (reading,  writing,  r 
and  the  rest,)  should  be  adjudged  as  belonging  to  religious  i 
bodies,  to  churches,  more  than  to  the  civil  government?  Is  % 

there  not  a  great  deal  of  the  old  priestism  in  all  this?  Truly  M 

we  think  so.  .  .  .  Who  has  commissioned  our  religious  deno- 
minations  to  become  the  teachers  of  the  young  of  this  nation  in  . 
respect  to  such  secular  matters  ?'  And  of  his  views  in  general  ^5 
the  writer  concludes :  ‘  that  views  to  this  effect  will  be  the  I 
ultimate  view  s  of  cougregationalists  themselves ;  and  that  the  3 
steps  recently  taken  in  a  contrary  direction,  are  steps  to  be  *  ^ 
retraced.*  To  all  this,  now,  we  reply,  first,  that  1843 — at  the  1 

latest,  not  1847 — was  the  time,  and  the  resort  of  the  Congrega-  3 

tioual  Union  was  the  place,  for  a  minority's  declaration  of  such  1 

stmtiments;  the  aim  being  to  bring  over  the  majority  thereto.  ^ 

lo  the  prophecy  we  return  nothing  but  a  smile.  To  the  ques-  J 

lions  ^  respecting  our  authority  to  teach  we  answer,  that  God  3 

gave  it,  all  at  least  that  we  have  ever  claimed.  If  taunted,  *  Is  J 

there  not  a  great  deal  of  the  old  priestism  in  all  this,'  we  % 

simply  say,  truly  we  think  not.  But  if  reminded  that,  divest-  ^ 

lug  the  passage  of  all  that  is  characteristic  of  the  writer,  we  find  I 

some  argument  remaining,  such,  too,  as  is  often  found  in  all  1 

the  ^her  tracts  before  us,  we  allow  it,  and  we  treat  it  thus.  *  ® 

e  have  never  pretended  an  exclusive  commission  to  teach  ,  J 

j  grammar  and  the  like.  \\  hether  the  civil  government  has  any 
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is  another  question,  and  to  it  we  will  afterwards  attend.  Mean¬ 
while  our  commission  is  to  do  what  good  we  can ;  and  in  at* 
tending  to  it  we  shall  help  and  cheer,  as  opportunity  is  given, 
all  who  seem  to  us  to  do  the  same.  But  we  do  not  think  it 
good  to  teach  writing  or  arithmetic  in  such  wise  as  shall  extol 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  above  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of 
God.  dare  not  do  it,  and  we  dare  not  sanction  it  in  others ; 
and  if  we  find  these  others  wish  to  rob  us  of  our  wealth,  or  in 
our  poverty,  that  they  may  do  it,  aud  the  state  agree  to  make 
the  robbery  a  legal  act,  we  will  fill  the  country  with  our  out¬ 
cries  till  the  shame  shall  cease.  Whether  we  will  aid  our 
neighbours  to  teach  writing  or  scientific  ethics  on  condition 
that  religion  be  not  taught  in  any  form  by  medium  of  the  same 
machinery,  this  is  not  the  question.  We  may  say,  however,  we 
have  not  been  slow  to  aid  mechanics’  institutions  on  this  same 
condition ;  trusting  to  other  opportunities  to  impart  religious 
influence  and  knowledge.  But  the  question  that  concerns  us 
now  is  altogether  different,  and  is  simply  this;  whether  we 
deem  the  state  church  principle  to  be  so  bad  that  we  must 
needs  oppose  all  efforts  to  do  good  which  call  for  cither  our 
explicit  sanction  of  it  or  our  practical  support.  Aud  we  answer 
before  God,  w  e  do ;  and  if  we  have  not  means  to  educate  the 
nation,  or  do  all  the  good  we  wish  in  other  ways,  we  will  do 
what  good  we  can  and  wait  the  issue. 

We  now  turn  to  the  other  fundamental  inquiry  in  respect  to 
popular  education  ;  that  relating  to  the  province  of  the  state. 
We  have  little  pleasure  in  adverting  to  our  authors’  treatment 
of  this  subject ;  for  they  one  and  all  assume  the  chief  matter  to 
be  proved,  and  often  seem  to  view  the  holders  of  a  difterent 
opinion  as  a  class  of  men  on  whom  reasoning  would  be  lost. 

‘  Will  any  one  deny  that  the  best  government  is  that  which  is 
adajited  to  develop  the  greatest  amount  of  social  good  ?  There 
are  circumstances  in  which  this  good  can  only  be  promoted  by 
state-education  in  the  strict  sense,  by  the  government  taking 
the  education  of  the  people  into  its  own  hands.’ — IIoppus,  p. 
262.  Mr.  Binney,  too,  says,  pp.  61,  62,  ^As  circumstances 
may  be  such  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  government  actually  to 
feed  some  of  the  community,  and  to  see  to  it  that  others  be  fed ; 
so  it  may  be  its  duty,  from  other  circumstances,  to  educate  some, 
and  to  secure  and  promote  the  education  of  all,  or  all  of  the  poorer 
and  humble  classes.’  Again,  on  p.  69, '  it  seems  difficult  to  deny 
that  consistently  carried  out,  the  principles  on  which  the  ‘  Minutes 
of  Council  ’  were  opposed,  as  that  principle  was  stated  and  ex- 
I^unded  by  many  advocates,  would  brand  with  error,  assump¬ 
tion,  and  wrong,  every  thing  that  has  ever  been  done  by  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  advancement  of  science  ....  the  opening  of 
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museums  to  tl.c  public  ....  the  keeping  up  of  gardens,  parks, 
and  palaces,  to  whicli  the  poor  may  repair  for  a  holiday  recre- 
ntioii )  pensions  to  impoverished  authorhood  or  neglected  genius  j 
salaries  to  professors  and  examiners,  with  the  con- 
Wvance  to  them  of  legal  authority  to  grant  honours,  and  confer 
degrees.'  Mr.  Bayley  says  (p.  2),  ‘  Is  it  the  aim  of  laws  to  pro. 
mote  the  virtue  of  the  people,  or  merely  to  collect  taxes,  and 
prevent  them  from  doing  each  other  civil  injury?  The  latter, 
certainly,  but  the  former,  also;  or  else  government  has  a  very 
low  province  indeed.'  The  Edinburgh  reviewer  says,  '  The  end 
of  all  political  government  is  to  secure,  on  the  part  of  each  citi- 
zen,  such  fulfilment  of  his  social  obligations  towards  his  fellow, 
citizens,  as  is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  social 
union.  Now  to  hring  up  a  family  so  as  not  to  be  a  plague  and 
nuisance  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  is  one,  and  assuredly  one 
of  the  most  important,  of  these  obligations,  and  one  of  which 
the  extensive  negleet  must  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  society. 
It  must,  then,  surely  be  competent  for  the  government,  if  these 
obligations,  either  from  wilfulness  are  not,  or  from  poverty  can- 
not  be,  fulfilled  by  an  extensive  class  of  the  people,  to  provide 
for  their  performance.  This,  we  admit,  involves  the  right,  when 

necessary,  to  render  education  compulsory . The 

denial  of  the  right  of  government  interference  implies,  that  any 
man  is  entitled,  if  he  pleases,  to  beget  a  family  of  half  a  score 
of  children,  and  bring  them  up,  not  simply  with  an  erroneous 
creed,  but  in  the  ignorance  which  must  make  them  useless,  and 
in  the  vice  which  must  make  them  pernicious  as  citizens ;  im¬ 
posing  them  as  a  burden  and  a  plague  on  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  to  be  supported  as  paupers,  or  to  be  imprisoned  and 

punished  as  eriminals . It  implies  that  a  duty  which 

all  must  admit  to  be  among  their  social  obligations,  and  even 
among  the  most  important  of  them,  that  of  training  the  masses 
of  the  people  in  some  eapacity  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  common 
duties  of  citizenship,  is  to  he  entirely  imposed  on  those  who 
hapiien  to  be  willing  to  undertake  it.\  ...  It  implies  that  if 
there  be  any  country,  or  any  part  of  any  countrv,  in  which, 
from  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  the  poor  from  their 
poverty,  cannot,  and  the  rich  from  their  opulency  will  not, 
adequately  provide  for  the  training  of  the  masses  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  these  last  endure  no  wrong,  and  have  no  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint;  their  ignorance  and  their  misery  give  them  no  claims 
ujK)n  society  in  virtue  of  their  forming  an  integral  part  of  it, 
for  instruction  in  those  very  obligations  which  societVj  as  such, 

expects  evTr>*  member  of  it  to  fulfil . It  further  follows 

from  this  denial,  that  government  has  the  power  to  punish  for 
crime,  without  hcing  i>crmitted  to  take  the  most  obvious  and 
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reasonable  means  to  prevent  it.^  The  British  Quarterly  reviewer 
also  says,  '  A  government  .  .  .  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
tlie  relations  in  which  men  stand  to  each  other  suppose  a  moral 
law,  a  moral  law  which  it  belongs  to  civil  government  to  ascer¬ 
tain  and  apply ;  that  this  law  further  supposes  a  law-maker ; 
and  that  this  law-maker  is  the  supreme  moral  governor.  Thus 
far  every  civil  government  may  be  said  to  embody  a  confession 
of  faith,  of  faith  in  a  Divine  existence,  and  in  the  reality  and 
rectitude  of  a  Divine  government.'  And  he  gives  it  as  an  axiom, 

'  that  government  may  be  a  moral  teacher  to  the  extent  in  which 
it  must  be  a  moral  administrator.'  Dr.  IIoppus  also  (p.  192) 

savs,  ‘  Governments  are  described  as  sent . for  the 

praise  of  them  that  do  wtH.  Is  government  a  mere  brute  force? 

. Is  it  to  be  restricted  from  promoting,  in  any  way, 

the  intelligence  which  is  necessary  to  render  men  capable  of 
being  governed  as  other  than  brute  bcjists?'  He  adds  in  p. 

200,  ‘  AVe  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  deny  that . 

under  certain  circumstances,  a  state  may  be  justified  even  in 
introducing,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  compulsory  principle 
into  elementary  educcation.'  And  for  his  difterent  sentiments, 
many  are  the  learned  authorities  he  cites. 

AVc  have  quoted  largely  for  the  sake  of  fairness;  but  our 
reply  must  be  disproportionately  condensed.  We  think  it 
enough  to  say  in  opposition  to  Dr.  IIoppus's  authorities,  that 
if  Greek  philosophers  pleaded  for  state-education,  the  practice 
of  both  Greece  and  Rome  was  against  it ;  that  Locke,  as  cited 
by  him  in  p.  192,  is  implicitly  against  it  much  more  evidently 
than  in  favour  of  it ;  and  that  Adam  Smith,  especially  when 
exposing  the  liability  of  national  educational  institutions  to 
abuse,  is  such  a  witness  in  their  favour  as  it  is  particularly  plea¬ 
sant  to  subject  to  cross-examination.  When,  too,  we  are  more 
than  once  reminded,  both  by  the  Doctor  and  the  Edinburgh 
review  er,  of  the  novelty  of  that  theory  of  government  which  they 
endeavour  to  explode,  we  are  somewhat  amused  by  the  recollec¬ 
tion  that  our  censors  are  both  Whigs,  Reforming  Whigs,  and 
that  one  of  them  withal  is  a  dissenter.  The  seience  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  almost  the  very  last  that  we  expect  to  see  established  on 
a  proper  basis.  We  would  turn  again  to  Hutchinsonianism  as 
soon  as  we  would  follow  out  the  theories  of  either  Aristotle  or 
John  Foster.  We  are  charged,  moreover,  by  one  and  another  of 
these  writers  with  inconsistency  in  opposing  state-education  in 
general,  while  tacitly  allowing  national  museums,  literary  pen¬ 
sions,  fees  for  examiners,  and  such  like,  or,  still  more  singularly, 
compulsory  education  in  factories,  pauper  and  criminal  educa- 
cation,  and  other  special  forms  of  the  one  offensive  principle. 
To  the  insinuation,  indeed,  which  Mr.  Binney  makes  with  less 
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than  his  ordinary  justice,  that  some  of  these  things  were  hailed  1 
by  educated  dissenters,  who  availed  themselves  of  them  for  their  ® 
children,  while  ‘  as  soon  as  it  is  sought  to  attempt  the  elevation 
of  the  humbler  classes  by  parliamentary  encouragement  to  a 
higher  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  a  cry  is  raised,  not 
against  the  errors  and  imperfections  merely  of  the  proposed 
plan,  but  against  the  principle  of  any  one  solitary  thing  whatsoever 
being  done  by  any  government ....  in  respect  to  the, promo¬ 
tion  of  learning  or  goodness;’  to  the  unjust  insinuation  in  this 
language  we  say  that  we  choose  not  to  reply ;  to  the  argument 
intended  we  reply  as  follows.  To  some  of  the  things  produced 
against  us  we  have  always  and  steadily  objected.  Others  of  ^ 
these  things,  as  criminal  and  pauper  education,  involve  so  many 
matters  alien  to  our  present  subject,  such  as  the  whole  of  our 
criminal  and  of  our  pauper  code,  as  to  deserve  to  be  considered 
by  themselves  and  without  prejudice  to  the  less  complex  theme. 

A.  third  class  of  these  fearful  facts  relate  to  sanitary  and  to 
other  indisputably  national  concerns,  having  none  but  a  reflected 
influence  on  education.  Of  the  remnant  we  ingenuously  con¬ 
fess  that  while  alone  they  w  ould  never  have  alarmed  us ;  though 
we  think  that  if  threatened  with  the  use  of  them  now  made  hy 
Mr.  Binney  we  should  always  have  declined  the  treacherous 
favours.  We  would  gladly  see  them  all  withdrawn,  if  their 
many-jointed  tail  could  be  removed  as  well.  We  should  depre¬ 
cate  the  employment  of  them  in  a  single  instance  if  wc  believed 
our  foes  to  be  as  ungenerous  in  construction  as  are  some  among 
our  friends.  We  finally  refer  to  the  history  of  every  science  as 
containing  instances  analogous,  facts  deemed  satisfactory  till 
otijcr  fiicts  of  later  birth  but  kindred  origin  disclosed  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  liitherto  concealed  but  common  to  them  all.  We 
have  said  already  tiiat  the  science  of  government  is  in  a  very 
crude  condition. 

But  we  find  in  the  w’ritings  before  us  an  often  used  but,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  a  very  false  analogy.  For  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  a  government  to  furnish  food  and  work  in  times  of 
famine  are  assumed  as  illustrating  a  like  right,  and  the  corre¬ 
spondent  duty,  of  supplying  education  where  it  is  not  fur* 
nished.  \\  e  allow'  some  force  to  the  analogy  in  respect  to  cri¬ 
minals  and  paupers ;  we  deny  it  to  have  any  in  respect  to  the 
populace  in  general.  The  tallacy  consists  in  generalising  what 
is  special.  Be  the  preamble  to  the  ‘  Alinutes’  or  the  ^  Act’  of 
such  a  kind  as  shall  stigmatise  the  population  as  a  criminal  or 
a  pauper  population,  and  the  defeusive  reference  may  be 
alloweti ;  though,  hitherto,  so  little  real  good  has  followed 
rom  our  go\ eminent  s  provision  for  the  bodies  of  the  poor  as 
to  warrant  but  small  hope  of  valuable  consequences  from  their 
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education  of  the  minds.  Paupers  constitute  a  caste  in  England. 
Ireland,  mendicant  in  1816,  (see  IIoppus,  p.  195.)  is  clamorous 
in  1817.  Neither  criminal  nor  pauper  education  has  been 
famed  as  yet  for  its  results.  Educate  the  children  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  freemen  of  our  land  as  if  criminals  or  paupers,  and  you 
make,  instead  of  the  moral  but  still  hopeful  desert  that  you 
now  imagine,  or  see,  a  wild  waste  of  irreparable  rnins  and  of 
curses  never  to  be  taken  o(l‘.  Our  friends  were  not  felicitous, 
we  think,  in  their  allusion. 

Nor  is  Dr.  IIoppus  to  be  much  admired,  uuless  for  truthful¬ 
ness  and  candour,  when  he  justifies  the  interference  of  the 
State  by  referring  to  the  modern  instances  of  interference. 
AVe  have  said  so  much  already  on  this  subject  in  our  former 
numbers  that  we  care  not  to  add  but  little.  Suffice  it  that  the 
Doctor’s  ow  n  account  of  the  results  of  state  education,  whether 
in  America  or  Europe,  ought,  wo  think,  to  force  the  staunchest 
])lcader  for  the  abstract  right  of  governments  to  educate,  to 
doubt  his  theory,  and  at  present  to  refrain  from  endangering 
his  country  by  assimilating  its  training  institutions  to  the  foreign 
models.  The  results  abroad  arc,  to  use  the  mildest  terras,  far 
other  than  what  our  authors  promise  us  at  home.  The  fornica¬ 
tion  of  Sweden,  the  tame  heartlcssness  of  Prussia,  the  passive 
servility  of  Bavaria,  the  lack  of  general  moral  principle  in 
Austria,  the  manifest  inefficiency  of  the  French  system,  the 
coutlicting  testimonies  from  America, — all  this,  amply  illustrated 
on  pages  18 — 42  of  ‘  The  Crisis,^  furnish  to  our  minds  as  clear  a 
demonstration  as  in  the  circumstances  is  practicable,  of  the  utter 
vanity  of  conducting  the  education  of  the  people  by  auy  except 
spiritual  men,  and  apart  from  the  exhibition  of  evangelical 
truth.  The  alleged  morality  of  Holland,  if  as  sound  as  Dr. 
IIoppus  thinks  it,  is  his  only  good  example.  We  doubt  if  it  bo 
all  the  Doctor  thinks;  and  other  causes  of  its  comparative 
superiority  may  be  Jissigncd  in  addition  to  the  secular  education 
of  the  people.  The  cases  as  a  whole,  then,  are  altogether  useless 
for  the  purpose  for  w  hich  they  are  adduced ;  and  to  us  it  is  a 
marvel  that  when  a  man  like  Dr.  IIoppus  grants,  on  page  42, 
that  these  cases  are  not  very  stimulative,  he  should  overlook  the 
numerous  decidedly  bad  effects  which  must  result,  and  the  still 
more  numerous  wliich  may,  from  state-education  in  our  own 
land,  and  plead  most  earnestly  for  the  institution  of  the  yast 
and  perilous  experiment.  Let  him,  however,  and  the  other 
holders  of  his  sentiments,  conduct  their  pleading  with  '  the 
powers  that  be.'  AVhen  these  are  won  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  turn  to  us.  But  these  w’riters  continually  talk  as  if  their 
plan  w’ere  the  only  alternative  to  ours.  Ours,  they  all  agree, 
would  be  the  best  if  practicable.  Sec  IIoppus,  e.g,  p.  213. 
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But  then,  instead  of  helping  us  with  all  their  power  to  do  the 
best,  thev  one  and  all  pour  forth  incessant  sneers  upon  the  vo¬ 
luntary  principle,  and  devote  their  faculties  to  advocate,  pro¬ 
fessedly,  a  system  whieh  no  government  that  ever  was  or  ever 
could  be  in 'this  land  would  sanction,  but  really  to  support  the 
actual  government  in  operations  which,  when  modified  to  suit 
these  writers,  will  present  the  boldest  contrast  to  the  works  they 
call  for,  and  will,  in  the  esteem  of  the  vast  majority  of  spirituiil 
men,  exhaust  the  energy,  corrupt  the  honesty,  and  enslave  tlie 
independence  of  the  English  character.  These  measures,  if  ac¬ 
complished,  must  demolish  many,  must  obstruct  all,  must  pre- 
vent  more,  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  most  enlightened  ami  | 
devoted  friends  of  popular  education.  That  is  nothing.  They  « 
must  aggrandize  the  church  of  England  influence  to  an  inde-  ! 
finite  extent.  That  is  nothing,  cither.  They  must  impoverish  ] 
and  emasculate  the  nation's  character.  And  that  is  nothing. 
They  must  ruin  souls  and  fight  against  Christ's  kingdom.  Even 
tliat  is  nothing.  Smiles  of  mingled  incredulity  and  supercilious 
pity  play  upon  our  censors'  countenances  while  they  coolly  blame 
us  for  not  joining  them  in  attempts  to  modify  the  ‘  Minutes.' 

In  vain  we  show  that  no  modification  of  the  ‘  Minutes'  can  fullil 

cither  their  desires  or  our  own.  For  'secular’  education  thev 

• 

would  have  an  almost  universally  heretical  or  priestly,  let  the 
'M  i mites'  be  altered  as  they  may.  It  goes  against  our  con¬ 
sciences  to  join  them,  therefore,  in  an  outcry  which  can  have  no 
other  issue  at  the  best.  We,  too,  are  the  many,  they  the  few ; 
and  instead  of  its  violating  their  consciences  to  co  operate  with 
Us  they  all  acknowledge  tliat  both  the  principles  to  which  we, 
bound  by  conscience,  cleave — the  principle  of  voluntary  and  the 
principle  of  a  religious  education — are,  in  reality,  the  best.  Yet 
instead  of  joining  us  they  stand  aloof — they  are  the  fugelmen 
to  jeer  us — they  misrepresent  us — they  applaud  the  foes  w  ho  no 
more  dare  adopt  their  theory  than  ours — and  they  furnish  these, 
the  bitter  enemies  of  our  common  faith  concerning  voluntary 
churches,  with  the  most  astouudingly  detonating  missiles  they 
can  use.  \\  c  believe  our  friends  are  neither  treacherous  nor 
bribed  ;  we  believe  it  as  we  believe  it  of  ourselves  ;  but  had  they 
taken  lucre  to  betray  us  they  could  not,  we  equally  believe  it, 
have  aggrieved  us  worse.  We  are  told,  indeed,  not  to  mind  what 
enemies  may  say  of  our  consistency  sliould  we  take  money  on 
the  altered  Minutes;  and  we  are  admonished  w’hat  they  may  say 
also  should  we  not.  But  the  cases  differ  greatly  :  for  iu  the 
latter  of  them  neither  do  our  foes  believe  themselves,  nor  we 
beiie\ethem;  while  in  the  former  both  of  us  would  feel  the 
charge  to  be  both  just  and  awful.  Our  brethren,  too,  may 
attempt  to  justify  their  sarcasm  ;  as  when,  to  give  the  mildest 
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instance  of  it,  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  says,  ‘We  are  indebted 
for  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  the  voluntary  efforts  to  the  menace 
of  government  interference.  One  might  be  tempted  to  say,  that 
should  a  government  scheme  be  found  impossible,  the  next  best 
tiling  would  be,  the  occasional  threat  of  doing  something.  The 
effort  referred  to  was  a  striking  proof  that  voluntary  and  spon¬ 
taneous  are  not  always  the  same.'  But  surely  common  fairness 
would  have  used  the  taunt  to  slay  the  government  pretensions, 
ere  it,  with  the  blandest  aspect,  strove  to  stab  voluntaryism  thus. 
Tor,  if  the  threat  of  government  procedures  has  excited  volun¬ 
tary  principle  to  fresh  action,  the  past  (/m/5  of  voluntaryism  have 
aroused  ‘the  spiteful  principle'  in  government  and ‘Church,' 
and  their  supj)orters,  to  almost  all  the  seeming  good  they  have 
attempted.  Besides,  to  attribute  voluntary  action  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  the  mere  force  of  emulation,  or  of  something 
worse,  is  unworthy  of  a  philosopher,  not  to  say  an  ally  and  a 
brother.  For  quoting  the  reviewer's  striking  thongli  not  un¬ 
exceptionable  language,  ‘  That  the  nation  should  feel  intensely 
solicitous  on  this  subject,  is,  in  our  esteem,  much  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  question  of  the  mode  in  which  the  task  is  to  be 
performed  we  tell  him  that  the  government  menaces  referred 
to  accomplished  nothing  more  than  this,  the  mere  fixing  of  the 
mind  upon  the  evil  whose  removal  was  desired.  That  fear  or 
that  rivalry  was  the  characteristic  of  the  movement  that  resulted, 
and  this  is  the  insinuation,  is  not  true.  The  intense  solicitude 
he  speaks  of  was  created  ;  and  a  proof  of  both  its  genuinenesss 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  measures  it  suggested  is  the  liberality 
that  it  devised.  Schemes  are  seldom  very  foolish,  or  very  un- 
spontancous,  whose  contrivers  calculate  on  no  money  but  their 
own,  and  neither  envv  anv  man  nor  rob  him. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  w  hile  closely  studying  the  Tracts  before 
ns,  that  the  writers,  with  the  one  exception  of  Mr.  Bayley,  feel 
the  difliculties  connected  with  state-aid  to  be  much  greater  than 
they  first  esteemed  them.  When  we  find  our  other  authors, 
after  estimating  the  maximum  of  what  cjvn  be  accomplished  with 
a  full  regard  to  due  religious  liberty,  speak  of  it  as  the  very 
mininium  of  what  is  needed,  and  yet  as  what  is  superlatively 
greater  than  can  be  expected,  we  are  constrained  to  suspect  a 
primary  error  at  the  very  base  of  all  their  reasoning.  Without 
dwelling  on  our  Edinburgh  friend's  confounding  5odtf/  duties  with 
the  civic,  the  patriotic  and  the  cosmopolitan,  the  Godward  and  the 
human,  we  feel  warranted  to  institute  an  earlier  inquiry,  and  to 
charge  the  w  hole  hypothesis  w  ith  fatal  error.  For  these  writers, 
all  of  them,  arc  far  too  cultured  not  to  see,  and  too  candid, 
when  they  see,  not  to  confess,  such  matters  as  the  following : — 
that  there  now  exists  in  diverse  parts  a  surplusage  of  school 
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But  then,  instead  of  helping  us  with  all  their  po\>er  to  do  the 
best,  thev  one  and  all  pour  forth  incessant  sneers  upon  the  vo¬ 
luntary  principle,  and  devote  their  faculties  to  advocate,  pro¬ 
fessedly,  a  system  which  no  government  that  ever  was  or  ever 
could  be  in  this  land  would  sanction,  but  really  to  support  the 
actual  government  in  operations  which,  when  modified  to  suit 
these  writers,  will  present  the  boldest  contrast  to  the  works  they 
call  for,  and  will,  in  the  esteem  of  the  vast  majority  of  spiritual 
men,  exhaust  the  energy,  corrupt  the  honesty,  and  enslave  the 
independence  of  the  English  cliaracter.  These  measures,  if  ac¬ 
complished,  must  demolish  many,  must  obstruct  all,  must  pre¬ 
vent  more,  of  the  best  etforts  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
devoted  friends  of  popular  education.  That  is  nothing.  They 
must  aggrandize  the  church  of  England  influence  to  an  inde¬ 
finite  extent.  That  is  nothing,  either.  They  must  impoverish 
and  emasculate  the  nation’s  character.  And  that  is  nothing. 
They  must  ruin  souls  and  fight  against  Christ’s  kingdom.  Even 
that  is  nothing.  Smiles  of  mingled  incredulity  and  supercilious 
pity  play  upon  our  censors’  countenances  while  they  coolly  blame 
us  for  not  joining  them  in  attempts  to  modify  the  ‘  Minutes.’ 

In  vain  we  show  that  no  modification  of  the  ‘  Minutes’  can  fulfil 
either  their  desires  or  our  own.  For  'secular’  education  they  ^ 
would  have  an  almost  universally  lieretical  or  priestly,  let  the 
*  Minutes’  be  altered  as  they  may.  It  goes  against  our  con¬ 
sciences  to  join  them,  therefore,  in  an  outcry  which  can  have  no 
other  issue  at  the  best.  We,  too,  are  the  many,  they  the  few; 
and  instead  of  its  violating  their  consciences  to  co  operate  with 
us  they  all  acknowledge  that  both  the  principles  to  which  we, 
bound  by  conscience,  cleave — the  principle  of  voluntary  and  the 
principle  of  a  religious  education — are,  in  reality,  the  best.  Yet  , 
instead  of  joining  us  they  stand  aloof — they  are  the  fugelmeu 
to  jeer  us — they  misrepresent  us — they  applaud  the  foes  who  no 
more  dare  adopt  their  theory  than  ours — and  they  furnish  these, 
the  bitter  enemies  of  our  common  faith  concerning  voluntary 
churches,  with  the  most  astoundingly  detonating  missiles  they 
can  use.  We  believe  our  friends  are  neither  treacherous  nor 
bribed  ;  we  believe  it  as  we  believe  it  of  ourselves ;  but  had  they 
taken  lucre  to  betray  us  they  could  not,  we  equally  believe  it, 
have  aggrieved  us  worse.  We  are  told,  indeed,  not  to  mind  what 
enemies  may  say  of  our  consistency  should  we  take  money  on 
the  altered  Minutes;  and  we  are  admonished  what  they  may  say 
also  should  we  not.  But  the  cases  ditfer  greatly :  for  in  the 
latter  of  them  neither  do  our  foes  believe  themselves,  nor  we 
behe\ethem;  while  in  the  former  both  of  us  would  feel  the 
charge  to  be  both  just  and  awful.  Our  brethren,  too,  may 
attempt  to  justify  their  sarcasm  ;  as  when,  to  give  the  mildest 
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instance  of  it,  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  says,  ‘We  are  indebted 
for  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  the  voluntary  efforts  to  the  menace 
of  government  interference.  One  might  be  tempted  to  say,  that 
should  a  government  scheme  be  found  impossible,  the  next  best 
tiling  would  be,  the  occasional  threat  of  doing  something.  The 
effort  referred  to  was  a  striking  proof  that  voluntary  and  spon¬ 
taneous  are  not  always  the  same.*  But  surely  common  fairness 
would  have  used  the  taunt  to  slay  the  government  pretensions, 
ere  it,  with  the  blandest  aspect,  strove  to  stab  voluntaryism  thus. 
For,  if  the  threat  of  government  procedures  has  excited  volun¬ 
tary  principle  to  fresh  action,  the  past  of  voluntaryism  have 
aroused  ‘the  spiteful  principle*  in  government  and ‘Church,* 
and  their  supporters,  to  almost  all  the  seeming  good  they  have 
attempted.  Besides,  to  attribute  voluntary  action  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  the  mere  force  of  emulation,  or  of  something 
worse,  is  unworthy  of  a  philosopher,  not  to  say  an  ally  and  a 
brother.  For  quoting  the  reviewer*s  striking  though  not  un¬ 
exceptionable  language,  ‘  That  the  nation  should  feel  intensely 
solicitous  on  this  subject,  is,  in  our  esteem,  much  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  question  of  the  mode  in  which  the  task  is  to  be 
performed  ;*  we  tell  him  that  the  government  menaces  referred 
to  accomplished  nothing  more  than  this,  the  mere  fixing  of  the 
mind  upon  the  evil  whose  removal  was  desired.  That  fear  or 
that  rivalry  was  the  characteristic  of  the  movement  that  resulted, 
and  this  is  the  insinuation,  is  not  true.  The  intense  solicitude 
he  speaks  of  was  created  ;  and  a  proof  of  both  its  genuinenesss 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  measures  it  suggested  is  the  liberality 
that  it  devised.  Schemes  arc  seldom  very  foolish,  or  very  un- 
spontancous,  whose  contrivers  calculate  on  no  money  but  their 
own,  and  neither  envy  any  man  nor  rob  him. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  while  closi^ly  studying  the  Tracts  before 
ns,  that  the  writers,  with  the  one  exception  of  Mr.  Bayley,  feel 
the  difficulties  connected  with  state-aid  to  be  much  greater  than 
they  first  esteemed  them.  When  we  find  our  other  authors, 
after  estimating  the  maximum  of  what  can  be  accomplished  with 
a  full  regard  to  due  religious  liberty,  speak  of  it  as  the  very 
minimum  of  what  is  needed,  and  yet  as  what  is  superlatively 
greater  than  can  be  expected,  we  are  constrained  to  suspect  a 
j)rimary  error  at  the  very  base  of  all  their  reasoning.  Without 
dwelling  on  our  Edinburgh  friend*s  confounding  social  duties  with 
the  civic,  the  patriotic  and  the  cosmopolitan,  the  Godward  and  the 
human,  we  feel  warranted  to  institute  an  earlier  inquiry,  and  to 
charge  the  w  hole  hypothesis  w  ith  fatal  error.  For  tliese  writers, 
all  of  them,  arc  far  too  cultured  not  to  see,  and  too  candid, 
when  they  see,  not  to  confess,  such  matters  as  the  following ; — 
that  there  now  exists  in  diverse  parts  a  surplusage  of  school 
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accommodatiou ;  that  the  quality  of  the  instruction  is  fast  rising,  j 
almost  as  fast,  perhaps,  if  not  altogether,  as  can  be  appreciated  , 
and  is  fit;  that,  according  to  the  present  course  of  things,  the 
more  destitute  localities  will  be  ultimately  served ;  that  there 
are  causes  which  ett'ectually  prevent  the  full  use  of  existing  in¬ 
stitutions  ;  that  no  scheme  as  yet  proposed  by  government  atiects 
these  causes,  or  provides  otherwise  than  very  indirectly  for  the 
wants  of  the  more  destitute ;  that  the  probable  working  of  the 
given  scheme,  and  of  any  general  scheme  that  may  come  forth, 
will  give  a  large  and  most  undesirable  amount  of  power  to  '  the 
Church  ;*  that  its  influence  in  damaging  the  nation^s  character 
may  be,  and  if  not  sedulously  watched,  is  almost  sure  to  be, 
considerable;  that  such  scheme  is  likely,  whether  necessarily  or 
not,  to  repress  the  most  important  eflorts  made  at  present  for 
the  general  object ;  that  it  is  virtually  punitive  ;  that,  regarded 
as  a  punitive  infliction,  it  involves  the  worthy  and  the  nnw  orthy 
alike;  that  it  tends  to  blind  individuals  to  their  duties,  and  thus, 
as  Mr.  Baines  savs  nervously,  ‘to  rob  them  of  their  virtues:’ 
that  the  like  experiment  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  tried ; 
that  the  scheme,  if  ottered  by  the  Tories,  ought  to  have  been 
scouted ;  that  Tories,  notwithstanding,  may  be  called  to  work 
it  out ;  that  it  is  not  the  best  scheme,  but  is,  indeed,  at  present, 
bad,  and  partakes  the  elements  of  the  very  worst  that  can  be ; 
and  yet  that,  after  all  it  requires  but  a  little  alteration  to  become 
the  best  that  circumstances  sufl’er.  We  are  most  solicitous  not 
to  exaggerate  the  admissions  of  these  writers ;  and  w  e  think  it 
easy  to  substantiate  the  foregoing  assertions  by  quotations  from 
the  Tracts  before  us.  And,  of  course,  we  could  as  easily  append 
hereto  a  number  of  conclusions  we  deem  quite  as  just ;  as  that 
ridicule  of  voluntaryism  in  re  education  is  much  more  appro¬ 
priate  in  re  religion ;  or  that  the  theory  of  government  which 
sutlers  state  interference  in  the  one,  is  equally  constrained  to 
sutter  it  in  both ;  or  that  the  proportion  of  nonconformist 
iriends  to  noucouformist  foes  to  government  aid  is  as  one  to 
infiuite.  But  fixing  our  attention  on  one  extract  only  from 
the  ‘ Edinburgh  Review,’  ‘alas!  if  this  be  true,  we  have  some- 
thiug  more  than  school  accommodation  to  provide;  and  that  is 
the  disposition,  or  the  opportunity,  or  both,  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  learn  ;  thinking  of  this  only,  and  its  implications,  we 
inquire  what  it  is,  then,  which,  while  it  is  doubtful  whether 
government  assistance  be  required  or  not,  prompts  such  writers 
to  assume  the  false  position  which  they  hold,  that,  we  mean,  of 
advocates  for  some  imaginary  concrete;  a  position  which  im- 
}K)rtaut  y  iverts  them  from  antagonism  to  an  actual  scheme 
luvolving  what  they  deem  a  principle  intolerably  bad,  and 
which  causes  them  to  seem  to  the  supporters  of  that  scheme  less 
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hostile  to  them  than  to  their  spiritual  brethren.  And  we  find 
the  cause  to  be  the  very  matter  they  impute  to  us  as  folly,  their 
devoted  love  of  abstract  principles.  We  glory  in  the  charge ; 
and  should  be  happy  if  we  thought  ourselves  to  deserve  it.  Our 
conviction  on  the  present  matter  is,  however,  that  these  gentle¬ 
men,  and  such,  have  anticipated  our  assertion  of  an  abstract 
principle.  Startled  by  some  of  our  denials,  and  expecting  to 
expose  ns  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  they  have  cried  out, 

‘  You  might  as  well  deny  the  right  of  government  to  educate 
the  people  assuming  thus  the  right  in  question.  And  their 
maintenance  of  the  assumption  is  apparent  in  the  passages  we 
cited  when  commencing  ibis  discussion;  and  throughout  all 
their  writings  they  exhibit  the  same  spirit.  They  bewail  as 
piteously  as  we  once  heard  Lord  John  Russell,  the  hard  lot  of 
governments  that  had  no  right  to  do  any  good  but  in  the  form 
of  virtual  punishments;  or,  as  his  lordship  funnily  said,  ‘to  do 
anything  but  whip  ^ein,  bang  ^ein,  and  transport  ^era,  without 
teaehing  ^em  about  a  God  and  a  Christ.^  llis  conscience,  he 
assured  us,  would  not  let  him  do  it.  We  like  not  the  degrad¬ 
ing  tone  in  which  the  duties  of  police  and  dooinsmeu  are  habi¬ 
tually  described  by  this  philosophic  school;  and  as  yet  we  see 
no  reason  to  conclude  that  these  are  virtually  less  than  ‘the 
whole  duty  of  a  government.'  Indeed  we  more  than  once 
detect  Professor  lioppus  on  the  verge  of  granting  all  vve  plead 
for  on  this  matter;  till  reminded  of  his  ‘jibstract  principle,'  and 
becoming  fearful  of  dishonouring  ‘  authorities,'  he  seems  to 
rouse  himself  and  to  inquire  if  society  can  ever  possibly  be 
perfect  unless  government  be  the  ‘  minister  of  God  to  us  for 
good  '  by  other  means  than  by  ‘  executing  vengeance.'  (This 
reference  to  the  texts  that  the  Doctor  singularly  strains  we  deem 
sutheient.)  All  his  admissions — that  the  voluntary  principle  would 
do  the  work  the  best,  if  only  it  had  power  to  do  it  at  all  — seem 
continually  damped  by  the  alarming  thought,  that  government, 
by  the  way,  would  be  then  despoiled  of  half  its  functions.  His 
description  of  the  best  government,  on  page  2G2,  would  just  as 
well  defend  a  state-church  as  a  state-school.  Dr.  Vaughan, 
also,  will  not  find  it  easy  to  restrict  his  government's  confession 
of  a  faith  to  theism  and  ethics,  if  he  once  expect  them  to  pro¬ 
fess  as  much  as  this.  Making  the  governor  the  interpreter  and 
guardian  of  God's  moral  law,  we  may  as  coolly  proclaim  him 
Pontifex  Maximus  at  once.  Vast  is  the  honour  that  the  Doctor 
puts  upon  him  ;  we  wonder  how  frequently  a  governor  has 
known  himself  to  have  it.  Of  this,  however,  we  are  sure,  that 
It  is  a  blessed  thing  for  subjects  w  hen  their  governors  have  no 
such  know  ledge  or  belief.  Let  but  governors  get  such  a  notion 
and  they  change  the  Doctor's  may  to  must  when  he  tells  them 
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that  R  goTemment  may  be  a  moral  teacher  because  it  is  already 
a  moral  administrator.  And  we  know  not  how  a  government 
could  be  justified  in  doing  less  if,  indeed,  moral  administration 
be  its  sphere.  It  amuses  us  to  find  our  authors  begging  for 
permission  for  a  government  to  do  what  a  government  is  bound 
to  do,  if  it  be  already  what  they  say.  On  the  assumption  of 
the  ^abstract  right’  of  governments  to  educate  the  people,  we 
could  as  easily  put  knotty  cases  that  involve  a  score  of  princi¬ 
ples  quite  foreign  to  the  subject  as  does  the  Edinburgh  re¬ 
viewer  on  the  assumption  of  the  right’s  denial.  He  himself 
resolves  the  question  into  one  of  mere  police.  It  ceases,  then, 
to  be  the  question  for  discussion.  We  speak  oi popular  educa¬ 
tion  ;  he  virtually  argues  about  criminal.  He  would  prevent 
the  rise  of  a  bad  citizen ;  we  would  be  content  with  nothing 
less  than  the  formation  of  a  good  one.  'But  if  we  cannot  do 
the  whole,*  he  answers,  ‘  let  us  do  a  part.*  '  Join  us,’  we  reply, 

*  in  removing  the  other  obstructions  to  a  proper  civic  state, 
obstructions  altogether  different  from  ignorance,  and  equally 
deplored  bv  you  as  by  ourselves,  and  then  with  your  good  aid 
in  application  of  the  voluntary  principle  we  will  do  the  whole 
and  nothing  less.  Retaining  your  low  aim  and  glancing  timidly 
at  these  obstructions,  as  at  lions,  you  will  only  form  a  race  of 
harmless  serfs  on  earth,  and  will  do  nothing  to  fill  heaven.* 
This  question  of  the  'abstract  right*  has  been,  we  think,  un¬ 
necessarily  perplexed.  If  we  think  of  government  as  emanating 
from  the  people,  and  to  them  responsible,  they  have  a  civic 
right  to  do  that  for  which  they  are  appointed,  and,  therefore, 
to  educate  the  people  if  the  people  wish  it.  If  we  divest  our 
idea  of  a  government  of  all  that  is  not  absolutely  essential,  and 
of  whatever  was  not  clinging  to  it  in  the  first  formation  of 
socictjr,  we  shall  form  a  very  different  estimation  of  its  rights, 
meaning  thereby  its  necessary  powers,  and  suggesting  its  cor- 
r^pondent  duties.  Till  recently  the  people  of  this  land  have 
wished  the  government  to  educate  them ;  the  government  have, 
therefore,  had  a  civic  right  to  try.  But  the  people  are  rapidly 
changing  their  opinion,  and  the  government  will  act  wisely, 
therefore,  if  they  wait  the  issue.  For  meanwhile  we  find  nothing 
in  the  pure  and  primary  idea  of  government  in  the  first  natural 
formation  of  society  that  renders  it  the  right  and  duty  of  a 
TOvemor  to  educate  the  people.  The  right,  when  had,  has 
b^n  the  growth  of  circumstances.  Nor  do  we  find  the  Bible 
give  a  right  Divine  to  educate ;  but  on  the  contrary  we  find 
establishment  there  authorised,  the  domestic, 
which  can  only  be  dishonoured  in  proportion  as  the  stale  con¬ 
cerns  Itself  for  popular,  not  criminal  or  pauper,  education,  and 
to  restore  which  if  now  dishonoured  to  its  just  position,  not 
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to  throw  it  altogether  into  desuetude,  ought  to  be  among  the 
chief  objects  of  the  Christian  patriot.  We  think  that  on  this 
matter  we  should  not,  after  explanation,  differ  much  from  Dr. 

'  Hoppus ;  for  when  he  says  on  p.  253,  ^  It  is  likely  that  the  ab¬ 
stract  principle  may  ultimately  resolve  itself  into  the  effect  of 
a  conviction  that,  no  unobjectionable  scheme  of  education  can 
be  framed  in  this  country  on  account  of  the  influence  of  the 
church  establishment,^  we  have  nothing  important  to  suggest 
but  that  after  the  word  '  framed*  we  read,  ^  without  exerting 
the  influence  of  a  church  establishment.^ 


Brut 


The  Venerable  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England,  Also,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  With  Illustrative  Notes,  and  a  Map  of 
Anglo-Saxon  England,  and  a  General  Index,  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L. 

Six  Old  English  Chronicles,  of  which  two  are  now  first  Translated  from 
the  Monkish  Latin  Originals.  Edited,  with  Illustrative  Notes,  by 
J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L.  London:  Henry  G.  Bohn. 

These  two  volumes  belong  to  the  Antiquarian  Library,  now  in  the 
course  of  publication  by  Mr.  Bohn,  and  cannot  fail  to  receive  a 
hearty  welcome  from  a  large  class  of  readers.  The  series  to  which 
they  belong,  is  one  of  the  best  contributions  to  English  historical 
literature  which  this  age  of  enterprise  and  cheap  publications  has 
produced.  The  works  to  be  included  in  it  have  hitherto  been 
accessible  to  the  learned  and  wealthy  only.  Their  titles  merely 
have  been  known  to  the  great  body  of  our  countrymen,  or  if,  in  a 
a  few  cases  something  of  their  contents  has  been  learned,  it  has  been 
through  the  medium  of  occasional  references  in  the  pages  of  our 
more  popular  historians.  The  earlier  period  of  our  annals  is,  in 
consequence,  little  more  than  a  blank  to  the  popular  mind. 
We  know  less  of  Anglo-Saxon  History  than  of  the  fortunes 
of  Greece  or  Rome,  and  the  effect  is  visible  throughout  the  range  of 
our  political  economy.  The  enterprise  of  Mr.  Bohn  has  happily 
removed  these  obstacles,  and  we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  strong  soli¬ 
citude,  that  such  a  measure  of  public  patronage  should  be  extended 
to  his  undertaking,  as  will  encourage  him  to  persevere. 

Of  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History  it  is  needless  to  speak.  It  was 
first  published  on  the  continent,  and  the  earliest  edition  in  our  own 
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tbat  R  gofernment  may  be  a  moral  teacher  because  it  is  already 
a  moral  administrator.  And  we  know  not  how  a  goverinneut 
could  be  justified  in  doing  less  if,  indeed,  moral  admiuistratiou 
be  its  sphere.  It  amuses  us  to  find  our  authors  begging  for 
permission  for  a  government  to  do  what  a  government  is  bound 
to  do,  if  it  be  already  what  they  say.  On  the  assumption  of 
the  *  abstract  right  *  of  governments  to  educate  the  people,  we 
could  as  easily  put  knotty  cases  that  involve  a  score  of  princi¬ 
ples  quite  foreign  to  the  subject  as  does  the  Edinburgh  re¬ 
viewer  on  the  assumption  of  the  right’s  denial.  He  himself 
resolves  the  question  into  one  of  mere  police.  It  ceases,  then, 
to  be  the  question  for  discussion.  We  speak  oi popular  educa¬ 
tion  ;  he  virtually  argues  about  criminal.  He  would  prevent 
the  rise  of  a  bad  citizen ;  we  would  be  content  with  nothing 
less  than  the  formation  of  a  good  one.  *  But  if  we  cannot  do 
the  whole,'  he  answers,  ‘  let  us  do  a  part.'  '  Join  us,*  we  reply, 

‘  in  removing  the  other  obstructions  to  a  proper  civic  state, 
obstructions  altogether  different  from  ignorance,  and  equally 
deplored  by  you  as  by  ourselves,  and  then  with  your  good  aid 
in  application  of  the  voluntary  principle  we  will  do  the  whole 
and  nothing  less.  Retaining  your  low  aim  and  glancing  timidly 
at  these  obstructions,  as  at  lions,  you  will  only  form  a  race  of 
harmless  serfs  on  earth,  and  will  do  nothing  to  fill  heaven.' 

This  question  of  the  ‘abstract  right'  has  been,  we  think,  un¬ 
necessarily  perplexed.  If  we  think  of  government  as  emanating 
from  the  people,  and  to  them  responsible,  they  have  a  civic 
right  to  do  that  for  which  they  are  appointed,  and,  therefore, 
to  educate  the  people  if  the  people  w  ish  it.  If  we  divest  our 
idea  of  a  government  of  all  that  is  not  absolutely  essential,  and 
of  whatever  was  not  clinging  to  it  in  the  first  formation  of 
society,  we  shall  form  a  very  different  estimation  of  its  rights, 
meaning  thereby  its  nccessaiy^  powers,  and  suggesting  its  cor¬ 
respondent  duties.  Till  recently  the  people  of  this  land  Inivc 
wished  the  government  to  educate  them ;  the  government  have, 
therefore,  had  a  civic  right  to  try.  But  the  people  are  rapidly 
changing  their  opinion,  and  the  government  will  act  wisely, 
therefore,  if  they  wait  the  issue.  For  meanwhile  we  find  nothing 
ill  the  pure  and  primary  idea  of  government  in  the  first  natural 
formation  of  society  that  renders  it  the  right  and  duty  of  a 
governor  to  educate  the  people.  The  right,  when  had,  has 
been  the  growth  of  circumstances.  Nor  do  we  find  the  Bible 
give  a  right  Divine  to  educate ;  but  on  the  contrary  we  find 
an  educational  establishment  there  authorised,  the  domestic, 
which  can  only  be  dishonoured  in  proportion  as  the  stale  con¬ 
cerns  itself  for  ptpular^  not  criminal  or  pauper,  education,  and 
to  restore  which  if  now  dishonoured  to  its  just  position,  not 
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to  throw  it  altogether  into  desuetude,  ought  to  be  among  the 
chief  objects  of  the  Christian  patriot.  We  think  that  on  this 
matter  we  should  not,  after  explanation,  diflfer  much  from  Dr. 
Hoppus ;  for  when  he  says  on  p.  253,  *  It  is  likely  that  the  ab¬ 
stract  principle  may  ultimately  resolve  itself  into  the  effect  of 
a  conviction  that,  no  unobjectionable  scheme  of  education  can 
be  framed  in  this  country  on  account  of  the  influence  of  the 
church  establishment,^  we  have  nothing  important  to  suggest 
but  that  after  the  word  '  framed*  we  read,  ^  without  exerting 
the  influence  of  a  church  establishment.^ 


The  Venerable  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England,  Also,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  With  Illustrative  Notes,  and  a  Map  of 
Anglo-Saxon  England,  and  a  General  Index,  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L. 

Six  Old  English  Chronicles,  of  which  two  are  now  first  Translated  from 
the  Monkish  Latin  Originals,  Edited,  with  Illustrative  Notes,  by 
J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L.  London:  Henry  G.  Bohn. 

These  two  volumes  belong  to  the  Antiquarian  Library,  now  in  the 
course  of  publication  by  Mr.  Bohn,  and  cannot  fail  to  receive  a 
hearty  welcome  from  a  large  class  of  readers.  The  series  to  which 
they  belong,  is  one  of  the  best  contributions  to  English  historical 
literature  which  this  age  of  enterprise  and  cheap  publications  has 
produced.  The  works  to  be  included  in  it  have  hitherto  been 
accessible  to  the  learned  and  wealthy  only.  Their  titles  merely 
have  been  known  to  the  great  body  of  our  countrymen,  or  if,  in  a 
a  few  cases  something  of  their  contents  has  been  learned,  it  has  been 
through  the  medium  of  occasional  references  in  the  pages  of  our 
more  popular  historians.  The  earlier  period  of  our  annals  is,  in 
consequence,  little  more  than  a  blank  to  the  popular  mind. 
We  know  less  of  Anglo-Saxon  History  than  of  the  foi tunes 
of  Greece  or  Rome,  and  the  effect  is  visible  throughout  the  range  of 
our  political  economy.  The  enterprise  of  Mr.  Bohn  has  happily 
removed  these  obstacles,  and  we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  strong  soli¬ 
citude,  that  such  a  measure  of  public  patronage  should  be  extended 
to  his  undertaking,  as  will  encourage  him  to  persevere. 

Of  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History  it  is  needless  to  speak.  It  was 
first  published  on  the  continent,  and  the  earliest  edition  in  our  own 
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country  appeared  in  1643 — 4.  Since  then  it  has  been  repeatedly 
printed,  and  three  separate  editions  have  been  issued  during  the  last 
seven  years.  It  brings  down  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  a  comparatively  modern  date,  and  is>  coniessedly  the 
most  important  record  we  possess  of  the  period  over  which  it 
extends. 

The  SojTon  Chronicle,  which  Mr.  Bohn  has  printed  with  it,  is  a 
continued  narrative,  written  at  different  dates,  and  extends  to  the 
year  1154.  Both  works  are  indispensable  to  the  historian,  and  full 
of  sterling  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

The  other  volume  consists  of  six  old  chronicles  : — Ethelwerd’s, 
Asser’s  Life  of  Alfred,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s  British  History, 
Gildas,  Nennius,  and  Richard  of  Cirencester.  The  historical  value 
of  these  pieces  varies  considerably,  and  the  genuineness  of  some  of 
them  is  involved  in  doubt.  All,  however,  are  worthy  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  their  being  now  rendered  accessible  to  the  generality  of 
readers,  is  matter  of  no  trifling  gratification.  Dr.  Giles  has  executed 
his  part  as  editor  in  a  manner  entitled  to  praise.  His  Introduc¬ 
tions  contain  a  large  mass  of  interesting  information,  bearing  on  the 
works  in  question,  and  will  serve  at  once  to  excite  and  to  guide 
enquiry. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  series  to  all  such  of  our  readers  as 
are  concerned  to  inform  themselves  on  the  earlier  and  least  known 
portions  of  our  history. 


Savindroog ;  or  the  Queen  of  the  Jungle,  By  Captain  Rafter.  In 
three  volumes.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Thb  annals  of  India  may  be  said  to  constitute  one  continued 
romance,  and  we  have  sometimes  wondered  that  our  writers  of 
fiction  have  not  availed  themselves  more  largely  of  them.  It  is  not, 
however,  altogether  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact.  Such  of  our 
countrymen  as  are  residents  in  India,  are  either  preoccupied  in  the 
pursuit  of  wealth,  or  are  indisposed,  through  the  enervating  influence 
of  the  climate,  to  work  up  the  materials  around  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  literary  men  at  home  are  conscious  of  a  want  of  sympathy 
Iwtween  themselves  and  the  imagery,  mythology,  and  habits  of  the 
East,  which  warns  them  of  the  immense  difficulty  they  will  have  to 
encounter  in  inviting  public  attention  to  such  themes.  Captain 
lifter  is  not  insensible^  to  these  difficulties,  yet  he  has  addressed 
himself  in  a  ho|)eful  spirit  to  his  work,  and  has  in  a  great  measure 
succeeded.  •  In  the  hope,’  he  says,  *  of  filling  a  hiatus  in  literature,’ 
he  hw  ventured  to  make  *  his  appearance  in  the  world  of  letters ;  and 
to  offer  to  the  public  a  romance  in  which,  under  the  veil  of  fiction, 
his  object  has  been  to  diffuse  a  more  general  and  agreeable  acquaint- 
ance  with  Indian  history,  than  can  be  obtained  even  by  a  perusal 
of  the  voluminous  works  connected  therewith  ;  and  to  delineate  what 
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he  honestly  believes,  from  much  reading  and  long  observation,  to  be 
a  true  and  faithful  picture  of  the  maimers  of  the  east.* 

Such  is  the  object  of  the  author,  and  his  pages  clearly  show  that 
he  is  not  unequal  to  his  task.  The  hero  of  the  tale  is  Kempe  Goud, 
a  Jungle  chief,  of  the  Bheel  tribe,  whose  fule  is  supposed  to  be 
linked  with  that  of  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  liajali  of  Mysore. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  sketch  ti:e  reckless  perhdy  and  daring 
courage,  with  which  he  attempts  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Lachema.  with  the  brave  and  generous  Kistna,  as  this 
would  be  forestalling  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  work 
itself.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  characters  are  drawn  with  consider* 
able  skill,  and  that  much  light  is  thrown  on  the  customs,  scenery, 
superstitions,  and  character  of  the  East.  The  fearless  and  haughty 
bearing  of  the  robber  chief,  the  fidelity  of  his  clansmen,  and  the 
predatory  mode  of  their  life,  the  ambition  and  faithlessness  of  the 
beautiful  Cushmerian  Lilia,  the  hopeless  love  and  terrible  revenge  of 
Vega,  the  purity  and  truthfulness  of  the  daughter  of  Mysore,  the 
high-toned  affection,  heroic  generosity  and  persevering  search  of 
lvi^tna,  the  absurd  pomposity  and  ridiculous  superstition  of  the 
Brahmin  Oodiaver,  and  the  garrulous  conceit  ^of  Hafiz,  are  sketched 
With  a  masterly  hand.  Many  of  the  scenes  are  deeply  interesting, 
and  even  those  parts  which,  relating  to  the  mythology  and  super* 
stitions  of  the  East,  are  least  attractive,  minister  largely  to  the  infor* 
roation  of  the  reader.  The  plot  thickens  as  it  advances,  and  the 
result  realizes  our  hopes.  Altogether  we  can  cordially  recommend 
the  '  Queen  of  the  Jungle,*  to  all  the  lovers  of  light  literature;  and 
shall  be  glad  to  find  that  the  author  is  encouraged  to  prosecute  his 
design  of  still  further  illustrating  the  habits  and  history  of  the  East. 


The  Service  of  Song  in  the  House  of  the  Lord  ;  an  Oration  and  Argu¬ 
ment,  By  Thomas  Binney.  8vo.  pp.  53.  London;  Jackson 
and  W’^alford. 

*  My  writing  this  biok,*  says  Mr.  Binney,  *  has  been  very  much  of 
an  accident.  Wishing  to  encourage  attendance  on  a  proposed 
course  of  Lectures  on  Psalmody,  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Waite,  I  preached 
a  short  sermon  on  the  subject  to  my  congregation,  with  no  other 
view  but  that  of  exciting  so  much  interest  as  might  induce  that 
attendance.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  there  was  a  very  general  and 
strong  desire  for  the  publication  of  the  discourse.  I  consented  to 
prepare  a  brief  and  rapid  *  recollection,’  in  the  form  of  a  penny  tract. 
Having  begun,  I  became  increasingly  interested  in  the  subject ;  and 
U  struck  me  that  by  laying  aside  the  form  of  a  sermon,  introducing 
topics  and  allusions  which  the  sermon  does  not  permit,  by  collecting 
Bible  facts,  and  giving  Bible  authorities,  I  might  greatly  interest 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  young  persons  in  tne  Scriptures  themselves, 
And  help  them  to  discover  that  the  book,  so  often  associated  with 
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ideas  of  dulness  and  gloom,  is  not  only  the  most  important  in  itself, 
but  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  world.*  Such  is  the  history  of 
this  paniphlet,  and  we  heartily  rejoice  that  Mr.  Binney  was  induced 
to  follow  the  prompting  of  the  occasion.  Such  a  publication  was 
needed,  and  the  time  of  its  appearance  is  most  opportune.  The 
author  has  happily  succeeded  in  throwing  light  over  a  variety  of 
subjects  which  are  very  indistinctly  comprehended,  and  has  brought 
out  most  felicitously  the  more  attractive  qualities  with  which  such 
themes  are  invested.  The  younger  members  of  our  households, 
especially,  will  find  much  in  his  pamphlet  to  instruct  and  improve 
them,  and  we  strongly  recommend  its  early  and  attentive  perusal. 


The  Modem  Orator ;  being  a  Collection  of  Celebrated  Speeches  of  the 
most  Distinguished  Orators  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Charles  James 
Fox.  Part  IX.  London:  Aylott  and  Jones. 

Wb  are  glad  to  report  the  steady  progress  of  this  work.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  productions  of  the  press,  and  illustrates  the  vast  advantages 
now  enjoyed  over  those  which  were  common ‘in  our  youth.  The 
speeches  of  our  great  parliamentary  orators  have,  till  recently,  been 
a  sealed  book  to  the  people.  Their  costliness  placed  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  most  readers,  and  it  is  dilficult  to  estimate  the  loss  thus 
sustained  by  the  public  mind.  This  obstacle  is  now  happily  re¬ 
moved  by  the  *  Modern  Orator,*  which  brings  within  the  reach  of  all, 
the  best  productions  of  our  greatest  men.  We  have  already  said 
what  we  think  of  the  scope  and  merits  of  such  a  publication,  and 
need,  therefore,  not  repeat  our  emphatic  commendation.  The  second 
Series,  of  which  the  ninth  part  is  before  us,  consists  of  the  speeches 
of  Charles  James  Fox,  whose  profound  and  brilliant  oratory  upheld 
the  cause  ol  freedom  during  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  our  history. 
His  speeches  are  admirably  suited  to  the  present  times,  and  we  are 
glad  that  the  Editor  has  interwoven  them  with  those  of  some  of  his 
most  distinguished  contemporaries.  We  say  again,  in  right  earnest¬ 
ness,  let  every  young  man  who  would  possess  an  intelligent  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  history  of  his  country,  and  the  progress  of  political 
science,  obtain  and  closely  study  a  copy  of  this  work. 


Prevention  better  than  Cure;  or,  the  Moral  Wants  of  the  World  we 
live  in.  By  Mrs.  Ellis,  author  of  ‘The  Women  of  England,*  &c. 
&c.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Co.  1847. 

Mrs.  Ellis  needs  no  introduction  to  our  readers,  and  no  recommen¬ 
dation.  If  some  of  the  subjects  which  she  has  taken  in  hand  require 
for  their  full  development  a  deeper  philosophy  than  she  has  brought 
to  their  treatment,  she  seldom  writes  without  contributing  sound 
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sense  in  a  graceful  dress,  to  the  illustration  and  application  of  im¬ 
portant  truths. 

The  topics  discussed  by  Mrs.  Ellis  are : — *  General  State  of  So¬ 
ciety;*  ‘Standards  of  Moral  Excellence;*  ‘Universal  Activity;* 
‘Onward  Movements;*  ‘Unproductive  EflFort  ;*  ‘Physical  Hind¬ 
rances  ;*  ‘  Natural  Tendencies;*  ‘  Social  Influences  ;*  ‘Claims  of  the 
Poor *  Education  of  Circumstances  ;*  ‘  Education  of  Schools  ;* 
‘  Slight  Hints  on  Great  Principles.*  These  topics  are  treated  with 
wisdom  and  fldelity.  Sometimes,  we  hesitate  to  admit  the  fair  au- 
tlior*s  conclusions  ;  but,  generally,  her  views  are  such  as  must  approve 
themselves  to  all  thinking  Christians.  On  the  whole,  the  work  is 
fully  equal  to  its  predecessors  from  the  same  pen  ;  and  we  wish  it  a 
wide  circulation  among  those  who  have  influence  in  bringing  the 
truths  it  teaches  to  bear  on  the  welfare  of  our  race  and  country. 


Scenes  fiom  the  Bible,  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  A.M.,  author  of 
'The  Modern  Judea,  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom,  compared  with 
Ancient  Prophecy,*  etc.  William  Collins. 

This  is  one  of  Mr.  Collins’s  cheap  series  of  popular  works,  nor  is  it  one 
of  the  least  valuable.  More  than  thirty  of  the  most  interesting  scenes 
presented  in  scripture  are  pictured  with  considerable  graphic  power, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  sound  and  sensible  observations,  are  made  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  highest  good  of  the  reader.  We  can  safely  commend 
the  volume,  especially  to  intelligent  youth. 


1.  Glimpses  of  the  Old  World;  or.  Excursions  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
Great  Britain.  By  the  late  Rev.  John  A.  Clark,  D.D.,  Rector  of 
St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Philadelphia,  United  States.  In  two 
volumes.  The  Fourth  Edition.  With  a  Memoir  of  His  Life, 
By  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Tyng,  D.D.,  New  York. 

3.  Becol lections  of  England,  By  the  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.D., 
Rector  of  St.  George’s,  New  York.  1847.  London:  Samuel 
Bagster  and  Sons.  1847. 

Dr.  Clark  was,  and  Dr.  Tyng  is,  an  excellent  clergyman  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Cluirch,  decidedly  and  warmly  evangelical,  and 
earnestly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  God.  There  is  much,  therefore, 
in  these  volumes  that  cannot  but  commend  itself  to  the  pious  of  all 
denominations.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  see  the  reason  for 
which  they  impear  in  this  country.  Excepting  the  volume  which 
records  Dr.  Clark’s  travels  on  the  Continent,  they  have  little  interest 
to  an  English  reader  beyond  what  may  be  felt  in  an  intelligent 
foreigner’s  views,  hurriedly  taken  and  given,  of  our  characters  and 
proceedings.  Still,  they  may  be  useful  by  helping  readers  to  form  a 
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fair  estimate  of  the  rapid  sketches  of  the  things  and  people  of  other 
lands,  so  popular  among  us. 

The  volumes  are.  to  a  great  extent,  occupied  with  accounts  of 
meetings  and  sermons,  descriptions  of  preachers  and  speakers, 
accompanied  sometimes  by  long  extracts,  connected  chiefly  with  the 
church  of  England,  of  whose  prosperity  glorious  things  are  spoken; 
whose  pulpit  ministrations  are  pronounced  inferior  to  those  of  its 
American  sister ;  towards  which  the  Wesleyans  are  said  to  be  rapidly 
approximating ;  and  compared  with  which  the  dissenters,  properly  so 
called,  lire  described  as  being  in  a  poor  and  miserable  plight. 

Both  authors  write  with  intelligence  as  well  as  piety,  and  we  can 
easily  suppose  their  letters  have  proved  acceptable  to  American 
readers,  but  we  repeat,  that  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  their  being 
added  to  the  immense  mass  of  issues  trom  the  English  press  of  a  like 
kind,  which  so  frequently  take  the  place  of  better  and  more  useful 
literature. 


Journal  of  a  Few  ^fonths*  Residence  in  Portugal  and  Glimpses  of  the 
South  of  Spain.  In  Two  Volumes.  London  :  E.  Moxon.  1847. 

The  author  is  right  in  believing  that  'no  country  in  Europe  is  less 
thoroughly  familiar  to  us,  none  indeed  which  has  been  more  imper¬ 
fectly  explored  by  tourists,*  than  Portugal,  and  he  has  done  something, 
in  a  light  and  lively  way,  to  increase  our  acquaintance  with  that  in¬ 
teresting  land.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  not  a  little  in  these  volumes 
that  might  be  advantageously  omitted,  and  a  good  deal  that  might  be 
advantageously  condensed.  This,  however,  is  only  saying  what  would 
equally  apply  to  most  publications  of  the  kind. 


ITifl/  Christianity  ;  Essays  and  Discourses  on  the  Religions  of  Man,  and 
the  Religion  of  God.  By  Alexander  Vinet,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  Lausanne.  Translated,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
Robert  Turnbull,  Pastor  of  the  Harvard  Street  Church.  Boston 
pp.  316.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clarke.  London:  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co.  1S46. 

Professor  Vinet,  (whom  Dr.  Merle  D’Aubigne,  has  described  as 
the  Chalmers  of  Switzerland)  is  very  favourably  known  in  this  coun- 
try  through  his  admirable  work  on  *  The  Profession  of  Personal  Con¬ 
viction  in  connection  with  Church  Establishments.*  He  has  done 
go^  and  great  service  in  France  and  Switzerland,  both  as  a 
defender  of  evangelical  religion,  and  as  an  opponent  of  the  union  of 
church  and  state.  The  present  work,  as  the  translator  observes,  is 
addressed  particularly  to  that  large  class  of  cultivated  minds  who 
have  some  prepossessions  in  favour  of  Christianity,  but  who,  from 
the  influence  of  latent  scepticism,  do  not  yield  their  hearts  to 
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its  direct  and  all-controlling  influence.  This  circumstance  stamps 
upon  it  a  peculiar  character.  It  has  rendered  it  at  once  profound 
and  practical.  The  author  discusses  a  great  number  of  most  impor¬ 
tant  topics,  with  acuteness  and  power,  and  in  a  style  of  vivacious 
eloquence  that  interests  and  warms,  while  it  instructs.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  this  antidote  to  scepticism  and  formality,  will  find  its  way 
into  the  circles  where  they  are  exerting  so  powerfully  their  benumb¬ 
ing  and  enervating  influence. 


Letters  in  Vindication  of  Dissent,  by  Mr.  Towgood,  being  replies  to  Three 

Letters  and  Two  Defences  of  those  Letters.  By  the  Rev.  Mr. 

White,  pp.  180.  Oldham;  John  Hurst. 

‘Towgood’s  Letters'  are  well  known.  They  were  very  celebrated 
in  his  day,  and  have  not,  by  any  means,  lost  their  worth.  His  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  established  church  chiefly  respect  it  as  a  church — and 
although  the  question  of  establishment  has,  to  a  great  extent,  pushed 
them  into  the  back  ground,  they  are  of  a  kind  and  a  strength  to  de¬ 
mand  attention.  We  should  advise  the  extensive  circulation  of 
*  Towgood’s  Letters*  along  with  publications  dealing  with  the  more 
general  subject  of  the  union  of  church  and  state. 


literal;)  {ntelligenee. 

Just  Published. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  By  John  Lewis  Ricardo^ 
Esq.,  M.P. 

Some  Passages  from  Modem  History.  By  the  author  of  **  Letters  to  my 
Inknown  Friends.” 

A  History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy,  from  the  Administration  of  Samuel 
to  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 

The  Reformation  in  Europe.  By  Cesare  Cantu.  Translated  by  For¬ 
tunate  Prandi.  Vol.  I. 

Review  of  a  Work  entitled  **  A  Popular  Life  of  George  Fox reprinted, 
by  permission,  from  the  Westminster  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

A  Book  of  Stories  for  Young  People.  By  Mary  Howitt,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall, 
Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  &c.  ®  ^  ^  * 

Savindroog,  or  the  Queen  of  the  Jungle.  By  Capt.  Rafter,  late  of  the 
N'^ty-fifih  Regiment.  3  Vols. 

Bohn’s  Standard  Library — Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with 
ms  original  Correspondence.  Collected  from  the  family  records  at  Blen- 
neim,  and  other  authentic  sources.  By  W.  Coxe,  M.A.  and  Archdeacon  of 
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A  new  edition,  revised.  By  John  Wade,  author  of  “History 

Chronologically  Arranged.”  Vol.  I.  ,  ,  r 

Six  Old  English  Chronicles;  of  which  two  are  now  first  translated  from 
the  Monkish  Latin  originals— Ethelwerd’s  Chronicle  — A sser’s  Life  of 
Alfred— Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s  British  History— Gildas— Nennius  and 
Richard  of  Cirencester.  Edited,  with  illustrative  Notes,  by  J.A.  Giles, 

D.C.L.  1  u  T 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  W’ife’s  Sister  not  forbidden  by  the  Law  of 

Nature,  not  dissuaded  by  exwdiency,  not  prohibited  by  the  Scriptures;  in- 
eluding  an  examination  of  rrofessor  Bush’s  Notes  on  Leviticus.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  F.  Denham,  M.A. 

Memorials  of  Early  Genius  and  Achievements  in  Pursuit  of  Knowledge. 
New  Testament.  Nelson’s  large  type.  Comprehensive  edition  of 
Matthew  Henry’s  Commentary  (unabridged),  with  illustrative  Engravings. 
Part  11. 

The  People’s  Dictionary.  Part  XXVIll. 

Caldwell’s  Musical  Journal.  Part  VI. 

National  Cyclopaedia  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Part  XI. —  Bokhara— 
Bralmnt. 

Knight’s  Pictorial  Bible.  Part  X. 

The  History  of  Barbadoes;  comprising  a  geographical  and  statistical 
description  of  the  Island,  a  sketch  of  the  historical  events  since  the  settle* 
ment,  and  an  account  of  its  Geology  and  natural  productions.  By  Sir 
Robert  H.  Schombiirgh,  P.H.D. 

Some  further  portions  of  the  Diary  of  I-.ady  W’illoughby,  which  do  relate 
to  her  domestic  nistory,  and  to  the  stirring  events  of  the  latter  years  of  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  the  First,  the  Protectorate  and  Restoration. 

Sketches  of  Protestantism  in  Italy,  Past  and  Present ;  including  a  no¬ 
tice  of  the  origin,  history,  and  present  state  of  the  W’aldenses.  By  Robert 
Baird,  D.D.,  New  York. 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  By  John  Bunyan.  Accurately  printed  from 
the  first  edition  ;  with  notices  of  all  the  subsequent  additions  and  altera¬ 
tions  made  by  the  Author  himself.  Edited,  for  the  Ilanserd  Knollys  So¬ 
ciety,  with  an  Introduction,  by  George  Offor. 

Eminent  Medical  Men.  Monthly  Series,  Religious  Tract  Society. 

The  Church.  New  Series.  Vol.  1. 

Memoir  of  Lady  W’arwick;  also  her  Diary  from  a.d.  1666 — 1672,  now 
first  published  ;  to  which  are  added  extracts  from  her  other  writings. 

Man’s  Right  to  God’s  Word.  Translated  from  the  French  Essay  of  M. 
Boucher.  With  a  recommendatory  Preface.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mon¬ 
tague  Villiers,  M.A. 

Modem  Orator.  Part  IX.  Charles  James  Fox. 

Mesmensm  and  its  Opponents.  By  G.  Sandby,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Flinton. 
2nd  edition,  considerably  enlarged.  With  an  introductory  Chapter. 
Part  1. 

Revelations  of  the  Beautiful,  and  other  Poems.  By  Edwin  Henry  Bu^ 
rington. 

, .  j  ^  Divine  Revelations,  and  a  Voice  to  Man¬ 

kind.  By  and  through  Andrew  Jackson  Davis.  2  Vols.  8vo. 


